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PUBLISHERS’ FOREWORD 


On Pacific Frontiers was adapted to the requirements of 
Pioneer Life Series by Elmer Green, formerly editor for 
the Philippine Bureau of Education, from the autobio- 
graphical writings of Captain Carl Rydell. The complete 
life story of Captain Rydell will be issued in a library 
edition, probably under the title, The Adventures of Carl 
Rydell: An Autobiography of a Seafaring Man. 

Thanks are due to a number of persons and institutions 
who courteously assisted in supplying illustrative material 
or information. Among these are Mr. August H. Schultze 
of San Francisco, a companion of Captain Rydell’s as a 
miner in Alaska; Mr. Axel Hakansson of Karlskrona, 
Sweden, once a shipmate of the Captain’s; Mr. N. H. 
Castle of Juneau, Alaska; Mr. Lanier McKee, author of 
The Land of Nome; Professor G. Dallas Hanna of the 
California Academy of Sciences; Mr. Chase Littlejohn 
of the California Academy of Sciences, who was once a 
hunter of sea otters; ‘‘ Admiral” E. P. Duffy of the Balti- 
more Sun; H. Liebes and Company of San Francisco ; the 
United States Forest Service; the Bureau of Fisheries; 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs; the Geological Survey ; 
the United States National Museum; the American 
Museum of Natural History; and the Philippine Press 
Bureau, at Washington, D.C. To Mr. Arthur Briese- 
meister, cartographer, thanks are due for the very special 
pains he took in preparing a map of the North Pacific 
that ‘should serve its particular purpose irreproachably. 
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I must go down to the seas again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 
steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the white sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face, and 
a grey dawn breaking. 

JoHn MASEFIELD 
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The frigate Eugénie. (After a painting by Herman Gustaf af Sillen.) 


CHAPTER ONE 


FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 


In October of 1887 I deserted from the royal Swedish 
navy. At the time I was a noncommissioned officer de- 
tailed to the naval training station at Stockholm as an 
instructor. An order disrating me had been issued on ac- 
count of an escapade of mine during service in the frigate 
Eugénie; and when I saw the order posted on our bulletin 
board, one evening, I promptly ran away. It was both 
rash and wrong for me to do this; but I was still in my 
twenties and had not yet learned prudence. As a deserter 
I was subject to arrest and imprisonment, and there was 
nothing for me to do but flee from Sweden. In the corvet 
Balder 1 had been on cruises to the New World; and now 
my hope lay in escaping to the United States, where I 
might start life anew. 
I got out of Stockholm, late on the evening after my 
- desertion, by stowing away in the hold of a tramp steam- 
ship that was bound for Malmé, at the southern end of 
ak 
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Sweden. During the night I crawled through a window 
into the kitchen of the steamship. There I devoured some 
table scraps I found, for I had been wandering and hiding 

a night and a day without food; and after this feast I lay 
down on the floor to sleep. At daybreak, when I had been 
awakened by a vigorous kicking in the ribs, I arranged to 
help the cook in return for my passage. On the way to 
Malmé the steamer was to stop at several ports, and 
among these was Karlskrona, my birthplace and still the | 
home of my widowed mother. 

We reached Karlskrona one morning, and I set out for 
my home. It was risky for me to go through the town 
in broad daylight. The news of my desertion must have - 
been telegraphed to the authorities at the naval base 
in Karlskrona, and almost everybody in the place knew — 
me. But whatever the chance of arrest, I was determined 
to say goodby to my mother, as I might never see her 
again. I took a roundabout way, avoiding the busier 
streets, and reached my home without being recognized. 
My mother was, of course, surprised to see me. I told 
her exactly what had happened and what I intended to 
do. She was sad that my service in the navy had come to 
such an end, but comforted me as a mother will. — . 

“T have faith in you, my boy,” she said. “You will 
write me often, and I know that I shall see you again.” 

I told her that she would hear from me if I got alor 
well, but that if I fared badly nobody would hear fre 
Anyway, she consoled me as well as she could, and I - 
_ better after that meeting. I got back to the ste 
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was the nearest.one at which I might easily get a place 
onaship. She gave me money enough to pay my passage, 
and I made haste to get away, for I was still in a difficult 
situation. I might be arrested at any moment. I could 
not buy a ticket for a foreign port as the agent would 
require me to show a permit, in accordance with the 
new military conscription law; and if I stowed away, the 
Germans would not let me land. But a steamer was to 
leave for Liibeck at eight o’clock that morning, and I was 
bound to get away on it. I went on board, as if I had 
been one of the crew. While the vessel lay at the dock 
I mingled with the crew, and when she got to sea I mingled 
with the passengers. When the purser began to take up 
tickets and came to me, he wanted to know how I had 
got on board without showing a ticket to the officer at 
the gangway. My explanation consisted chiefly in offer- 
ing him my passage money, which he took and then both- 
ered me no more. 

Among the passengers to Liibeck were several Swedish 
sailors who had been home on leave and were now on their 
way to Hamburg to ship again. They had been sailing 
out of Hamburg for years and knew how to take care of 
themselves. I got chummy with them, and especially 
with one named Fred, who afterwards sailed with me in 
different ships until we separated at San Francisco. It was 
lucky for me that I met these men, as I should be a stranger 
in Hamburg, with no clothes but those on my back, and 
with only money enough to buy a clean shirt. On reaching 


Liibeck, we took a train to Hamburg, some forty miles dis- 


tant. At Hamburg I followed my new-found friends to 
their boarding and lodging house, one of the best places in 
town for sailors. As they had plenty of baggage, it was not 
noticed that I had none. Otherwise it would have been 


- difficult for me to get lodging at a halfway respectable place. 
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When a man shipped, it was the custom for the master 
of a sailors’ boarding house to supply him with whatever 
he needed to complete his outfit, including bedding; 
but there was no charity in this. The boarding master 
would supply a straw mattress and the cheapest cotton 
blanket he could find. Sometimes clothing stores were 
operated in connection with the boarding houses, and 
these kept the poorest trash — an imitation of clothing 
—which they sold at a shameless price. For a sailor’s 
keep and for the goods supplied him, the master was paid 
out of an advance note for part of the sailor’s pay. The 
note was payable by the owners or managers of the ship in 
a fixed number of days after the ship had sailed. To 
cash the note, it was necessary to show a certificate from . 
one of the ship’s officers, stating that the sailor had actu- 
ally come on board for the voyage. No one but a boarding 
master or one of the sharks who sold clothing to sailors 
would cash such a note. It was to the interest of these 
fellows to see that the sailor was indebted to them for the 
whole amount of the note, and that he got on board his 
ship. Generally, also, it was to a boarding master’s in- 
terest to arrange for his guests to ship, as he depended on 
getting their advance notes for his pay. 

I did not want to stay in Hamburg long, my purpose 
being to get to the United States as soon as possible. I 
told my boarding master this, and within a few days he 
arranged for me to ship in a German bark, the Augusta 
Luisa, bound for Baltimore. Fred, my companion from 
Malmé, was to ship with me, and each of us received an 
advance note for a month’s pay. The boarding master 
had not expected to outfit me completely. Nevertheless, 
he supplied me with a pair of dungaree trousers, a blouse, 
two rough shirts, a straw mattress, and a pound of to- 
bacco. There were neither oilskins nor rubber boots 
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in the outfit, and I got no cash. As it was, the boarding 
master said that my advance note did not pay him fully, 
and this may have been the truth. The slenderness of 
my wardrobe caused me some concern, as we expected 
a cold and stormy voyage. 

We left Hamburg in the beginning of November, 1887, 
bound through the English Channel. The weather was 
cold and rough from the beginning and we encountered 
a head wind in the Channel. Three times we tried to 
beat through the Channel and were driven back. Then 
the captain decided to take the northern route, passing 
around Scotland. We had to buffet our way for days 
through heavy snowstorms. I suffered from the intense 
cold, especially during my trick at the wheel, as I did not 
have enough clothing and lacked both oilskins and boots. 
We should have made the trip in about twenty days, but 
because we met with contrary winds almost all the way 
we were sixty-two days in crossing. If the Augusta Luisa 
had not been what sailors call “‘a good ship,” the trip 
would hardly have been endurable. But her officers were 
gentlemen, who treated their men as well as they could 
under difficult circumstances. We celebrated Christmas 

during the voyage, and for the day our captain ordered 
extra food to be issued. 

Because the voyage took so much longer than it should 
have, the supply of fresh water ran low and we were put 
on a water ration. Each morning the water was meas- 
ured out for cooking and for drinking. Pea soup and 
potatoes were cooked in salt water, and soda was put in 
with the peas to make them soften in the salt water. No 
fresh water was allowed for washing or bathing, and the 
salt water would not loosen the grime from our bodies. 
After rounding the British Isles, our course took us south 
off the coast of Africa, where we got the benefit of the 
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trade winds. In the tropics we occasionally met with 
heavy rain squalls. Then we all got our fill of fresh 
water, bathing ourselves, washing our clothes, and catch- 
ing all the water we could for drinking and cooking. 
What comfort we would feel then! A sailor in deep-water 
ships does not mind the daily rigors of the service. He 
takes them as a matter of course. But he keenly enjoys 
any comforts that come his way. 
We reached Baltimore in the middle of January, 1888, 
and began to discharge our cargo, which consisted of 
petroleum barrels with potash fertilizer for ballast. This 
_ fertilizer was bad stuff to handle. It was packed in the 
hold, and we had to break it out with picks. As we 
stirred it up, it gave off an odor like that of ammonia. 
The dust went through our clothing and when we per- ~ 
spired took hold on the skin, burning large blotches on — 
our bodies. It hurt us to move; and when we soused — 
our bodies in cold sea water, at the end of a day’s work, 
the pain was racking. After this sousing, we had to ge 
into our cold bunks with their scanty bedding. No he 
was supplied to the crew’s quarters in these ships, and tk 
weather was cold in Baltimore that January. 
I had not at any time intended to return to Eur 
on the Augusta Luisa. I -meant to desert in the Uz 
States and sail from American ports. It was a comm 
occurrence for sailors to run away from European di 
water ships in the United States. The captains kn 
ad this but in most cases did not care. The deserters w: 
be my usually forfeit some pay that remained due them, 
plenty of men could be found to go back with the 
a friend Fred and I arranged with a boardi 
_ to take us in. bh: » ome was a Neca 
= and as W ola 


CHAPTER TWO 


A TRIP TO RIO 


AFTER a few days, Fred and | shipped as able seamen in 


_ the coffee packet Baltimore, a bark making her maiden 


voyage. She was bound for Rio de Janeiro with a general 
cargo and was to bring back a cargo of coffee, the round 
trip to take perhaps four months. Our pay was to be 
at the rate of sixteen dollars a month. Each of us received 
a two months’ advance note with a deduction of twelve 
dollars for “blood money.” This blood money was the 
fee of the shipping master or employment agent, and the 
sailor never saw a cent of it. 

_ We expected to embark on the day after we appeared 
before the shipping commissioner; but in the morning 
the boarding master told us that the Baltimore was de- 
tained because of ice in Chesapeake Bay. In the after- 
noon he gave each of us a note to sign. The notes were 
written in English, and the boarding master explained 
that they were from the captain of our ship. Because 
the ship was a good one others might try to get our places 


on it, he said, and the notes would identify us to the cap- 
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tain. We signed the notes, and that evening the boarding 
master took us to the theater and spent at least a dollar 
apiece on us. We felt that we must be of some impor- 
tance to meet with so much consideration. 
On the next morning we embarked, handing our notes 
to the captain. The captain was an elderly man, very 
tall, and a Yankee. He pointed to the notes and asked 
us some questions that we did not understand. We 
answered “Yes.” We knew that much English. The 
answer seemed to be satisfactory; but I noticed that 
we were the only members of the crew who brought notes. 
We were towed out of Chesapeake Bay, and I was at 
the wheel, steering the vessel. The ‘Old Man”’ was walk- 
ing the poop deck, when he turned and spoke to me. 
As I could not understand him, I pretended not to hear 
and gave my attention entirely to the steering. He kept — 
on talking, apparently insisting that I answer. As I still 
said nothing, he came up and shook a fist in my face, 
pointing with one hand to the tugboat. Then I thought ~ 
that he wanted me to steer straight toward the smoke- 
stack of the tugboat, and I answered “Yes, sir.” He 
looked at me with blood in his eyes, then walked away, Bis 
scratching his head and cursing. I found out afterwar 
that he wanted me to tell him toward what point of t 
compass I was heading the vessel. I could understand so: 
of his cursing, and I knew what he meant by “squarehe: 
and “Dutchman.” We soon got used to that look o: 
and to the cursing, and before many days I had lear 
enough English to get along. . 
The Old Man was what we called a “hard case.” 
was drunk most of the time. His ship, instead of ] 
ne, as the boarding master had told us, 
: None could be ae to sail 1 in it 
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Americans on board were the Old Man and the mate. 
The second mate was a Mexican half-breed and a hard 
case. The steward and the cook were negroes. There 
were sixteen men before the mast, and among these about 
ten different nationalities were represented. 

Coming out of Chesapeake Bay, off Cape Hatteras, 
we ran into a heavy storm. Any one who has been near 
Cape Hatteras in a storm knows how the wind can blow 
there. As our vessel was new, the storm played havoc 
with the new rigging. The lanyards stretched, leaving 
_ the rigging slack, and this caused the masts and yards to 
bend first to one side and then to the other in the terrible 
rolling of the ship. We lost the main-topgallant mast 
and the mizzen-topgallant mast. Throughout the night 
all hands were busy. It was as much as a man’s life was 
worth to be aloft securing the yards on the swaying masts. 
I was up in the foretop, and most of the time it was all 
that I could do to hold on with both hands. 

We ran out of this storm and got into fine weather, 
next day. But the vessel had suffered severely, and a 
lot of hard work would be required to make everything 
shipshape again. I was good at fancy sailor work arid the 
second mate detailed me to make the repairs on the rig- 
ging. This gave me an easy job all the way to Rio. AlI- 
though the second mate was a brute in some respects, he 
was a thorough sailor himself and would recognize good 
seamanship. On that account he treated me well enough. 

We arrived at Rio in February, a bad time of the year 
for yellow fever. The yellow jack was flying from the 
foremast of nearly every vessel in the harbor, indicating 
that there was yellow fever on board. No vessels were 
allowed to lie alongside the wharf, because of the pesti- 
lence. All lay at anchorage and were unloaded and 
loaded by means of lighters. When our general cargo 
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was out we began to load coffee. None of the crew were 
allowed to go ashore. The Old Man went ashore occa- 
sionally, but stayed on board and kept drunk most of 
the time. 
Poor food was served in these coffee packets, contrary 
to the custom of American vessels, and the Baltimore 
was one of the worst-feeding ships afloat. The negro 
cook wasabad one. The stuff that he served in the morn- 
ing for coffee was a coal-black mixture that may have 
contained anything besides coffee. A tablespoonful of  ~ 
molasses was put into a cup of it for sweetening, as sugar 
was not served. This molasses was of an inferior kind 
called “black draft.” The salt beef, known as “horse,” 
which was served at noon, almost stunk us away from the 
table. Usually cracker hash was served at supper. This 
was a batter of sea biscuits and “slush”? — the Jeavings © 
of the salt horse — and it was fried in rancid grease. We 
complained about the salt horse; but the Old Man only 
ordered the beef barrels to be opened, the meat washed, ok 
and the brine changed. This did not improve the stuff, u 
so far as we could notice. As we were not allowed | shore = 
leave at Rio we could not go out to buy ourselves dece 
meals. So a number of us signed a petition asking 1 
Old Man to buy us some fruit out of our own mon 
We sent this to him, and after a while he came out 
deck, drunk as usual, shook the petition in our faces, 
snarled, “Fruit you want!’* and he cursed us. We had 4 
to go without fruit. | 
All of us before the mast were so bitter at the treatm 
we got that we planned to desert. We heard i 


United States. I had heard so much, tod al 
ncisco ete. on Sie 4 a I ant one I 
We 
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ourselves into parties. I was in a party of six. The 
officers watched us, as they knew that some plot was 
afoot; but our party kept its plan quiet. “Chips,” the 
carpenter, had to stand officer’s watch in port. We knew 
that he was a kind of good fellow and sympathized with 
us. Furthermore, we knew that he always slept on his 
watch. One night when the tide was coming in and Chips 
was asleep at his post, we lowered the fenders that huny 
over the side of the ship for the lighters to lie against. 
These fenders were timbers a foot thick and twelve feet 
long. We lashed them together, laying a couple of plenks 
crosswise on top, and this gave us a satisfactory raft. 
We could not use the ship’s small boats in our enterprise, 
because these were hoisted each night. Everything 
went quietly and smoothly. Two of our party lost heart, 
but the other four of us got on the raft with vur baggage 
and cut loose. We had paddles with us but did not use 
them while we were near the ship, for fear that the noise 
of the paddling might give us away. For a time we 
drifted slowly toward the shore; but we had a long way 
to go, and when we got halfway in, the tide turned. We 
had miscalculated the turning of the tide and started too 
late. As the ebbing tide grew stronyer, the raft became 
unmanageable with paddles, and we drifted toward the 
sea. We were bearing down on an Italian man-of-war, 
and we hung up on his anchor chain. The Italians took 
us on board. Of course they saw that we were runaways, 
and there was nothing for us to do but tell them from 
what vessel we had come. In the morning they took us 
back to the Baltimore in a launch, towing our raft along. 

The Old Man was beside himself with rage when he 
sighted us. It was a good thing that the Italians did 
not understand the English language, for the Old Man 
Jet out a string of oaths and called us everything in crea- 
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tion except gentlemen. He had the hand irons ready and 
clapped us into them as soon as we came on board. But 
he did not mean to lose any of our labor. He had the 
irons removed during working hours and made us help 
finish loading the cargo of coffee. The hardest tasks were 
assigned us. I had to stand at the winch, hoisting the 
sacks of coffee, with no protection from the burning sun 
except a little piece of canvas above me. The four of us 
were allowed the regular noon meal, but for breakfast 
and supper we were given only sea biscuit and water. 

With no more food than this we could not have endured 
the labor that was required of us. But one of the other 
men had found a way to get into the storeroom where 
the cabin supplies were kept, and he and others took 
from it a variety of preserved foods, including hams and - 
bacon. There was quite a banquet every evening in the 
forecastle. = 

At night those of us who had tried to run away were - 
put back in irons, which were again removed in the morn- 
ing. Our treatment as prisoners did not last long, for 
we soon finished loading and weighed anchor. It would 
have been foolish to keep us in irons at sea, as every hand 
had to be available for working the ship, night and day. 

On the voyage back to Baltimore the crew was i a 
temper to mutiny. The officers fell out with one an 
and we were only waiting for a fight to start among’ 
when we would join in. The Old Man and the see 
mate, in particular, did not get on together. f 
came nearest starting one day when the second mate » 
doing some work in the mizzen rigging. The Old 
was walking up and down the poop deck, criticizi 
-mate’s work, and the two ees Ser words. — 
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hip pocket. But he was too slow. The second mate 
held a marlinespike, heavy and sharp-pointed, within 
an inch of the Old Man’s hand and threatened to drive 
it through his skull. The two glared at each other for a 
few seconds, and then the Old Man walked away without 
saying another word. 
About halfway on the return trip, the negro steward 
reported that the cabin stores were almost gone. The 
' officers knew well enough that the crew had something 
to do with this, but they said nothing because they feared 
what we might do. They now had to eat of the same food 
that was served to us, and this did much to check the 
brewing trouble. It did us good to see salt horse served 
in the cabin, and our humor improved every time the 
Old Man threw some of the rotten meat in the steward’s 
face. We reached Baltimore without further incident. 
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“The American full-rigged ship William G. Davis, bound for 
San Francisco.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


AROUND THE HORN TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue Old Man paid us off on board the bark at Baltimore, 
one morning. I figured that I should receive about 
fourteen dollars, but I got only four. When I protested, 
the Old Man showed me my account, in which there was 
one item that I did not know I owed. It covered a note 
calling for the payment of ten dollars to that boarding 
master and fellow countryman of mine. This was the 
note I had handed the Old Man to identify me! The 
ten dollars were supposed to be due the boarding master 
because the Baltimore had been delayed a day after he 
had got my advance note. When the fellow took Fred 
and me to the theater, I suppose he thought that we were 
entitled to one dollar and he to nine out of ten dollars 
of our own. There was nothing for me to do but take 
the four dollars that the Old Man said were owing me. 
At this rate I had netted a dollar a month at the vilest 


service. I did not want any more sailing in coffee packets. 
14 
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I resented the boarding master’s shabby trick, and be-. 
fore the morning was over I had told him what I thought 
of him; but that did not help me much. This time Fred 
and I arranged with a man named Hunter to stay at his 
place, which was known as the most decent boarding 
house for sailors in Baltimore. 

When I had brought in my baggage, I sat down in the 
office of Hunter’s place and tried to figure out what to do 
with the four dollars I had. I needed a suit of clothes 
more than anything else, but I could not buy one for four 
dollars. I was still thinking matters over when the runner 
of our boarding house came in, announcing that two able 
seamen were wanted on the William G. Davis, sailing next 
day for San Francisco. The runner in a sailor’s boarding 
house is a kind of executive officer to the boarding master, 
doing his dirty work. He must be a bully and a first- 
class fighter. He goes on board a vessel when it. arrives 
and tries to get sailors to come to his boarding house. 
On sailing day he sees to it that those who have shipped 
from his place get on board. He scours the town for run- 
aways and drunks, sandbagging or drugging them if nec- 
essary. Without his services, the boarding master would 
not be able to collect on a good many advance notes. 

Most of the men at our boarding house were coasting 
sailors; and none of them wanted to make this deep-water 
trip to San Francisco. But I still was anxious to go there, 
and so was Fred. Anyway, we wanted the few dollars in 
cash that we could get on our advance notes, and we soon 
made up our minds. We told Hunter ‘that if he would 
give us half the amount of our-advance notes in cash, we 
would ship. As our bill for a day would be small and he 
was not to outfit us, he agreed. We signed up, and each of 
us got ten dollars out of a twenty-dollar note. With this 
money we bought some clothing that we needed badly. 
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It was in May of 1888 that I left Baltimore, as able 
seaman in the American full-rigged ship William G. 
Davis, bound for San Francisco. The crew was the usual 
hodgepodge of nationalities, each man talking the English 
language in his own way. We rounded Cape Horn in 
July, it being midwinter in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Cold weather and storms were encountered, of course; 
but we had a good ship under our feet, officered by gentle- 
men from the captain down. We were well fed, and a 
stove was kept heated in the sail locker for the comfort 
of the crew. Our only difficulty came when the main 
supply of fresh water was found to be polluted, after 
we had rounded the Horn. 

Under the poop deck in a sailing vessel there was gen- 
erally a large tank that extended to the bottom of the hold. ° 
It contained the main supply of water, which was held in 
reserve until all other fresh water on the ship had been 
used. Above this tank on the Davis was the room where 
subsistence stores were kept. The tank was covered in 
part by a lid that was raised at times to let air reach the 
water. One day the cook took a piece of salt beef out of a 
barrel in the storeroom and laid it on top of the tank when 
the lid was up. The vessel rolled, and the meat fell into 
the tank. The cook said nothing about this; but when 
we began to use water from the tank, we found that it 
had a bad taste. Several men complained of pain in t 
stomach after they had drunk of the water, which 
got so bad that we could not use it. We examined th 
tank and fished out the chunk of rotten meat. The c 
had to admit that it got into the tank through his 
Jessness. Fortunately, we were now in equatorial | 

tudes, where we occasionally got a heavy showe 
| enough water to keep from being put on a 
1d to be sparing in the use of it. 
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“ Jack looked us over and said, ‘What ship?’ ” 


We reached San Francisco in September. There the 
ship was sold and we were paid off, Fred and I receiving 
about twenty dollars each. On the voyage out we had 
heard a good deal about the different boarding masters 
in San Francisco, and particularly about Three-Fingered 

Jack. It was said that he was a hard case, but that the 

| best coasting sailors stayed at his boarding house. Fred 
and I planned to ship out of San Francisco on coasting 
vessels, because coasting was said to pay well, and we 
thought that Jack’s place might be the best one for our 
purposes. 

We were curious to see Jack, and we set out at once to 
look for his place. We found it in Stewart Street. The 
“ office”’ was a long barroom with sanded floor, furnished 
only with a few tables and chairs, like all such places. 
Jack happened to be in when we entered. He was a tall, 
blond fellow with a jaw that looked businesslike. I saw 
that he outmeasured me all around; and I am of more 
than the ordinary size. 

Jack looked us over and said, “‘What ship?’ We told 
him that we had come in on the Davis and wanted to stay _ 
at his place until we got a chance to ship as coasting sail- ~ 
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ors. He agreed to take us in. Jack’s talk was rough; 
and he had come by his nickname through losing two 
fingers of his left hand in a shooting scrape. But he did 
not look like a bully, and there was a twinkle in his eye 
that appealed to me. In talking with him, I found out 
that he was a Swede. This made me a bit wary, as my 
experiences with that countryman of mine in Baltimore 
had been so unpleasant. But I decided to trust Three- 
Fingered Jack to treat me fairly, and I never was sorry 
for having done so. Jack was a man who treated other 
men as he found them. He dealt with roughs and sharp- 
ers in their own manner; but he would help a decent man 
every time he could, and he did the best he knew how to 
do for his family. 

After arranging to stay at Jack’s place, Fred and I set . 
out to see something of the town, each of us carrying the 
larger part of twenty dollars. In the course of the eve- 
ning we were separated from our money and from each 
other. Fred never got back to Jack’s place. He went to 
a deep-water boarding place and, after a week on shore, 
shipped with the rest of the men from the William G. 
Davis on an English vessel bound for Liverpool. I have 
not seen him since. 
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Dower are: 
“A lumber vessel is brought close enough in to.be loaded directly 
from wooden chutes.”’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 
‘COAST SAILING 


| I FELT mean about going back to Jack’s place broke, 

: when I should have paid a week’s board in advance as 

soon as Jack agreed to take me. In the morning I told 
Jack what had happened, and he said that he had ex- 
pected it; if he had known just when I was going out for 
the evening, he would have taken most of my money for 
safe keeping. While Jack was speaking, an agent of the 
Coast Seamen’s Union came in and announced that he 
wanted a man to ship on the steam schooner Navarro, 
which was ready to leave in an hour. 

“Tam your man,” I spoke up. But the agent would 
not consider me because I did not belong to the sailors’. 
union. It did not help that I promised to join as soon 
as I had earned enough money to do so. 

Se ack stood by till he saw that I was in earnest, and then 
ied to me and said: “Well, young fellow, do you 
y want to go in that ship? Remember, Shee ‘ll gs 
ardest zing of work.” 
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*T don’t mind hard work,” I answered. “I want a 
chance to earn some money, and I mean to get into the 
coasting service.” 

Jack then paid the agent my entrance fee, and I joined 
the Coast Seamen’s Union on the spot. I shipped on the 
Navarro at a wage of fifty dollars a month with fifty cents 
an hour for overtime, the total amounting to from seventy- 
five to eighty dollars a month. The pay was high in 
these coasting vessels because of the hard work required. 
We left San Francisco that morning; reached Navarro, 
a hundred and forty miles up the coast, next morning ; 
and started to load right away. 

Navarro was an outside port, one without shelter from 
winds blowing from the ocean. Most of the places for 
loading lumber were outside ports, and Navarro was one 
of the worst of these. The place belonged to the lumber 
company, which also owned our schooner. With the 
ocean swell rolling in, the water at such an outside port 
is seldom smooth. No wharves could withstand the 
force of the heavy seas. Therefore, a lumber vessel is 
brought close enough in to be loaded directly from wooden 


“The seamen stand ready to catch the lumber as it leaves the chute.” 
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chutes that extend from the mountain side. Sometimes 
a steel cable is used instead of a chute to carry the lumber, 
but this is not the general practice. 

When a vessel arrives at her loading place she picks up 
a mooring chain buoyed so far out from land that she 
will have swinging room. This mooring chain is much 
heavier than the vessel’s own anchor chains, as it must be 
depended upon to hold the vessel if she fails to get off 
from shore in a heavy blow.. When the mooring chain 
has been taken on board and securely fastened, the breast 
lines, by which the vessel is hauled in to shore, have to 
be run out and fastened to ring bolts in outlying rocks. 
A small boat, manned by the most practiced seamen and 
generally commanded by the second mate, takes out the 
breast lines. As the water is breaking almost all the 
time, the boat is in danger of being dashed upon the rocks 
or capsized. Many men have been drowned in this work. 
When the vessel has been hauled under the chute, the 
loading has to be done in the shortest possible time, as 
it is hard to tell how long the vessel will be able to stay 
there, especially during the winter months when the 
southwest winds blow hard. 

The lumber is sent down the chute, near the end of 
which a man operates a brake to check the force with 
which the lumber descends. The seamen stand ready 
to catch the lumber as it leaves the chute. As each man 
gets a piece of timber he runs with it, lays it down exactly 
where it belongs, and returns to the chute. No walking 
is allowed. Nevertheless, the lumber must be stowed 
accurately. In the twinkling of an eye, a man must 
determine just where any sort of timber belongs. When 
the hold is full, the deck is loaded, the larger part of the 
cargo of a lumber schooner going on deck. The work 
goes well enough when the water is comparatively smooth ; 
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but when the vessel rolls, the chute during some moments 
is high above the deck. This makes it difficult for a man 
below to catch a timber at the right instant and to get 
the right hold. If he makes a single slip, or if the man at 
the brake does not apply it in time, he may be injured 
or killed. 

On my first day at Navarro we took on railway ties. 
Loading ties, which we called “sinkers,” is particularly 
hard and dangerous work. If water-soaked, as they 
usually are, one of them is as much as a strong man can 
carry. When the vessel rolls and a man has to catch 
many of them on the fly from the chute overhead, his 
arms become bitterly sore. Several times during my 
first day I felt that I could hardly go on; but I would not 
give up. I thought that if others stood this work I could,- 
and I wanted the big pay. At the end of the day I was 
so tired that I could take only a cup of coffee at supper. 
Every bone and muscle seemed to ache. But before 
many days I had hardened to the work. Of course, I 
made a good many mistakes at first, and several times 
I came near being killed before I got the knack of the 
job. 

The food on these lumber schooners was excellent. In 
the morning, before work, coffee was served. With it 
we might have sandwiches, cakes, or hot biscuits. At 
half-past seven we had breakfast, at which beefsteak, eggs, 
and ham were served along with side dishes. At nine 
coffee was served again, but enough for a meal went with 
it. At noon we had a substantial meal; at four 6’clock, 
coffee again; and at six a big supper. The table was 
kept set during the night so that any man might help 
himself. 

The distance between San Francisco and a loading 
port was generally short, the average run requiring about 
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twelve hours. A vessel would leave her loading port in 
the evening, reach San Francisco early on the next morn- 
ing, and unload at once. By afternoon or evening of the 
next day, the cargo was generally out, and coal was taken 
on. The vessel would leave San Francisco that night and 
reach the loading place next morning in time for a full 
day’s work. The vessel was working cargo, either load- 
ing or discharging, every day in the year. But we were 
paid for Sunday work as overtime.’ When the vessel 
was running — always at night — the seamen had to do 
the usual work, such as taking their tricks at the wheel 
or standing lookout. This allowed them only one whole 
night for rest during the round trip — the night between 
two days at unloading. But as that night was the only 
time they had for themselves, they generally spent it at 
resorts in San Francisco. In the morning they would re- 
port for work after a night of dancing and drinking. Most 
of them broke down within a few years. 

I stayed on the Navarro for about three months, and I 
might have stayed longer, but for an accident. We were 
loading sinkers at Navarro, a rough sea was running, and 
the vessel was rolling heavily. I failed to catch a tie 
as I should have, and the end of it came down on my big 
toe. It may have been that the brakeman did not apply 
the brake at the right moment, or the fault may have been 
mine. At any rate, my toe was mashed, and in a day or 
so my foot was in such condition that I could not work. 
Our cargo was to be unloaded at San Pedro, instead of 
at San Francisco as was usual; and when we reached 
San Pedro, I was put in a hospital maintained for coasting 
sailors. - 

This hospital was more like a boarding house for tour- 
ists than a hospital. The building, set on a hill in the 
midst of a garden, had been a private residence, and it 
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was now rented for use as a hospital. There was no 
charge for board or lodging or medical attention, and 
everything was of the best. A good many sailors tried 
to get into the place for the winter months, but they 
had to have something really the matter with them in 
order to qualify for admission. Once in, they stayed 
as long as they could. I was admitted in the middle 
of December, when the place was about full. There 
was a whole ship’s company of us: one captain, two mates, 

a couple of engineers, and a number of sailors. An old — 
sailor, acting as hospital steward, was in charge. The 
doctor visited his patients twice a day, and he seemed 
to be in no hurry about getting rid of them. As men 
became able to do so, they were required to help keep | 
the place in order. Any who could walk might go where- 
they pleased if they returned on time in the evening. 
After I had been at the hospital about a week, I was able 
to put a shoe on my injured foot and began to limp about 
town. On New Year’s Day I was discharged from the 
hospital. 

That same day I shipped out of San Pedro as second 
mate on a lumber schooner sailing for Humboldt, Oregon. 
The crew had been on a carouse ashore, and they 
it up at sea till most of them fell asleep below 
My watch was from midnight till four in the morning, 
during that time we were becalmed. The officer whom 

_ lieved told me to let the men sleep while there was no wi 
that ae were getting over their drunkenness and 
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such discipline as prevails on a deep-water ship, for con- 
ditions were entirely different. The officers, sometimes 
including the captain, had to carry lumber with the rest, 
and the men were free to quit at any time. As the vessel 
would soon lose money for her owners if left short-handed, 
it was often necessary to let the sailors have their own 
way. But for the most part, these men did their work 
- well. There was plenty of grumbling, but that did not 
matter’so long as the work went on. There was seldom 
any serious trouble. I sailed in lumber vessels, some- 
times as second officer and sometimes as first officer, for 
nearly a year. 

It was shortly after my arrival in San Francisco that 
I made my declaration of intention to become an Amer- 
ican citizen. Three-Fingered Jack vouched for me then, 
and he vouched for me again, five years later, when I was 
granted full citizenship. 
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“During their spawning seasons salmon would enter or try to enter 
the river.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


SALMON FISHING IN ALASKA 


In the summer of 1889, with a lot of other coasting sea- 
men, I hired out to the Alaska Improvement Company 
for salmon fishing. The head of the concern said that 
if we put up fifty thousand cases of salmon that season, 
he would buy each of us a five-dollar hat. We went to 
Alaska early and built the cannery at Karluk on Kodiak 
Island, where several canneries had already been es- 
tablished. Here the Karluk River empties into an open 
bay. During their spawning seasons salmon would 
enter or try to enter the river. The red salmon, in par- 
ticular, came in vast numbers. In former years, all the 
fishing had been done in the river; but this year there 
were several new outfits and there was not room for all. 
So we began to seine along the beach, where it turned out 
that the fishing was better than in the river. 

In seining, we would pay the net out from a dory, a 
line attached to the first end of the net being manned 
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from the shore. Then we would bring the second end 
around so that the net would form a half circle corralling 
the fish. From this second end a line was now brought 
ashore and we would haul both ends of the net in, bring- 
ing the catch up on the beach. Sometimes we inclosed 
so many fish that we could not haul them in at once, but 
had to bring them up, little by little, with a scoop net. 
In the river, nets about seventy-five fathoms long were 
used ; but on the beach we first doubled and then trebled 
these. Finally we sewed four nets end to end, making a 
net of three hundred fathoms, or about eighteen hundred 
feet. This was the longest net we could use with- 
out too great danger of having it break. The largest 
catch we could take at one seining was fifty thousand 
fish. These, being red salmon, would average between 
two and three pounds apiece, making a total weight of 
something like sixty tons to a single catch. It would take 
a whole day to clear away such a haul, the like of which 
was not made often. 

Sometimes we would bring up a lot of herring, steel- 
heads, dog salmon, or humpbacked salmon, none of which 
were at that time marketable. Again a shark would tear 
our net. We took a few silver salmon which, being red- 
fleshed, were marketable; also some king, or ‘‘quinnat,” 
salmon. The king is the finest of salmon, weighing on the 
average about twenty-two pounds, but sometimes twice or 
even three times as much as that. When we made a haul, 
we had to load the salmon in boats and deliver them at 
the cannery. There they were counted by tally men 
in order to determine our bonus, and then they were 
cleaned and put up in cans by Chinese. 

We had hard work, and we had to be on the alert night 
and day when the red salmon would be running strong. 
Even Karluk Bay was not large enough to allow all the 
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outfits there to put out nets at the same time. Besides, 
the choicest place for seining was on the beach next to 
the mouth of the river and south of it. The beach to 
the north of the river was full of rocks that would tear 
our nets. We fishermen camped on the beach, digging 
holes in the river bank for shelter. Every party kept a 
lookout. At the first sign of a run of salmon all the 
fishermen rushed to man their boats. Then came a scram- 
ble in which each outfit tried to put out its net ahead of 
the rest, at the same time trying to get the seining place 
next to the river. Often different outfits would fight 
for advantage. After a time the fishermen for the differ- 
ent canneries agreed to take the place next to the river by 
turns. This agreement avoided much trouble. But 
it did not prove entirely satisfactory, for it was found — 
that in a thin run of salmon the boat next to the river © 
was not advantaged. 

The entrance to Karluk River was treacherous because 
of whirlpools, and the least sea made the bay dangerous 
to navigate. But when the salmon were running thick, 
the men took little thought of these dangers, and saad 
were drowned at the mouth of the river. 

There was a cove about two miles down the heach, 
toward the ocean, into which a stream entered by a water- 
fall. At times the salmon were thick there, trying ta 
leap the falls. But the waters about the cove were gen- 
erally so rough that we could not get near it. At low 
tide there was a short stretch of beach on which boats 
could be hauled up; but at high tide even this bit « of 
beach was covered, and the rocky sides of the cove : 
ee om the water’s edge. hing 
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“‘In a few hours, at the cove, we loaded our boats to the gunnels.”’ 


tide was running in, and the waters had become rough. 
Our boats were too heavily loaded, but we would not 
_ think of lightening them by throwing our fish overboard. 
We had just got well away from shore when there came 
a heavy squall and a big sea with it that swamped our 
boats. We had to swim and wade to a group of rocks at 
the water’s edge, and by the time we got on them we were 
pretty well battered. 

We stopped to wring some of the sea water out of our 
clothes; but we could not stay on the rocks, for the tide 
would soon cover them. There was nothing to do but 
climb the rocky heights above us. We had saved 
some of our fishing pews, which were implements like — 
one-tined pitchforks; and with these we tried the rocks 
to find footholds — a difficult thing to do on this chalky 

and crumbly cliff side. We had only about two hundred 
feet to climb, but they seemed like two thousand feet. 
4s dark, and the seas broke high about us. Occa- 
the tocks would whos to ere way bese our ese 
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had worn out both uppers and soles of our shoes, our coats 
and trousers were in shreds, and there were cuts and 
bruises all over our bodies. We were too exhausted, just 
then, to walk the two miles that would have brought us 
to the cannery. We went back in the morning, rubbed 
ourselves with liniment, and after a couple of days were 
as fit as ever. What mattered was that we had lost all 
our fish. The boats were picked up again on the rocky 
bit of shore near which we had lost them. 

After seining, gill netting was the most important 
method of salmon fishing in Alaska. It was practiced 
mostly in the rivers and inlets about large bays, such as | 
Bristol Bay. Several boats, each with two men in it, 
would put out a net and drift with it for a while, and the 
salmon would be gilled in the meshes. The men were - 
paid ten cents for each king salmon and two cents for 
each red salmon brought in. Sometimes these fishermen 
made as much as the men in seining parties. 

For the season of 1889 each of us was to be paid at the 
rate of forty-five dollars a month, in addition to his keep, 
from the time we left San Francisco till we got back. 
Besides this, five dollars was to be divided among us" 
every thousand fish brought in. When a haul of | 
thousand fish was worked by twenty men, the sh 
each in this bonus was twelve and a half dollars. A go 
many of us made a net earning of three hundred d 
or more that season, and each man in our outfit got a f 
dollar hat in addition. These hats were bought for u us b 
the president of the company, as he had promised, for our 
pack ran far above fifty thousand cases. 

We got back to San Francisco in August. The f 
‘men were well supplied with money, which they proc 
nd freely. When their money was gon 
to pies on ee lumber vessels. 


“The whole fleet was engaged. Potatoes were flying everywhere.” 


CHAPTER SIX. 


HUNTING THE FUR SEAL 


I wap heard that sealing offered adventurous and _prof- 
itable employment for officers and hunters, and I engaged 
with H. Liebes and Company, fur traders of San Fran- 
cisco, to navigate one of their vessels. They assigned 
me to the Alexander, a schooner of only fifty-two tons, 
fitted out for sealing and sea-otter hunting. I was to 
have nothing to do with the hunting. On such vessels 
the head hunter usually ranked the navigating officer ; 
but as the hunters were a company apart from the rest 
of the crew and the head hunter was seldom a seaman, 
the navigator was in effect captain. The hunters en- 
gaged for this cruise of the Alexander were Mexicans 
__ from the border of Mexico and California. They had had 
___ Jong experience in their work, particularly in hunting sea 
ear off the coast of southern California. 
g in my time was carried on principally off 
an, Siberian, and Japanese coasts. There was 
om ike sil ive dN ll a 
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some sealing in the Southern Hemisphere also, but I 
never got into that. 

The sealing fleet generally fitted out in January — 
most of the vessels at San Francisco, but some at Seattle 
and some at Victoria. After Christmas the officers would 
begin to gather their crews. There was no fixed pay, 
the earnings of all depending upon the number of pelts 
taken ; but each man received a large advance note against 
whatever pay might become due him. Most of the men 
came aboard lacking even sufficient clothing, and having 
to be outfitted from the slop chest. They would come 
back from a nine or ten months’ cruise with their ac- 
counts overdrawn and would be paid ‘off with a dollar; — 
the minimum that they might be paid under the shipping 
law. With so little inducement to offer, we had to take - 
whatever men we could get for our crews — generally sots 
that we found hanging around saloon corners near the water. 
front. Some of these had been shoemakers, others brick 
masons, and others paper hangers. No matter what they 
were, we soon broke them in. We always managed to 
get a few sailors in a crew of from twenty to thirty men — 
enough for our purposes, as the vessels were small. 

With such crews, the officers could not deal softly. 
The men were in the majority, even with the hunters 
against them, and they would have taken the upper 
hand at any show of timidity. The sealing vessels al- 
ways carried large stocks of liquor, and this was deal 
most freely during actual hunting. Then the wor 
severe and the men had to be humored to be kept 
The vessels, too, carried a good many firearms, but 
the hunters were not intrusted with these more the 
peeeery or seemed safe. ai it she Lge ofte 

ight 
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The food on most sealing vessels was all that the men 
could wish for. Liebes and Company were particularly 
liberal, telling their captains to buy any provisions that 
they wanted. It was partly on this account that the 
firm was always able to engage the most experienced 
hunters and got the best results from its outfits. 

Herman Liebes, the president of the fur company, was 
an employer who believed in treating his men according 
to their deserts. He was a friend to his sealing captains 
and hunters, many of whom he helped to buy homes. 
When we were broke, the easiest way to get money enough 
to last us till the next hunting season opened was to ask 
Herman Liebes for it. We generally got back from our 
cruises in October, and our money would be gone by the 
middle of December at the latest. Then we skippers 
would meet and decide how large an advance of cash we 
should ask for, after which we went to Herman Liebes’ 

office together. 

He always knew what we were after, and would speak first, 
saying: “Well, boys, I suppose you want money. How 
much do you want apiece ?”’ 

“Five hundred dollars,” we might answer. 

“It takes a millionaire to keep you fellows going,” he 
would say; and I believed him. But he would pay cheer- 
fully. ~ 

The commander of a sealing vessel had a kind of roving 
commission. The only orders he had from the owners 
were to fit out for a year and come back with furs. The 
vessel cleared merely for seal and sea-otter hunting. No 
masters of other vessels had such loose orders. The sealer 
was practically free to go where he pleased and do what 
he pleased, so long as he came back with a catch of furs. 
He had, of course, to take into account the laws govern- 
ing the hunting. If he broke the laws and got caught, 
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he had to take the personal consequences, and he might 
cause the owners to lose their vessel through forfeiture. 

Sealing on the Pribilof Islands, the great seal rookeries, 
has from the first been under Russian or American con- 
trol. But sealing in the open waters of Bering Sea and 
the Pacific — pelagic sealing — was not so easily regulated. 
The northwestern Indians had long gone out in their 
small boats to hunt seals far from shore; and in 1879 
white men began to take seals from vessels carrying 
small hunting boats. In 1894, hunting seals with firearms 
was prohibited, the purpose being to lessen the number 
taken; but it was found that white men soon became 
as skillful as the northern natives at spearing seals. The 
taking of seals anywhere within sixty miles of the Pribilof - 
Islands was also prohibited. Yet the sealers still came- 
back with heavy catches. 

In 1896, a Joint British-American Commission made 
an investigation of the taking of fur seals. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan was a member of this Commission. He 
perhaps did more than any other man to keep the fur 
seals from being hunted off the face of the earth. 
my hunting days I did not give much thought to t 
matter of saving seals and sea otters; but now I am gl. 
that protection came in time to save the seals and pre 
ably the sea otters also from total destruction. In his 
autobiography, called The Days of a Man, Dr. i 
gives an account of the Joint Commission; and in 
story of Matka he tells about the life of the fur seal. 

After 1897 the United States government made 
lawful for Americans in American vessels to take fur i 
Spgrbcre. The Britishers continued their se ; 
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fifteen years. This was accomplished through an agree- 
ment between the United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
and Russia. 

In hunting seals in the open ocean, a vessel will locate 
a migrating herd and follow it up gradually. Having 
found a suitable place for hunting, the vessel will lie to 
and send out several small boats which are equipped with 
sails and oars. These boats, built for speed rather than 
safety, are sharp at bow and stern, and are known as 
““double-enders.”’ Each of them carries a hunter in the 
bow, a boat puller, and a steersman. The steersman, 
when he can, gives a lift with his paddle. If there is 
wind, the boats sail until they approach a sleeping seal. 
The seal lies on its back in the water, snoring, and rocking 
with the roll of the waves. The least noise or strange odor 
would waken him and he would be off like a shot. The 
small boat lowers its sail and steals up on the seal from 
the leeward. The hunter stands ready with shotgun, 
rifle, or spear. With either of these his aim is sure, and 
the seal never wakens. The body of the seal is picked 
up quickly, as it may sink. If there is time between the 
killing of one seal and another, the seals are skinned and 
the carcasses are thrown overboard as the small boat 
sails along. Otherwise, the small boat is loaded to ca- 
pacity and the skinning is done on the vessel. 

The small boats will leave a vessel at daybreak and 
return at sundown. In northern latitudes, when the 
days become much longer than the nights, this means 
that the boats will be away for sixteen and sometimes — 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. The men get a 
substantial breakfast before they leave the vessel, and 
- each boat carries a lunch box and a water breaker. On | 
~ leaving, the men have an understanding with the captain 
as to the direction they will take; but they may change 
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their courses in pursuing seals. When the boats are out, 
the captain and the cook are generally the only men on 
board a sealer. 

All goes well enough if the weather stays fair: the men 
in the boats will be careful not to go so far that they can- 
not return by dark. But if a storm comes up, the cap- 
tain’s responsibility becomes a heavy one. He may have — 
as many as six boats out, and he must pick up any of 
them that fail to come in when they should. Those that 
went to windward for the day he does not bother 
much about. They should be able to come in. But those 
that went to leeward he sets out to find. He cruises 
around, sending up rockets and firing his signal gun. If 
there is a fog, the difficulties are greater. Sometimes the — 
boats will be picked up by another sealer and sent back- 
as soon as there is opportunity, or men and boats may 
be kept. Boats are lost occasionally. But though mere 
cockle shells, they have been known to ride out a storm 
for days and return to their vessels. Again they have 
been picked up with their crews gone crazy with hard- 
ships. The boats would have to’be cut away to release 
the men from the seats, their legs being so swollen from 
exposure to salt water. Boats have at times been over- 


turned by whales and their occupants drowned. I have — 


often sat up on the masthead through a whole night, 
looking for missing boats. i 
When the boats get in at the end of a day’s hunt, the © 
men have a big supper. They need it, too, for bety 
sundown and daybreak each small boat’s crew must fini 
skinning whatever carcasses it has brought aboar« and 
paid down the hides. Skinning and ae are i 
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sealskins for curing. ‘Toward the end of a big day’s work, 
when a good deal of skinning has been done on board, 
the vessel and crew look like a pirate ship and her gang 
after action. 

When seals are plentiful, the men have little time for 
rest. But as the pay of all depends on the catch, the 
bigger it is the harder the men will work. Each hunter 
gets a percentage of the. market value of each hide that 
he and the men with him have taken, and this percentage 
amounts to from two to five dollars. The boat puller 
and steersman get fifty cents apiece for each hide they 
help to take. The hunters, in addition to their share in 
the work of skinning and salting, must load whatever 
shotgun or rifle shells they may need for each day’s hunt- 
ing. 

The cabin where shells are loaded is about twelve feet 
long by ten feet wide, and it contains a stove. As many 
as six hunters with a few helpers will be in the cabin load- 
ing shells. Twenty-five pound kegs of powder, some 
of them open, stand about the floor; the stove is going 
for melting lead to cast bullets; cigarettes and pipes 
are being smoked; and every one is in a hurry, as there 
may be but a few hours for sleep at best. Under such 
conditions accidents will happen occasionally. 

The first seizure of vessels for unlawful sealing was 
made in 1886, when several American and British vessels 
were taken by United States revenue cutters. When a 
seizure was made, an officer and two sailors were generally 
put on the vessel as a guard. The vessel was then ordered 
to Sitka, where the United States marshal took charge of 
it. Sitka was still the capital of Alaska and the seat of a 
United States District Court... Sometimes a seized ves- 
sel went to Sitka, and sometimes she went elsewhere. I 
recall an instance during the time when hunting was 
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allowed with spears only. An American vessel caught 
hunting with firearms was seized, her arms were taken 
away, a guard was put on board, and she was ordered to 
Sitka. Instead of obeying, she went to Japan and landed 
the guard. Then she proceeded to one of the Aleutian 
Islands, made spears, went hunting again, and returned 
to San Francisco with a big catch. 

“Wolf Larson,” or rather the New Englander who was 
Jack London’s principal model for the character of that 
name in The Sea Wolf, was once seized by the Rus- 
sians. He was in command of an American sealer hunt- 
ing off Bering Island, in Russian waters, when a Russian 
man-of-war ordered him to heave to. Instead of obey- 
ing, he turned his vessel head-on toward the warship and 
sailed down upon her, intending to ram her. The Rus-- 
sian commander did not expect anything of that kind and 
realized his danger barely in time to get out of the way. 
Wolf Larson and his outfit were captured. He himself 
was taken to Petropavlovsk, a naval station in Kam- 
chatka, where he was kept in jail for four months aac 
he found a way to escape. 

My first encounter with Wolf Larson came at the be 
ginning of my experiences as a sealer. We left San Fran- 
cisco with the Alexander in January, 1890, intending to 
make a year’s cruise in northern waters. It was too 
to go at once to Alaska; so we hunted seals off the ct 
of California during January and February. A 
many other vessels were hunting off the California c 
at that time. Some of them had come from Seattl 
a number of British vessels had come from Victc 
Drake’s Bay, thirty miles north of San Francis 
the meeting place for all these sealing vessels 
thirty of which would be at anchor there 
When the weather permitted, we would lea 
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ing for a day’s hunt, returning to anchorage at night. 
It was to be expected that there would be a good deal of 
fraternizing within the fleet. | 

One rough day when we all stayed at anchor, there was 
more visiting and conviviality than usual. Wolf Larson 
went to visit one of his friends, the skipper of a British 
vessel, and they drank together till they fell to quarreling. 
Then the Britisher clipped one side of Wolf Larson’s long 
red mustache, in which he took great pride, and threw 
him overboard. Larson swam to his own vessel, got her 
under way, and sailed about, firing potatoes into the 
Britisher from his signal gun. The Britisher soon got 
under way and returned the fire, also using potatoes. 
This stirred the rest of us, and vessel after vessel joined 
in the firing till the whole fleet was engaged. Potatoes 
were flying everywhere. Some men were hit, but none 
were badly hurt. Finally a truce was made, Wolf Larson 
invited all hands to a jamboree on his schooner, and peace 
was declared without any indemnities. 

In the beginning of March I sailed with the Alexander 
for Alaska. We did not stop to hunt seals on the way, 
and we reached Kodiak Island in two weeks. It was still 
very cold in this latitude; but it was usual to get a few 
days of calm and slightly cloudy weather in spring, when 
sea-otter hunting would be good, and on that account 
we went north so early. As it turned out, there was little 
good hunting weather that season, and we made a poor 
catch. 
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“The coat of the sea otter is the rarest and most prized of furs.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


SEA-OTTER HUNTING AND LAND HUNTING 


Huntine seals and hunting sea otters differ much, even 
as the habits of the animals differ. Men who know how 
to take sea otters can also take seals, but those experi- 
enced only in sealing are useless at taking otters. On 
this account a vessel fitted#out to hunt the otters was 
also fitted out to hunt seals. When the vessel reached 
the otter-hunting grounds, it left off sealing for a season, 
as both kinds of hunting could not be carried on by the 
same outfit at one time. During the early ’90’s there 
were perhaps never more than four schooners equipped 
to take sea otters. 

The coat of the sea otter, which is dark brown — almost 
black — with a silvery shimmer, is the rarest and most 
prized of furs. The animal is a little larger than the fe- 
male fur seal, the body, on an average, being four feet in 


length. The head looks much like a beaver’s, the legs 
40 
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are short, and the tail is stubby. The forepaws are 
adapted to grasping, while the large hind feet are webbed 
and paddle-shaped. 

Sea otters have been found in North Pacific waters from 
Lower California to the Aleutian Islands, and from the 
Aleutians to the Kurile Islands and even to Korea. But 
the few in the mgre southerly latitudes have thinner and 
coarser fur than the others. The sea otter is usually 
met with in open waters, swimming on its back and with 
only its nose above the surface. It often stays near kelp 
beds, and does not go so far from shore that the depth of 
the water will be over fifty fathoms. In deeper water it 
would probably be too far from its food supply, which 
consists largely of shellfish and particularly of sea urchins. 
It is seen to advantage only when feeding near shore. 
Then it stands on its hind legs, raising half its body above 
the surface. It will hold a sea urchin in each paw, open- 
ing one by knocking the other against it. Ordinarily 
it will not go up on dry land unless driven to do so by 
storm or cold. But it can travel along the beach and over 
rocks much faster than the seal. It is playful, and as it 
floats on its back will toss kelp and catch it in kitten-like 
fashion. At the slightest sign of danger it will leave a feed- 
ing ground, sometimes not to return for a season. Foot- 
prints on the shore, a light shown at night, oil on the surface 
of the water, or the smell of smoke will scare it away. 

In hunting sea otters, from three to nine of the small 
boats that are used in sealing form a group to pursue a 
single otter. Slender sweeps replace the oars, or “sculls,” 
used in sealing, and no sail is carried. There will per- 
haps be two rowers to a boat, besides the hunter and the 
steersman. [Each of the rowers handles a single sweep; 
and both of them strip to the waist, if the day is at all 
warm. ‘The boats spread out in a line, each keeping within 
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speaking distance of its neighbors. When one of the 
hunters distinguishes the nose of an otter among the 
waves he makes a sign to the rest, usually by having the 
steersman raise his paddle. The other boats move in- 
stantly to surround the animal. Each boat must take 
exactly the right position with reference to the boat near- 
est the otter. If there are three boats, they make a 
triangle with the otter in the center; if more than three, 
they make a circle. The hunter who has the best op- 
portunity directs a rifle bullet at the otter’s head. The 
chance is slight that it will find its mark, and the hunter 
does well if his bullet passes near enough to frighten the 
otter into diving. The object now is to keep the otter 
within the cordon of boats till he can be shot or made to. 
. wear himself out with frequent diving. In a moment at - 
the surface, the otter will see the best avenue of escape 
and dive for it. The hunters must be able to judge from 
the direction of the dive just where the otter will come up, 
and the boats must move like arrows for the next sur- 
round. Whenever the otter shows his nose, it must be 
within the narrowing circle of boats. Once out of it, 
he will be hard to overtake, though a lucky shot may 
reach him as he breaches to get air. Sometimes it takes 
three or four hours to run down one otter. At last he 
becomes worn out with trying to get away from the sur- 
round ; as the moments allowed him for breathing be: 
fewer, his dives become shorter ; the circle is drawn clo 

and a bullet finishes the job. 
If the otter can be killed at the first shot, so much 
better; but when this happens it is a matter of luck. 
nose of an “he shown for an instant above the: 
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“From three to nine of the small boats form a group to pursue 
a single otter.” 


A female sea otter with a nursing pup will carry it in 
her arms. Occasionally she will toss it away from her for 
a few seconds, as if teaching it to swim. When hunted 
she will cling to her pup till she has received a deadly 
wound. Then she will drop the pup, but will not make 
long dives, and she will always come up near it. The 
otter brings forth her young, one only at a time, on some 
rocky islet. She keeps the young one at her side for a 
year. At different times we tried to raise the young of 
sea otters, but without success. We offered them milk 
and all manner of foodstuffs, but they would neither eat 
nor sleep. They would cry like babies till they were ex- 
hausted, and at last they would starve to death. No 
sea otter has ever lived in captivity. I have seen animals 
exhibited as sea otters, but these were beavers. 

Sea otters are generally found singly or in pairs, but they 
used to be found at times in droves of as many as five 
hundred. <A drove of any size always has a leader. As 

. long as he stays at their head and does not become ex- 
cited, the rest keep together and move fast enough to 
make it hard to take any of them. The hunters always 
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get after the leader first. When he has been killed or has 
been frightened into swimming about aimlessly, the herd 
breaks up. The otters then swim in all directions, and 
many of them can be taken. 

In winter, when strong northwest gales bring snow and in- 
tensely cold weather, sea otters are much affected by the 
cold. They will crawl ashore, cover their noses with their 
forepaws, and lie still until they freeze. One winter, three 
white beach combers who were looking for dead sea otters 
along the Aleutian coasts found a herd of more than 
a hundred otters that had frozen to death. They made 
a fortune. All through the next winter several parties 
camped near the place where these otters had been found, 
but they saw no sign of an otter. 

Our hunters sometimes took sea otters in nets. They 
would spread these between outlying rocks on a feeding 
ground, anchoring them to the rocks. A sea otter would 
become entangled in the net and die of fright or drown. 
The Aleuts took sea otters in this way, as well as by sur- 
rounding them with small boats, probably long before 
white hunters came. During the last years of sea-otter 
hunting, steam launches were used in pursuing the animals. 
A launch going eight miles an hour could easily overtake . 
an otter. We had to use smokeless coal as fuel in a hunt- 
ing launch and be careful to drop no oil. If there was 
oil on the water or black smoke about, the otters would 
go away from a locality and stay away. Curiously, 
they would return to a feeding ground after having been 
pursued far with rifles. In whatever manner we were 
hunting, we were always careful to keep our vessel well 
away from the feeding grounds at night. 

A sea-otter hide is taken off like a sack, the cut being 
made across the lower part of the body. The hide is 
turned inside out and stretched tightly over a leaning 
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frame. This frame consists of two long sticks modeled 
slightly to the form of the animal and wedged at the base 
with a short stick. The hide is scraped in order to remove 
all. fat and flesh and is then taken off the frame, washed, 
and sewed where there are rifle or knife holes. Still inside 
out, itis put over another frame for stretching and drying. 
The long sticks in this second frame are not modeled, 
only rounded at the edge. The hide is stretched till it is 
a third larger than it was when on the animal; but the 
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“The hide is turned inside out ag, et es tightly over a leaning 
frame.” 


fur is so thick that it appears no thinner after this process. 


i The hide is scraped occasionally during the few days while 


it is drying. Then it is removed from the frame, being 
turned right side out as it is removed. The fur is cleaned 


ty and combed, and the hide is stored, no salt having touched 


it. When tanned, it will be ready for the furrier. The 
fur of the sea otter is not dyed, as is that of the seal. 
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are suited to hunting the otter, the vessel lies in harbor 


a large part of the season. Then the ship’s company ~ 


has plenty of opportunity for hunting land game. As 
’ the season of 1890 proved a poor one for hunting at sea, 
we turned often to adventures ashore. 

~At the southern end of Kodiak Island, in Alitak Bay, 
we used to put in at a place called Lazy Harbor. There 
we were sheltered from all winds and were close to the 
otter-hunting grounds. A few miles inland was a large 


lake on which wild geese, migrating from regions to the | 


south for the breeding season, would congregate in tens , 


of thousands. They were especially thick in July. Then 
we would post the men of our crew about the lake, armed 


with rifles, while the hunters stood by with shotguns. — 


The men would send a few rifle bullets into the flocks of 


geese to scare them. When the geese rose from the water, 
the hunters would fire into the flocks. In a few hours we 
would get all the geese we wanted, and we would salt 
down a good many of them. 


We varied our diet of goose meat with fish, we 
caught in plenty on lines thrown overboard from our — 


vessel. Or we would get ducks, grouse, quail, or sand- 
pipers. But the bird with the best-tasting flesh and at 
the same time the easiest to bag was the sea quail. This 
was a bird somewhat smaller than a pigeon, which liv 


At each hole the birds had arranged a few sticks, ¢ 
mark it. The birds would venture out at evening 


flocks, they would return to their holes. All we had 
catch them was to reach into the holes and p 


_ When we wanted big game we did not have 
; In summer we usually went after bears. Ca 


ca 
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then scarce in the lowlands; and bears could not be 
hunted in winter, when they would be hibernating. The 
bears we found were the very large brown fellows that 
range throughout southeastern Alaska. I often accom- 
panied our hunters when they went after bears; but as 
I was a poor shot, some one else would always shoot the 
bear while I was taking aim. One time at Pavlof Bay, 
near the southern end of Alaska Peninsula, we found bear 
tracks everywhere. The best time to shoot bears was 
toward sundown when the bears would sit on the banks 
of streams, watching for salmon. So we went ashore 
about an hour before dusk, taking some of the crew along 
to carry the hides that we expected to get. We made 
our way along the bank of a stream till we came upon 
fresh bear tracks that led us to a clear space surrounded 
by alder brush. There the hunters located a bear and 
killed it. Then they went on, and I stayed behind with 
several men of the crew to get the dead bear skinned. 

I posted the men at the edge of the brush to look out 
for bears, while I proceeded to do the skinning myself. I 
had a 45-90 Winchester rifle by me, but had little confi- 
dence in my marksmanship. I was busy at skinning the 
bear when I suddenly heard a roar close tome. Looking up, 
I saw a big brown fellow charging toward me and showing 
his teeth. My men ran away.as fast as they could. I 
had time only to drop my knife, pick up the rifle, and 
blaze away without taking aim. I pumped three shots 
as fast as I could, and the bear dropped dead. I yelled 
to the men, who came back when they knew that it was 
all over with the bear. This was the first bear that I 
had killed. I think it must have been the mate to the 


_ one that the hunters killed or it would not have charged 


me. I was pleased at my exploit; and I poked fun at 
the men for running away, though I knew that I might 
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have done the same thing if I had had the chance. The 
hunters killed four more bears. The six hides were rather 
heavy for the men to carry, so we made a small raft and 
floated the hides down stream to the place where we had 
beached our small boat. As we neared the boat we heard 
a racket, and then we saw three bears with their cubs 
gamboling about the boat, turning it over, and tearing 
up the ground. As we had all the hides we could take 
care of, we scared the bears away from our boat and re- 
turned in it to the Alexander. 

These Alaskan bears will seldom attack aman. During 
several years that I was in Alaska, only one case came 
to. my notice where a bear killed any one. A white man 
and an Aleut boy left camp one morning to hunt bears. 
As they did not return in the evening, we went out to. 
look for them. We found their bodies and the body of a 
bear in an alder thicket. The skulls of both were crushed, 
and the flesh was torn from the arms and shoulders of the 
man. What had happened was clear. The two hunters had 
wounded the bear and followed him into the dense brush. 
He had turned on them there, where he could handle b him- 
self to advantage. 

During one of our bear hunts, a man of my party sat down 
to rest near the top of a hill. He held his rifle between 
his knees. Hearing a noise behind him, he turned around 
and found himself facing a bear that had stumbled upon 
him. The bear rose on his haunches, showed his teeth, 
and snarled. The man let fall his rifle and ran. As he 
znd neither footfalls nor roars, he looked behind him. 


looking back occasionally to see if he was being folle 
The Aleuts used as a trap a contrivance for dr 
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was carefully covered with grass. Sometimes white men 
got into such traps and were killed or maimed. In paths 
where we thought the Aleuts might have set these traps 
we would try the ground ahead of us with poles. 

Caribou hunting is great sport in Alaska. In summer 
it requires considerable mountain climbing, as the cari- 
bou are then in the highlands. But in winter they come 
down to the lowlands in droves and are easy to get. Their 
flesh is savory and tender. A steak of Alaska venison 
broiled over the camp fire makes a delicious meal after a 
day’s hunt. The flesh of bears we found to taste fishy, 
and we seldom ate it. 

On these hunting excursions we often found the mosqui- 
toes anuisance. They were as big as house flies, and they 
would sometimes hover about our heads in swarms. I 
have heard it said that these Alaska mosquitoes would 
even worry a bear to death. 
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“We officers and hunters got together and raided the camp.” ; 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


INCIDENTS OF A CRUISE: LIFE AMONG THE 
ALEUTS “a p 


Earty in this first season of mine on the Alexander, a 
large full-rigged ship was lost on a reef off Sannak Island, 
just south of the end of Alaska Peninsula. She was 
the Oneida, bound for Chignik Bay on the peninsula, with 
men and supplies for two salmon canneries. Among the 
men were seventy Chinese, thirty-five of whom drowne ts 
but no white men drowned. The survivors promptly 
made for a fishing station across the island, where t 
were taken care of. This ship was lost through the 
lessness of her captain, who got her on the reef in f 
weather. When the crash came, the captain was the 
first man to jump into a boat. He was in such a 
that he left without his shoes and took a boat w 

oars. If he had kept his head there need hay 
~ loss of life, as a number of fishing boats were Ss 
eck in shape to be launched. We put in at 
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harbor next day and picked up several empty boats that 
were floating about. The water for miles out at sea was 
littered with barrels and boxes, and the beach around 
the little island was covered with wreckage. 

Another vessel, the Helen Blum, was in harbor, and 
her men and ours picked up all the goods that could be 
used to advantage. Then we sent the crew of the Alez- 
ander ashore to gather more goods there and cache them. 
But the Chinese had lost a great many cases of samshu, 
or Chinese gin, and some of these drifted ashore. Noth- 
ing but the samshu interested our men. They made a 
big fire of driftwood and stayed on shore for several days. 
As they had all they could eat and drink, they thought 
that there was no use in working. To get the men back 
on the Alexander, there was nothing to do but take the 
samshu away from them. So we officers and hunters 
got together and raided the camp, breaking all the full 

! samshu bottles in sight. When the men had sobered and 
could find no more samshu, they came back on board. 
The Aleuts, too, picked up a lot of gin and had a glorious 
time. They had “prasnicks,”’ or festivals, for days. 

One afternoon the men of the Helen Blum’s crew came 
over to visit our men, and before long I heard an uproar 
in the forecastle. I ran forward and found the two crews 
fighting with knives. All were drunk. I called to the 
hunters, who were aft, to run forward with the guns. 
When the men saw the guns pointing down the forecastle, 
they stopped fighting. I ordered the Helen Blum’s men 
to come on deck and then to leave the ship. When they 
had gone I ordered my men on deck and sent the hunters 
down into the forecastle to look for liquor. The hunters 
soon found a lot of samshu that had been smuggled on 
board, and they began to throw the bottles into the sea. 
The men raised a clamor at this; but they quieted down 
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when they found themselves looking into the barrels of 
some of the hunters’ guns. 

One of the hunters from the Helen Blum picked up a 
box of opium that had floated ashore from the wreck.. He 
buried it to keep it safe for a few days. But one of the 
crew of the Helen Blum must have seen the hunter hide 
the opium. At any rate this man stole it, and then with 
two other men of the crew he stole a small sloop that was 
lying in Sannak harbor. The three set sail, intending — 
to sell the opium to Chinese at one of the canneries. In , 
the meantime the hunter who had buried the opium ar- 
ranged to sell it toa Chinaman. When he found that the 
opium was gone, he at once reported what had happened. 
Since three of the Helen Blum’s men and somebody else’s - 
sloop were missing, as well as the opium, it looked as if- 
these circumstances might be connected. The officers of 
the Helen Blum consulted with us. The hunter wanted 
his opium back, as it was worth considerable money; the 
owner of the sloop wanted his boat back; and the captain 
of the Helen Blum wanted his men back. So we decided 
to look for the sloop. The fugitives had probably set 
out for Chignik Bay, two hundred miles to the northeast, 
where the nearest canneries were. They had started 
perhaps eighteen hours before, but a ‘night had passed 
during which they could not well have sailed among the 
small islands. The Helen Blum and the ee 
_ different courses in pursuit, each keeping a close wate 
along the shores. y 

We had not sailed many hours when I sighted the sloop. 
which tried to ge us among the islet € 
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I felt sure that he was the one who had stolen the opium 
and managed this whole business. Finally he admitted 
that he had left his companions on an island, intending 
to go on to Chignik alone; when he saw that he could 
not escape, he had thrown the opium overboard. He 
guided us to the island where he had left the other two 
men, and we soon found them. They told me that after 
they had got away on the sloop they found that there was 
no water in the breaker. The leader suggested that they 
go ashore and look for water. He brought them in as 
close as he could without anchoring — close enough for 
them to wade ashore. Then he was to stand off and on 
till they found water. After landing them he stood off 
shore, but instead of waiting for them, he sailed away. 
The conclusion of the matter was that the captain of 
the Helen Blum got his men back, and the owner of the 
sloop got his boat; but the hunter lost his opium. 

Toward the end of the summer’s hunting, we had taken 
only fourteen sea-otter skins; and for that reason the 
hunters wanted to stay in Alaska to net otters through 
the winter. With a small catch they would find them- 
selves broke at San Francisco; so they saw no object in 
returning. Liebes and Company gave us permission to 
remain in Alaska during the winter, and they arranged 
to have a cannery vessel bring us our winter supplies. 
These were to be delivered at a cannery in Karluk, of 
which Liebes and Company were part owners, and I was 
to get them there. In the middle of September, when 
the summer’s hunting was over, I sailed from Sannak 
harbor to Karluk, expecting to be back in about a week. 
_ The hunters remained at Sannak, where they were to pre- 
pare winter quarters. I left with them all the guns and 
ammunition and all our provisions, except those needed 
on the trip out to Karluk.° 
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Arriving at Karluk, I found that no provisions had been 
left for us. Only our netting twine and implements for 
hunting had been brought. I tried to get provisions 
enough for our needs from the canneries; but they had 
barely enough on hand to supply their watchmen through 
the winter, and all I could get was a case of asparagus. 
I was in a dilemma. The bark Hope was expected in 
the latter part of October, and it was just possible that 
she would have the stores we needed. I decided to wait 
for her, as I knew that the hunters could get along at 
Sannak. We rigged up some fishing lines and caught 
plenty of codfish. For a time we subsisted on these, — 
with a can of asparagus as a side dish occasionally. 

The Hope arrived near the end of October, but she — 
carried for me only a letter from Liebes and Company.” 
They told me that they had changed their plan to ship 
our stores, and that I should get these at the cannery 
they were interested in. They thought, of course, that the 
cannery had a surplus of supplies. Now I was worried. 
But it occurred to me that I might get the provisions 
we needed at Sand Point on Popof Island, not far from 
Sannak. At Sand Point there was a fishing station wl 
a large store was maintained. With fair wind I cc 
reach this place in a day and a half; but with stormy 
weather, which was now to be expected, I might be set 
off shore for weeks. At any rate, if I could get a couple of 
days’ provisions I would risk making Sand Point. i 

I tried to beg or borrow these provisions from the c 
tain of the Hope. But he refused to help me out, sayi 
that he feared a slow passage back to San Francisco a 
was himself disappointed at being unable to get suppl 
at the cannery. I felt sure that he could have | 
a Lad dave rations ; but he was not a man of 
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own hands. They formed a stealing committee; and 
one cold night, when the watchman of the Hope was asleep, 
the committee stealthily visited the Hope and helped 
themselves to everything they could find in the way of 
eatables. They emptied the harness cask — for soak- 
ing salt meat — of its contents, consisting of a large chunk 
of salt horse and a chunk of pork. Then they proceeded 
to the galley, where they found a big pan of dough ready 
for baking in the morning. This had to go along, as there 
was no ready-made bread in sight. They also took a 
side of bacon, a half-crate of potatoes, and coffee and 
sugar. When I saw what the men had done, there was 
nothing for me to do but clear out of the harbor at once. 
We had a feast when we got out to sea. 

The weather favored us, and in two days we made Sand 
Point. There I obtained stores enough to last us through 
the winter. In the middle of November we reached San- 
nak, where we found that the hunters had given us up for 
lost. They had managed to get some stores, and now 
we were oversupplied. The failure of Liebes and Com- 
pany to ship our stores proved costly for them. 

After my return to Sannak harbor, the hunters tried 
netting sea otters for a few days. In this work it was 
necessary to keep at least one man out on the rocks to 

watch thenets. The rocks to which the nets were anchored 
were large, and a man would go from one to another of 
them by means of rope ladders. As the weather was not 
dependable, this watch could not be kept up all the time. 
We caught no otters, but lost a few nets. Then we gave 
up trying to do any netting. But we had to do some- 
thing to make up for our poor luck so far on the cruise. 
We decided to hunt in the usual manner — with small 
' boats — beginning in January, when a few fine days 
for otter hunting could be expected. Till January, how- — 
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ever, we had only to pass the time as agreeably to our- 
selves as we could. 

The hunters and the crew of the Alexander had built 
good winter quarters for themselves near the Aleut vil- 
lage of Sannak on Sannak harbor. They had picked up 
all the lumber they needed for the job, from the wreckage 
of the cannery ship Oneida. I stayed on board the Alez- 
ander and for a time went ashore for my meals. I was 
alone on board, shortly before Christmas, when we got a 
sousing northwester with heavy snow. It started to — 
blow during the afternoon. But the vessel lay sheltered — 
far inside the harbor, which was perhaps five miles long, 
and I did not worry about the wind till towards evening. 
Then the storm took on the violence of a hurricane. The ~ 
sea ran high even where the Alexander was lying, a quarter, 
of a mile from shore. The vessel pitched and rolled and 
jumped on her anchor chains. I began to fear that she 
would drag her two anchors. I knew that if she did drag 
she would get on the rocks at the harbor’s entrance or 
else go out to sea, in either case to be lost. I had the 
sounding line over the side every minute, but I could not 
depend on the readings I got with the vessel pitching as 
she was; and the heavy snow and the darkness made it 
impossible to see how the vessel might be moving. A 
spare anchor which weighed about five hundred pounds 
was lying on deck; and there was a heavy line lying in 
the hold, but it was frozen stiff. If I could bend this 
line to the spare anchor, I would put the anchor over- 
board, ready to let go, if it became clear that the vessel 
was dragging. But this was more than a man’s job, even 
under ordinary conditions. Nevertheless, I got the 
anchor overboard with the line bent to it and with 
other end of the line fastened to the foremast. H 
was able to accomplish this, I do not know. 
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I tried to make myself think that the vessel was not 
dragging, but the rattling of the anchor chains soon made 
it clear enough that she was. I let go the spare anchor, 
paying out the line to the end. The dragging became 
slower. I was now well out in the bay, as I could tell 
by the greater roughness of the water. The vessel was 
rolling heavily and was taking water over her bow; but 
there was a chance that she would stop dragging before 
she reached the rocks. The snow came blindingly, and 
it piled on the frozen deck in drifts. The danger now 
was that the two anchor chains would break. As heavy 
puffs of wind caught the vessel, she would surge forward 
and run over the anchor chains. Then she would come 
back and pull on the chains till they were stretched as 
tight as fiddle strings. This backward pull was liable 
to break the chains. The only precaution that could 
be taken was to fasten heavy tackles to the portions of 
the chains that lay inboard. One block would be hooked 
into a chain, and the other block would be fastened as 
far aft as possible. When the vessel surged forward, the 
strain on the chain would be relieved. Then the tackle 
would have to be tightened enough to leave a few links 
of the chain lying slack inboard. When the vessel surged 
backwards again, the violent strain would be on the tackle, 
and the rope would stretch, rather than break as the chain 
might. 

No tackles such as I needed were anywhere about, ex- 
cept those aloft for hoisting sails. To get them down 
even in fine weather was hard work. But on this night, 
with the vessel pitching and rolling and the rigging icy, 
the job can be imagined. I got one tackle down from the 
_ foremast and another from the mainmast. My strength 
seemed to have no limit in this struggle to save the 
schooner and my life with it; and I took no thought of the 
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cold and wet, though my clothing must have been frozen. 
I hooked the two tackles up with the two anchor chains, 
and then stood by the tackles, tightening them as required. 
How long I kept at this I do not know. The last thing 
I remembered was that I was at the anchor tackles, and 
the next thing I knew some one was shaking me. J awoke 
to find a number of the schooner’s hunters around me. 
I was sitting close to the stove in the galley, with an empty 
coffee pot beside me. It was about ten o’clock in the 
morning, and the storm was over. The Alexander was 
about a mile from the rocks. I probably knew when 
she stopped dragging, and, feeling that she was no longer 
in danger, went to the galley, drank some coffee, and fell 
asleep. I-had been fighting the storm for perhaps six- — 
teen hours. The hunters said that they would not be-- 
lieve one man capable of doing all the work that had been 
done on the vessel, only they knew that no one had been 
with me. After this experience I took good care never 
to be caught alone on board. 

For pastime during the long winter evenings at » Skaaian: 
we frequently had dances, joining in with the Aleuts. 
And in the daytime we often attended their prasnicks, 
which were celebrations of saints’ days or of nothing in 
particular. For an occasion of either kind, at least one — 
barrel of a native drink called “makolah”’ had to be pro- 
vided. At a dance it was just as important as the music, . 


filled with water, and then allowing the mixture to st 
for a while. An inferior kind of makolah was c 
“sour dough”; and I think it was because | ie 
this that old-timers in Alaska got the name “sour 
ar. native sate ae Spi oe 3 ae wall: 
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“When one outfit had makolah, all the others were invited to 
share it.” 


were to be had. The roofs were sodded, the supports 
being poles, sometimes reénforced with the bones of cari- 
bou. When there was much snow on the ground, the 
Aleut barabaras would be almost completely buried. A 
hatch near the top of the roof was then used as entrance 
and exit. This hatch was also used for putting out a rag 
on a stick, to notify the rest of the village whenever ma- 
kolah was ready in the hut. When one outfit had makolah, 
all the others were invited to share it. Of a morning, 
it was amusing to look over the snow-covered huts and 
see the Aleuts popping their heads out of the hatches in 
the roofs and peering about for the makolah signal. 
Whenever an Aleut sold a sea-otter skin to a trader, 
there was sure to be a prasnick. The Aleut would give 
a celebration with the hundred and fifty dollars or more 
that he got, and besides this he would generally go into 
debt at the trading store. 
_ The Aleuts are good hunters. With spears or bows and 
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arrows, they hunt seals and sea otters from small boats 
which they call “bidarkas.” A bidarka has a frame of 
willow brush, which is covered with sealskins except at 
a small opening or hatch in the top. About this hatch 
is an apron of seal guts. The Aleut kneels in the bidarka 
and tucks the apron around his waist, making his outfit 
waterproof. He manages the boat with a paddle. If 
it capsizes and he does not promptly right it, he drowns. 
The largest bidarkas have three hatches, and a whole 
family will travel in one of them. After the man gets — 
out several women and children and a dog or two will 
emerge. How all of them get into it is a mystery. In 
hunting the sea otter, the one-hatch bidarkas are used. 
The otter is taken in a “spear surround,” several bidarkas 
operating like our own small boats. In Russian days, - 
the Aleuts gave to the Orthodox Church every third 
otter skin they took. The Russian bishops and priests 
were well provided for, and the churches were compara- 
tively rich. 

Many of the Aleut implements resemble ancient im- 
plements that I have seen in museums in Japan; and 
to my thinking the Aleuts of the purer blood look more 
like Japanese than like the Indians of the United States. 
The people are likable. The worst thing about them is 
their habit of getting drunk at every opportunity. There 
are some pure whites among the Aleuts, and many of 
them are of highly mixed blood. Those who have some 
Russian blood like to call themselves Russians. 

At Sannak the chief hand at making makolah was a Fine 
sian woman, whom I never heard referred to by any other 
name than “Old Washerwoman.” How she came by 
that name, I was unable to figure out; but it had , 
ing to do with her work. Washing was the last tk 
she would do, but she was an expert at making m 
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The two belles of the village were her daughters, Okalina 
and Stefanita. They shone at every dance. 

It was a simple matter to get up a dance. The Aleuts 
are fond of dancing, and some of them played well enough 
on the guitar or the mandolin. Several white fur traders 
who were married to Aleut women, a few white codfishers, 
and most of our ship’s company would attend the dances ; 
and, of course, there were plenty of Aleuts. 

For Christmas we decided to have a regular shindig at 
our place. We made preparations for a masquerade ball, 
to begin on Christmas Eve. At the local store we bought 
cotton goods in fiery colors, and of this we made fancy 
costumes for Okalina and Stefanita and a few other San- 

‘nak beauties. To provide a ballroom, we took down the 
partitions in our quarters. We decorated the place with 
evergreen boughs and colored paper, and we set up candles 
everywhere about the room. When Christmas Eve came, 
I picked out a handy man to act as master of ceremonies 
and — which was more important — to look out for the 
candles. But he got so interested in the celebration that 
he forgot all about the candles, and the decorations on the 
ceiling caught fire. We put the fire out with a quantity 
of makolah that happened to be handy, and then we pro- 
ceeded with our dance. 


——  * 


“They stared at us as if they had fallen in with a pirate crew.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


MORE INCIDENTS 


Snort ty after Christmas, we abandoned our shore quar- 
ters and began to put the Alexander in shape for hunting. 
Early in January we sailed for the Shumagin Islands, 
which lie about a hundred miles to the east of Sannak. 
We all knew that we would encounter difficulties in cruis- 
ing for sea otters at this time of year; but because of our 
small success so far, we felt that we must get skins in one 
way or another. The hunting grounds near the Shuma- 
gins were not of the best; but we could find sheltered 
harbors there, and these were rare near the better hunting — 
grounds. For a landmark in these waters we had Pavlof — 
Voleano, the tallest of a group of snowy peaks. From 7 
the north, on Pavlof Bay, it overhung the Shuma 
It was always smoking, but I do not recall that it e 
emitted fire. 

During January and February we took a few sea o1 
and we had a number of narrow escapes with our 
a times the vessel would be almost water-logge Ae 
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deck being covered with ice and the sails and rigging 
frozen stiff. Often we had to pour hot water in the tackle 
blocks to melt out the ice and get the ropes to working. 
Below decks, we could keep warm. But the place was 
small and tightly closed, and it was filled with the rank 
odor of framed sea-otter skins. With a crowd of men 
sleeping in such a place, generally ‘with their working 
clothes on, the air would get thick. Still, there was no 
sickness among us, and the men were as contented as at 
any other time. We had all we wanted to eat and drink, 
and that was the important thing. 

One afternoon we were lying at anchor off one of the 
Shumagins when a heavy wind arose. The place was not 
sheltered, so we had to clear out. A good harbor was 
near, but when we were about eight miles off shore a 
heavy snow set in, hiding all landmarks. There were 
dangerous shoals outside the shelter I was seeking, and 
I could not risk trying to pass them without knowing my 
position. There was nothing to do but try to beat off 
shore and get out where there was sea room. But the 
wind increased to a violent gale and the sea ran high, so 
that we could make no headway. To keep from drifting 
on the rocks, we had to carry sails — a dangerous thing to 
do in such astorm. We could only trust to luck that the 
sails would not blow to pieces and that the vessel would 
-hold together. I pressed the vessel for all she was worth. 

Night came on black. Nothing was to be seen but 
the white foam of the seas. At times a roller would come 
along, bigger than the rest, and it would rise sky-high. 
A sea twenty or thirty feet high seen from a deck four 
feet out of the water looks more formidable than it does 
from the deck of an ocean liner. I feared that the vessel 
would be caught in a breaker and dashed on the rocks, 
but she kept out of the breakers like a good girl. Towards 
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morning the storm moderated and the snow ceased. Then 
I found that we were about five miles off shore. The ves- 
sel had drifted only three miles. The crew had worked 
under heavy difficulties all through the night; but the 
sight of land put new life into every one, and all set to 
work with a will to clear the ice from the deck. ‘The main 
gaff had been broken, and I got that repaired at once. 
Otherwise we had suffered no damage. 

Some days later we were lying at anchor off the western 
side of Little Koniushi, one of the Shumagins, when a 
wind came up. It blew no more than a moderate gale; 
but the holding ground was poor and the anchors dragged, 
though I had three of them out. The vessel drifted 
steadily toward the end of a tongue of land that lay on _ 
our right. Beyond this point was a strait that separated — 
Little Koniushi, where we were, from Big Koniushi, to 
the north. If the vessel had drifted just a little farther, 
she would have cleared the point and got into the deep 
water of the strait. But she struck on the sandy beach. 
Luckily, the beach was steep and the vessel did not stick” 
fast, but kept washing back and forth in the breakers. 
Farther in on the beach, near high-water mark, were a 
good many large rocks. The tide was out, and I knew 
that if I did not get the vessel off the beach by high tide, 
which would come in about four hours, she would go on 
the rocks and pound to pieces. Even now she was thump- 
ing. I had an idea that if I could get a line fastened to 
one of the large rocks ahead, close to the point, I could 
warp the vessel free. The rocks were ice-covered, an 
the breakers made it risky to send out a Be tos But 
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of the tongue of land, and with some difficulty returned 
over the main boom. 

I had the line so placéd on board that we could shift 
it from forward to aft in a moment. We buoyed the 
anchors so that we might leave them and still find them 
again. Then I unshackled the three anchor chains and 
bent a small line to them so that we could get rid of the 
anchors at the stroke of a knife. With the line that had 
been fastened ahead, I warped the vessel along the tongue 
of land, keeping a strain on the anchor chains. For this 
warping we used our windlass, of course; and the power 
was man power. ‘The wind was on the side and I hoisted 
some sails. The vessel began to ease off the beach just 
a little, and I warped her out almost to the end of the 
tongue of land. Then I quickly shifted the line to the 
after end and continued warping. With this operation 
the head of the vessel cleared the end of the land, and she 
shot ahead into deep water. We at once cut both the 
line that was fastened on shore and the line that held the 
anchor chains. I ran the vessel through the strait be- 
tween the islands and sailed out to sea. We now had to 
stay at sea for a while, as we had no more anchors. The 
wind subsided during the night, and in the morning the 
weather was fine. We went back then and picked up our 
anchors. 

This winter, as in the summer, we varied our sea-otter 
hunting with occasional land hunting. We shot a num- 
ber of caribou — not for sport, but to get some fresh meat. 
After along tramp through the heavy snow we would 
sometimes find a small herd of caribou huddled together 
behind a sheltering hill. When we shot into the herd, 
the caribou would run for a short distance, then stop 
and look around till another shot was fired, then run 
again. We generally did the hunting one day, letting 
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“The caribou would run for a short distance, then stop and look 
around.” 


the carcasses lie till the next day, when all hands would 


go ashore to bring the meat on board. Sometimes we - 


would find nothing left of a carcass that we meant to 
bring in, except the hairs. Even the bones would be gone. 
The wolves and wolverenes had cleaned up everything. 
At times when we skinned an animal we would see a 
pack of wolves watching us from the brush, snarling at 
each other. When we got away they would swoop down 
on the leavings, fighting for the pieces. We wasted little 
ammunition on the wolves, as their hides were hardly 
worth taking. 

Foxes we hunted or else trapped. Often we smoked 
them out of their tunnel-like holes, burning sulphur at the 
windward entrance to a hole and catching the i when 
he came out at the other side. ie 


In April of 1891, the hunting schooners began to arrive 


from San Francisco, so that we had company; and one o! 
these schooners brought our supplies for the season. — 
l ad akg the anita gs a fair cate oh. 
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There were in our crew a couple of men who had done 

a good deal of prospecting in the West, and ‘I would go 
with them on short trips to see what we could find, ’ Once 
when we had put in for some land hunting at the head of 
Pavlof Bay, I went out with these men, and we came 
upon some loose masses of rock that they said was gold: 
bearing. They called this rock ‘floating quartz,’’ and 
said that the ledge from which it had come must be near. 
I was somewhat interested at the time, because I knew 
that the Apollo Mine, on Unga Island in the Shumagins, 
was only about forty miles to the south of us and that 
quartz-lode mining had been going on there for a num- 
ber of years. We took specimens of this floating quartz 
to the vessel; but I never had these assayed, and after 
a time I lost them. Anyhow, I was too much occupied 
with hunting at sea to think of mining. 

We started homeward from Alaskan waters in Septem- 
ber. As we had about a month’s stores left when we 
found ourselves off the California coast, we thought we 
might as well stay out a month longer and try to take a 
few sea otters off the southern coast of California. So we 
put in first at Santa Cruz, about seventy miles south of 
San Francisco. We arrived on a Sunday when the San 
Francisco Yacht Club happened to be at Santa Cruz for 
a regatta, and not long after we had anchored several 
women swam from the yachts to the Alexander. When 
they got on board they stared at us as if they had fallen 
in with a pirate crew. And they could not be blamed if 
they were a bit scared, for we were anything but a pretty 
lot after almost two years of hunting in Alaska. The faces 
of all of us were covered with long whiskers, our clothes 
were in patches and tatters, and we were barefooted. 
The Mexican hunters, with red bandannas fastened about 
their heads, were especially rough-looking. When we 
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explained who we were and where we had come from, 
the women were interested and seemed to be pleased. 
They swam back to their yachts, and not long afterward 
a party of men who belonged to the club came over to 
the Alexander in a small boat. They invited us to come 
to their clubhouse. We went, and they entertained us 
well. 

_ We stayed at Santa Cruz for a couple of days, our in- 
tention being to sail from there to the Santa Barbara 
Channel. But before we got away I received a telegram 
from Liebes and Company, telling us to come home; so 
I sailed to San Francisco. I had not made myself any 
richer on this expedition; but I had acquired a good deal 
of experience, particularly in hardships. Nevertheless, 
I liked this adventurous life and meant to continue it. 


ee 
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“The gang began to shout that we were murdering the fellow.”’ 


CHAPTER TEN 


AT COLLINSVILLE AND IN ALASKA 


Tue Alexander was laid up for the winter at Collinsville, 
on the Sacramento River. I knew that my money would 
not last long in San Francisco; so I stayed on the vessel 
as keeper. Some of the hunters joined me, one at a time, 
as they ran out of money. Liebes and Company always 
kept their vessels open to the hunters. We were near 
the tule lands — overflowed areas covered with large 
bulrushes. In the tules wild ducks were plentiful, and 
all about were farms and vineyards. The hunting was 
good, and the farmers were hospitable. We attended 
all the country dances that were held in the neighbor- 
hood. 

There were a few hard cases among the hunters and fish- 
ermen wintering about Collinsville, as might have been 


y saloon in the place would close, because if he 


— 
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got inside he would be sure to start a rough-house. I 
shall call this fellow ‘Jake’; but that was not his name. 
This Jake was a big man and strong as a bear. About 
the only man who could do anything with him was the 
sheriff at Collinsville. The sheriff generally got the bet- 
ter of Jake, but not always. One time he had arrested 
Jake, and with the help of the town blacksmith had got 
the handcuffs on him. The three were walking toward 
the jail, joking as they went, when Jake suddenly raised 
those bear claws of his with the irons on them. He 
struck down the sheriff and the blacksmith, and then © 
ran away through the fields. But a posse soon captured 
him, handcuffed as he was, and landed him in jail. 

One day while I was at Collinsville, Jake and a gang of 
his went out in a skiff to hunt ducks in the tules, and they — 
took enough California red wine along to get well drunk. 
On their return, in the evening, they landed a few miles 
above Collinsville, near the place where the Alexander 
lay. One of the gang was using a loaded shotgun as a 
staff to steady himself, when he slipped on the landing. 
The shell was discharged and the load of bird shot passed 
through the man’s right wrist. The hand was almost 
severed from the arm. I was at work on board the Alez- 
ander, when I heard the shot and then a commotion. I - 
guessed that there had been an accident, so I took the 
vessel’s medicine chest, got into a small boat, and pulled 
ashore. At the landing place I found everybody drunk. 
Jake was cursing a Mexican half-breed, whom he blamed 
for the accident. The others suggested lynching the 
Mexican, who thereupon ran away and stayed out of 
sight. All the while the wounded man was rolling on 
the ground, shrieking, and begging to be killed. 
a fone on the man a pepe whicl ee 
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ay, F> nearest house, put him to bed, and telegraphed for 


the nearest doctor. This doctor was at Rio Vista, fifteen 
miles away; and he would have to drive with horse and 
buggy to Collinsville, as there was no railway between 
the two towns. 

The accident happened at six o’clock, and the doctor 
reached the scene at midnight. In the meantime Jake’s 
rowdies had kept themselves drunk. They insisted on 
staying in the room with the wounded man, and when 
the doctor arrived all of them began to tell him what to 
do. They would not leave; but they did one good 
thing. When the rowdy who lived in the house began 
to feel important, they threw him out of a window. The 
fellow then stayed outside, cursing his guests at the top 
of his voice and complaining at being thrown out of his 
own home. The doctor asked me to get one helper to 
apply the chloroform and another to hold the kerosene 
lamp which furnished all the light there was in the place. 
I undertook to apply the chloroform, and I picked out 
the least drunken member of the gang to hold the lamp. 

The arm had to be amputated near the elbow. While 
the doctor worked, I kept dampening the chloroform 
cloth that lay over the man’s nostrils. As I had to apply 
a good deal of chloroform, some of the gang began to 
shout that we were murdering the fellow and that we 
should take away the chloroform. The doctor kept cool. 
He had cut off the hand and was getting hold of the 
nerves and knotting them when the man with the lamp 
was jostled by the rest and lurched forward. The globe 
tumbled off the lamp, and the light went out. When we 
struck a match, we found the globe lying on the wounded 
man’s arm. It had burned an ugly hole in the skin just 
above the amputation. When the gang saw what they 
had done, they quieted down. The doctor told them that 
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they ought all to be killed. It was well, I think, that 
neither the doctor nor I had a gun handy. Jake now went 
out, and his gang followed. The doctor finished operat- 
ing, and he and I stayed with the man till morning. The 
man awoke without any fever. He told us that he had 
felt the burning on his arm, but had not felt the cutting. 
The gang, still outside, demanded the amputated hand, 
as they wanted to bury it. We let them have it and in 
their drunkenness they held a funeral over it, burying it 
in a field. 

Jake carried a grudge against me — just why, I do 
not know. Not long after the affair when the man lost 
his hand, another man and I hired a small house boat. 
We paddled about in the tules, hunting ducks. One 


evening we were lying in the river, a short distance above - 


Collinsville, when we heard Jake’s noisy voice as he 
came down the river. We did not want him to stop; so 
we put out our light till he had passed and then relit it. 
But soon we heard some one coming aboard, and the next 
thing we knew Jake entered the cabin. a; 

“T see you fellows put out your light till I passed,” said 
he. “‘What’s the idea?” 

“We didn’t want your company,” my companion an- 
swered. 

“Let bygones be bygones, ” he blurted. 

I was sitting on the edge of the table in our cabin, aa 
Jake seated himself in the doorway, facing my compan- 
ion and me. For a moment both of us had our eyes off 
Jake. In that moment a bullet struck a piece of glassware 
on the table in front of me, and we heard a shot from some- 
where outside. The two of us were showered with glass. 
We poked up in time to see J ake ne out of the. door- 
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the darkness, alone. We did not shoot after him, as we 
were not at all sure that he had fired the shot, and it would 
have been foolish to make trouble for ourselves over this 
matter. My hands had been scratched by the flying 
glass, but there was no. serious damage. It may have 
been that the shooting was done by some fellow who 
came down the river with Jake. But we saw no sign of 
such a fellow, and the next day we were told that Jake had 
come into town alone. 

For my last adventure at Collinsville that season, I 
took part in a raid on an opium den. Just outside the 
town was a Chinese laundry. The sheriff suspected that 
the Chinamen there were cooking opium, and he came over 
to the Alexander and asked me to help him raid the place. 
I took two of my hunters along, and at midnight the four 
of us entered the joint and proceeded up the stairs, the 
sheriff leading. At the head of the stairs a Chinaman 
rushed at us with a red-hot ladle; but the sheriff shot 
him through the arm just in time to stop his swing. We 
seized a complete opium-cooking outfit and a quantity 
of raw opium. The hunters and I were to be paid some- 
thing for our trouble, but we never got a cent. 

I stayed at Collinsville till the spring of 1892, making 
occasional trips to San Francisco. Then I set out on 
another voyage to Alaska, clearing to hunt sea otters and 
seals. This time I was on the Herman, a schooner of 
one hundred and ten tons that Liebes and Company had 
ordered specially built for sea-otter hunting. 

Bering Sea was closely patrolled in 1892, by American 
and British war vessels. The American patrol fleet was 
commanded by Captain Robley D. Evans, who was then | 
on the gunboat Yorktown. One stormy day, a whole 
fleet of us sealers made for shelter at Lazy Harbor on 
Kodiak Island. When we got inside, we were surprised 
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“The Herman had been specially built for sea-otter hunting.” 


to find the Yorktown there. All the skippers of the hunt- 
ing vessels were invited to come aboard the Yorktown ~ | 
for a consultation in regard to the enforcement of sealing 
regulations. ‘Fighting Bob” met us at the gangway. 
My appearance must have struck him unfavorably, for 
he asked me if I were not Wolf Larson. I told him that 
I had not the honor to be so renowned a character. But 
Larson was with us, and I at once introduced him to i 
Evans. Evans took all of us into his cabin, and the first | 
thing he did was to pass the cigars around. He remarked aS 
that it would be useless for any of us to try to run away ¥ 
from him on the hunting grounds, as he could easily put 2 
a hole through our sides. otified the British skippers 
that they would have to clear out of the harbor at the end _ 
of a twenty-four hour stay. This was-in accordance with 
’ the law, for Lazy Harbor was not a port of entry. But — 
. it was only necessary for the Britishers to go outside for 
a few hours, after which they might come in for anc bi 


but two or three seizures were made | 
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States revenue cutters. The British patrol boats made 
no seizures. We all made good catches during the season ; 
but the search of hunting vessels by the revenue cutters 
was a nuisance. 

The British patrol boats did not ordinarily search the 
hunting vessels. A British boarding officer would sign 
the log book and leave. But an American officer would 
order us to take up all our sealskins — perhaps some 
hundreds — so that he might inspect them. If the officer 
were to find any skins with shot holes in them, the vessel 
would be seized. Taking up so many skins was quite a 
job, and on a fine day it interfered with our hunting. One 
search in a day should have been enough; but two or 
three hours after one boarding, we were likely enough to 
be boarded and searched again. We would explain that 
we had just been searched, as the entry in the log book 
showed; but this did no good. We would have to take 
up all the skins again. This stupid business disgusted us, 
and after a time we refused to handle the skins for the 
boarding officers. Thereafter they had to bring their 
own men with them for that job. 

After a successful season’s hunt, I returned to San Fran- 
cisco in the fall, and again I spent the winter at Collins- 
ville. 


“Sitka was still the capital of Alaska.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


MOSTLY AT SITKA 


For the hunting season of 1893, I had the Alexander 
once more. This time the schooner was supposed to be 
chartered to the Pacific Trading Company; but I sailed 
under the orders of Liebes and Company. The crew were 
Japanese. We left San Francisco in January and cruised 
around the islands in the Santa Barbara Channel, taking 
a few sea otters. In February we started for Alaska, 
hunting seals as we went along. 

We reached the sea-otter grounds in April, in company 
with the schooner Helen Blum, the same vessel that we 
had met after the wreck of the Oneida off Sannak Island 
nearly three years before. We put in at Ukamok, a har- 
bor on Chirikof Island, some eighty miles southwest of 
Lazy Harbor on Kodiak. The waters about the island 
afforded a good hunting ground ; but Ukamok harbor was 
small and poorly protected. 


The Helen Blum and the Alexander were at Ukamok one 
76 
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day, when a wind arose. I feared that a gale might be 
brewing, and I left at once for Lazy Harbor, the only good 
shelter that we might reach; but the Helen Blum stayed 
behind. Between Chirikof and Kodiak was a treacherous 
piece of water, filled with tide rips in bad weather. We 
crossed before the gale made the tide rips dangerous; but 
the Helen Blum probably delayed too long before attempt- 
ing the passage. She was never heard from again. The 
only traces that we found of her were a piece of one of 
her small boats and a paddle with the name of one of her 
hunters carved on it. She must have been caught and 
broken in the tide rips. If she had been wrecked on shore, 
we should have found some remains of her. 

During this hunting season, Jack London worked in 
one vessel and then another of the sealing fleet, from 
Bering Sea to Japan. I had him on board for a while. 
He got no favors, and he held his own with the rest of the 
ship’s company. His story of The Sea Wolf is true in 
most of its details to the kind of life it describes. The 
woman, of course, would have had no place on a hunting 
vessel. Also, the real Wolf Larson was not such a phi- 
losopher as London depicts him, and he was more human. 
After my first meeting with Larson at Drake’s Bay, I 
came to know him well; and I knew his brother, who 
was also a sealing captain. The brother is now dead; 
but, for all I know, Wolf Larson may yet be alive. 

On the first Sunday in July, 1893, the Alexander was 
anchored at Ukamok when the United States revenue 
cutter Rush came up. The Japanese of the Alexander’s 
crew were ashore, washing their clothes. I went aboard 
the revenue cutter to get some late newspapers, as I had 
been without news of the outside world for four months. 
When I had got some papers and a few old magazines, I 
stopped to chat with the cutter’s doctor. While we chatted, 
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I saw one of the cutter’s boats with an officer in it, putting 
out and heading toward my vessel. Asa joke, I remarked 
to the doctor that the small boat probably meant to seize 
my vessel. But I soon found out that this was no joking 
matter. 

_ When the boarding officer came back, ie ordered me 
to deliver up the guns and the log book of the Alexander, 
as the vessel was seized. I saw Captain Hooper of the 
cutter and protested against the seizure. I told him that . 
I could not understand the reason for it, as I was not 
caught hunting at all and had no freshly-taken hides on 
board. He told me that he was seizing the vessel be- 
cause she was found within three miles of an American 
shore, carrying implements for hunting fur seals. This 
ground was new to me, and I did not like the idea of being - 
seized anyway. At first I refused to sail the vessel to 
Sitka, where the trial over the seizure would be held. 
Then an armed guard, consisting of a lieutenant and two 
sailors, was put on board; and these men were to take 
charge of the vessel and get her to Sitka if I would not 
sail her. It was useless for me to be stubborn ; so I started 
for Sitka. When we arrived, the United States marshal 
_ took charge of the vessel, and she was laid up in a place 
the sealers called “‘Rotten Row,” which was reserved for 
seized vessels. : 

The revenue cutter had reached Sitka ahead of us, and 
as soon as we got in Captain Hooper did his best to get 
the Alexander bonded out promptly. If bonded out she 
might be free to hunt during the rest of the season. From 
his concern about the matter, I came to think that he was. 
not sure he should have seized the vessel, and that he was 
most interested in making a test case on the charge again 
a abe vessel with her catch of fourteen sea-otter s 
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dollars, and the judge of the United States District Court 
set the bond at that amount. I knew that Liebes 
and Company would bond the vessel out; but even 
if a letter that I wrote them went out at once, it would 
take at least a month for their bond to reach Sitka. The 
judge was about to leave for a couple of months’ vacation 


One of the revenue cutter’s boats headed toward the Alexander. 


in the States, and it seemed that no one could accept the 
bond during his absence. Neither Captain Hooper nor 
I had the luck to find any one in Sitka who could and 
would act as bondsman. The judge now went away, 
leaving our outfit tied up at Sitka till he should return. 
_ To us, this meant the loss of the better part of the hunting 
season. : 
_ The United States marshal told me that we would all — 


eeded, I decided to feed the crew rather 
See Le te tee, 
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than go to jail. The officers and hunters might come and 
go as they pleased; but I had orders to keep the crew on 
board. As the crew were Japanese and well behaved, 
keeping them on board was a simple matter. It was not 
long before they, too, were allowed to come ashore, and 
most of them got work in Sitka during our stay there. 
If my crew had been made up of the usual assortment of 
rowdies, I would probably have chosen to go to jail with 
them rather than be responsible for them. 
The bond for our vessel came on the first mail from . 
San Francisco after Liebes and Company had heard 
from me. Along with it came orders to return to the 
hunting grounds where we had been seized. But when 
the company learned that we were to be held during — 
the absence of the judge, they decided that we should ~ 
stand trial upon his return, and they sent a lawyer to 
look after the case. 
I had a pleasant time at Sitka. A number of old 
Russian families had remained there after the Americans 
took possession, and they were as hospitable as their 
means would permit. Sitka was no longer the prosper- 
ous town that it had been during the Russian occupation ; 
but two reminders of its former prosperity were the 
Russian church and Baranof castle. The church was 
- . still considered rich, though most of its treasures had been 
carried away. The crown that was still placed on the 
head of the bride during each marriage ceremony in the - 
church was said to be of pure gold and so heavy thata = 
frail girl would stagger under it. The castle, perched — 
on a hill, was now the government building. Some of 
. the old people in the town told me of the gay functions 
that were held there in Russian days. A few of th 
Bite spas genet: i its condition se for 
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even the hinges on the doors had been of silver and gold. 
I looked the place over carefully, but the only trace of 
former splendor I could find was here and there a patch 
of faded gilt. 

One part of the town was inhabited entirely by Sitka 
Indians, most of whom were hunters and fishers. Their 
wealth consisted in blankets, the man having the largest 
number of blankets being richest. In the homes of those 
who were well-to-do, boxes of blankets lined the walls. 
A notorious character among these Indians was Princess 
Tom. She was old and was rich not only in blankets but 
in money, and she owned several small vessels that traded 
along the coasts. Whenever a steamer put into port 
she was sure to be seen at the dock, her forearms covered 
with gold and silver bracelets. She would sell to the 
passengers curios that had been hammered out of coins 
by native silversmiths. But the business that took 
most of her time was the running of a dance hall. Every 
night she would be on hand, selling candy. After a dance 
each man was expected to buy of Princess Tom at least 
a nickel’s worth of candy. This he would give to the 
squaw he had been dancing with, and she was required 
to hand it back to Princess Tom, who promptly resold 
it. If that lady did as well in her other transactions, it 
is no wonder that she was rich. She was known to be 
a keen trader, always getting the better of a bargain; and 
she was about the only one of her people who could over- 
reach the Indians from the interior in a fur deal. 

The judge of the District Court returned in September, 
and the case of the United States vs. the Alexander was 
brought to trial. I was on the witness stand for two 
days; and besides me, the mate and a hunter or two 
gave some testimony. The prosecution failed to prove 
that we had done any hunting within three miles of land. 
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It next tried to show that we had been hunting within a 
“closed sea,’ where the United States would have con- 
trol beyond the usual limit of three miles from shore. 
The case thus came to turn on a “question of law,” which 
is a thing for judges and not for sailors to consider. 

The judge now accepted Liebes and Company’s bond 
for the value of the vessel, and reserved — or put off — 
his decision. I at once set sail with the Alexander for 
San Francisco. When the judge finally gave his decision 
it was against the vessel. The owners carried the case 
to a higher court, which reversed the decision of the trial — 
judge. The vessel was ordered restored to her owners on 
the ground that none of the hunting in question had been 
done within waters belonging to the United States. ; 

I spent the winter of 1893 to 1894 on board the Alez-. 
ander at Collinsville, and I was glad for the chance to do 
so. The hunting season of 1893 had netted me almost 
nothing, as our work had been cut short by the seizure. ~ 
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“The girls began to bring in dinner courses on lacquered 
wooden trays.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


HUNTING OFF THE COASTS OF JAPAN 


In January of 1894, I sailed the Alexander out of San 
Francisco on a hunting expedition for Liebes and Com- 
pany, this time bound for Japan. My crew were a de- 
testable lot, nothing but the riffraff of the water front. 
The Japanese government had prohibited its subjects from 
shipping on foreign hunting vessels ; otherwise I should have 
tried to get another Japanese crew. The head hunter with 
me on this voyage was Charlie Sorensen, one of the ablest 
sea-otter hunters sailing out of San Francisco. Charlie 
was ill when we set out, but he thought that he would soon 
get well at sea. From the first day out, however, his con- 
dition became worse. At Honolulu I called a doctor on 
board, who told Charlie that he had a bad case of heart 
disease and ought to stay at a local hospital for treatment. 
_ But Charlie left Honolulu with us, and for a time the medi- 
- cine that he had of the doctor seemed to do him good. 
From Honolulu I kept to the southern course across the 
Pe 
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North Pacific, making land at the Ladrone Islands, and 
reaching the Bonin Islands after a passage of forty-five 
days from San Francisco. Several other hunting vessels 
put in at the Bonins at about the time we did. 

The Bonins are a group of small islands, belonging to 
Japan, which lie about halfway between the Ladrones 
and Yokohama. On Peel Island, the second largest of 
the group, is the little town of Port Lloyd, whose fine 
harbor was a rendezvous for hunting vessels. Here they 
would stop for a week or more after the long voyage out, 
replenish their supplies of water, and make repairs. In 
good weather, a couple of days’ sail from the Bonins would 
bring a vessel to the hunting grounds lying to the north 
of the principal islands of Japan. 

Many an island in the Pacific has been called a paradise,- 
but none seemed to deserve that name more than Peel 
Island when we landed there. Still, any other bit of land 
might have pleased us as well. After we had been 
penned up on a small sailing vessel for so many days, it 
was a treat to see things growing and to have earth under 
our feet. The Bonins have a subtropical climate about 
like that of Hawaii, but not so warm, as their latitude is 
about three hundred miles more northerly. The tempera- 
ture varies little throughout the twenty-four hours, and 
we could lie out on the grass and sleep comfortably a whole 
night through. 

The few natives of the Bonins are the mixed descend- 
ants of several Europeans and.Americans, and a number 
of Kanakas from Hawaii, who came to the Islands in 1830 
or thereabouts. One of the early settlers, a man of about 
ninety and apparently an Englishman, was still living a’ 
Port Lloyd when we were there. He would not 
anything about himself, but it was said that he had 
a pirate. The natives speak English, and I nev 
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them use any other language. Their features are Kana- 
kan, but of a refined type, and their bodies are more 
symmetrical than those of the Kanakas. Their food 
consists mainly of fish, rice, and fruit; and what they 
have to eat they are always willing to share with a 
stranger. About the only export product of the islands 
is copra. 

I did not like to let that rough crew of mine go ashore 
at Port Lloyd, as I knew that they would take advantage 
of the easy-going natives. But I could not have kept 
them aboard without taking extreme measures, and if I 
had done that they might have made more trouble for 
me than I could handle. As it was, I had trouble enough 
ahead. It was in my favor that the Japanese authorities 
would not allow foreigners to stay in the Bonins without 
special permits, for they would see to it that none of my 
men stayed behind when we sailed. 

Some old-time Japanese of rank were living in the 
Islands, and they treated the officers of the hunting vessels 
that were in port almost as guests. A Japanese mer- 
chant, from whom several of the vessels had bought sup- 
plies, arranged an entertainment for the officers of the 
vessels. The affair took place one evening at the home of 
an old samurai, who, as the merchant told us, was a retired 
general. The merchant was careful, beforehand, to give 
us a few pointers on Japanese etiquette.. The host re- 
ceived us in grand style. He was dressed in a kimono of 
dark-colored heavy silk, and at his left side he wore the 
two swords of a samurai. At the doorway we exchanged 
our shoes for soft slippers, and then we were shown into 
a large hall. This hall was unfurnished, except for a few 
rich screens placed here and there. Several dainty Japan- 
ese girls came in, each bringing a cushion for a guest to 
sit on, there being no chairs in the place. Then the girls 
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left the room, and before long they began to bring in the 
dinner courses on lacquered wooden trays. 

The Japanese dishes were all strange to us, the only 
foods we could make out being rice and birds’ nests and 
raw fish. We had no stomach for any of the dishes, but — 
had to taste of each one for manners’ sake. We were given 
chopsticks to eat with, and we were glad that we could get 
but little on them. After the Japanese courses, we were 
served with European, dishes of vegetables, eggs, fried 
fish, and fruit. We were now furnished with knives and 
forks; but still we kept our places on the floor. At the 
close of the dinner a number of geisha girls entertained 
us with music and dancing, and when we left, our host 
gave each of us a souvenir. He gave me a small banner 
of bright silk inscribed in black Japanese characters with *. 
some wise saying of one of the old rulers of Japan. 

I had let the men of my crew go ashore broke. No 
money was yet due them, and I thought they would not 
be able to get much liquor without money. They fooled 
me; and they got into a variety of mischief. But they 
were ready to come on board When I was about to sail, as 
they had turned their last tricks at getting liquor and they 
knew that the Japanese would jail them if they stayed 
behind. When I finally mustered them, on the afternoon 
of the day when we were to sail, they were a miserable lot. 
Most of them had sold all their clothing except a pair 
of drawers. Then they had slipped their mattresses and — 
blankets ashore and traded them for cheap sake, or rice wine, 
at the Japanese grogshops. The Alexander carried a | { 
slop chest, and I proceeded to re-outfit the men from 
to toe, taking care first to hoist the small boats. 
_ a8 soon as pale had oe into oe ney fee thre 
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Their intention, no doubt, was to trade their new clothes 
for more sake. I fired a few shots after them to frighten 
them into turning back; but they knew that I did not 
want to hit them, and they kept on going. 

I lowered a small boat, and, with a couple of hunters 
for rowers, was soon in pursuit. For some distance from 
the edge of the beach the water was shallow and the bottom 

- was covered with sharp coral. Here the men had to wade, 


jumped overboard.” 


and as they saw our small boat closing in on them, they 

started to run. But the coral gashed their bare feet, and 

when they could no longer step on it, they again tried to 

swim. The water was now too shallow for swimming, 

though it was deep enough to drown them if they lay down. 

When we reached the shallow water, a couple of us got out 
of the boat and waded after the runaways, who were now é: 
yelling for help. The coral did not bother us, as we were 

wearing shoes. When we reached the men, they were glad 

to be helped back to the vessel. Their feet and legs were 

so badly cut that I felt sorry for them, and I helped them — 


ees care of their wounds. : 
Da a had a hard trip to the hunting grounds. Twodays _ ae 
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out of Port Lloyd we encountered a typhoon and were 
driven out of our course so far that we lost a week before 
we got back into it. We reached the hunting grounds in 
the first part of April. But the illness of Sorensen, the 
head hunter, had become more severe as we got into the 
colder latitudes, and I was compelled to make Hakodate, 
where I put him in a hospital. After ten days I returned | 
to see how he was getting along, and I found him feeling 
better. He came on board in spite of a warning from the 
doctor that he would soon be dead if he went out to sea _ 
with us. For a few days he took part in the hunting. 
Then he became so ill that we put in at the nearest place, 
which happened to be Kinkwazan, one of the two holy 
islands of Japan. I was not allowed to put him ashore 
there; but I learned that a steamer was about to leave - 
for Yokohama from Ishinomaki, a port not far from 
Kinkwazan on Sendai_Bay. _ 

I made for Ishinomaki, dodging many a J apanese fish 
trap on the way. A Japanese fish trap, with its bamboo 
piles and heavy logs for floating the net, is dangerous 
enough to a small sailing vessel. At Ishinomaki I found 
a steamer for Yokohama just pulling away from the wharf. 
I hailed her, telling the captain that our head hunter, 
Charlie Sorensen, was very ill, and asking him to get the 
man into a hospital at Yokohama. When the captain 
of the steamer heard the name, he told me that Charlie 
had been a shipmate of his some years back and that he 
would be glad to wait till we could put him on board. We 
got Charlie transferred to the steamer, and the next day ne 
reached Yokohama. A week later he died. 

We wanted to replenish our water supply at ihe 
maki; but the Japanese would not allow us to land there 
either. On the way out, I kept watching the shores of 
Sendai Bay for a stream; and when I saw one entering 
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the bay, at a point not far from Kinkwazan Island, I sent 
the boats ashore for water. Several hunters went along, 
taking shotguns with them to get a little game. They 
found no game, but they saw a few hawks and shot them 
for sport. The people of a neighboring village had come 
out to see the men, but when the villagers saw the birds 
fall they ran till they were out of sight. We got the water 
on board and were about to sail, when a Japanese messen- 
ger brought me a note. My cabin boy was Japanese, and 
he read the note and translated it. It was from the chief 
of police of this district, who wanted to see me. We 
officers of the hunting fleet knew the sensitiveness of the 
Japanese, and we always tried to do what was right with 
them. If we had got their ill will they would have made it 
unpleasant for us when we put in along their coasts. I 
decided to straighten out any matter with the chief of 
police, rather than slip away from him by putting to sea. 
I guessed that I should have to explain about the shoot- 
ing, and I went ashore, taking the cabin boy along. 

On the way to the police station a crowd of villagers 
gathered and followed us at a little distance, jabbering. 
They looked very poor, being dressed in material of matted 
grass or seaweed. At the station I found a number of 
petty officials buzzing around the chief of police. The 
villagers gathered outside. The chief asked me if my 
men had fired on the people, and I explained that they 
had not. It seemed that the people had feared that what 
had happened to the birds might happen to them. The 
chief held a consultation with the other officials, after 
which one of these made a speech to the villagers, telling 
them that we had not meant to do them any harm. The 
chief now asked me to pay for the water we had taken. 
I offered him an American silver dollar, which he refused, 
asking for rice instead. Barter was the rule in this place. 
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I got a sack of rice from the vessel, turned it over to ~ 
chief, and was allowed to go. 

It was already May. We had lost a good deal of time 
through the head hunter’s illness, and we meant to hustle 
to make a catch before the hunting season should be over. 
Luck was with us, for when we had got only a few miles out 
of Sendai Bay we encountered seals in considerable num- 
bers. They were making for the breeding grounds to the 
north, unusually late in the season, and were moving 
rapidly. Most of the hunting vessels were now near the 
rookeries, and here we had everything to ourselves. Ina 
few days we made a catch that would have been considered 
fair for the whole season. 

We were making our way northward when we were 


caught in one of the worst typhoons that I ever got into. - 


A number of sealers foundered in it, and more than a 
hundred men of their crews were drowned. When the 
storm came up we were in the Japan Current, taking seals 
as we went along, for the seals like to travel in the current 
and feed in it. In some places the waters of the current 
are brown, in other places they are almost black, and 
again they area muddy green. The current shifts at times, 
apparently with the wind, and in a storm it is dangerous. 


When a storm comes up, a vessel must get out of the cur-_ 


rent, if possible, and lie to in green water. But in spite of 
every effort, a revolving storm may drive her back into 
the current. tecnit 

In the Northern Hemisphere a typhoon always travels 
counter-clockwise, and with this fact in mind, a navi 
will try to keep his vessel out of the trough of the 
not exposing a broadside to bie force. A sea Nie 
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put her on the right tack before the storm was at its high- 
est. This saved her, but she got such a battering that I 
doubted she would hold together Wind, rain, and sea 
were against us. All hands had to lash themselves on the 
deck, aft; but first we closed and made water-tight both , 
the cabin and the crew’s quarters forward. This was to. 
keep the water from entering the interior of the vessel. 
Each heavy sea looked like a solid wall in front of the 
vessel, and it seemed impossible for her to climb it. When 
she met it, every timber would creak. It would seem to 
me that I was being lifted a thousand feet in the air, and 
then it would seem that I was being submerged for a 
moment. It was magnificent to see the vessel emerge from 
the waves, shaking herself free of the water, like a duck 
after adive. Ifthe Alexander had not been a stanch little 
schooner, she could not have weathered this typhoon. Or 
maybe it was providence that we should escape. 

One morning, a few days after the typhoon, I sighted 
an American schooner carrying her flag at half-mast with 
the union down. I bore down on the vessel and found 
her to be the Lily L, a well-known sealer from San Fran- 
cisco. As we came nearer, I saw the deck planks about the 
mainmast standing onend. The top of the cabin had been 
blown out. I went aboard and entered the cabin. There 
I found the hunters and the members of the crew lying on 
the floor and moaning in pain. Some were blinded; the 
faces and hands of all were powder-burned ; the clothes of 
several had been on fire and their bodies had been burned. 
The interior of the cabin itself was not much damaged ; 
only some bed clothing had been on fire. What had 
happened was this: one of the hunters, in trying to see 
how a newly-loaded shell would fit, had his shotgun 
pointed toward a powder keg. The trigger snapped and 
the load went through the keg, setting off the powder. 
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The greatest force of the explosion had gone upward ; 
the floor where the keg had stood was merely dented, and 
the bottom of the keg still lay in place. It was lucky that 
there was only one keg of powder out at the time. The 
magazine, a locker in the after end of the cabin, was not 
touched by the explosion. No one was killed; but only 
the captain was left uninjured. He had been on the 
forward deck when the explosion took place. Two men 
were totally blinded. We were near to Hakodate; so we 
stood by the Lily L until she got into Tsugaru Strait. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN ADVENTURES 


AFTER our meeting with the Lily L we hunted in the 
Kuriles and off Yezo, as long as we could find seals. In 
western Yezo I once put in at the bay of Akkeshi, where 
there was a village of Ainu, the white and hairy people 
who lived in these island regions before the coming of the 
Japanese. Here I took on board a young Ainu to act as 
cabin boy. He was a nuisance. I never could make him 
wear trousers; and he ran away at Hakodate. 

It was in the earlier part of June that we put in at Hako- 
date, having got orders to ship our sealskins to London 
from there. The local Japanese traders were most hos- 
pitable to the officers in the sealing fleet. One man, 
named Hirano, looked out for us especially well. He was 
the agent for a big firm of ship chandlers, Kanemori and 
Company; and it was in their interest that he catered to 


us. He was a wide-awake fellow, who kept a place that 
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was a kind of clubhouse for the sealers. At Hirano’s at one 
time and another, I met most of the men of any conse- 
quence who were hunting off the Japanese and Siberian 
coasts. It was there, as I recall it, that I met Captain 
H. J. Snow,.an Englishman who had hunted for many 
years, mostly in the Kuriles. He wrote a book called In 
Forbidden Seas, which deals chiefly with sea-otter hunting. 

While we were lying in the harbor of Hakodate, I picked 
one of my men, who was nicknamed the “Parson,” to act 
as watchman one night. The Parson once told me that 
he had been a preacher and was expelled from the minis- 
try for habitual drunkenness. But in spite of this fault, 
I considered him the most dependable man in my crew, 
and I thought that he could be trusted to keep watch. 


The Japanese customhouse authorities had sealed the. . 
hatches on the Alexander, and there was likely to be a ~ 


heavy penalty if seals or hatches were tampered with be- 
fore the cargo of skins was discharged. It was, there- 
fore, the principal duty of the night watchman to guard 
the hatches. But on the morning after the Parson’s 
watch, I found the seals of one of the hatches broken, five 
sealskins missing, and the Parson gone. When a Japanese 
inspector came on board that afternoon, no excuse would 
do. He got me fined a hundred yen; and, besides this, 
I was notified that I would have to produce the missing 
skins before I could get a clearance. 

I was sure that the Parson had stolen the skins and 
sold them to get money to buy liquor, but at first I was. 
~at a loss what to do. I knew that the police would 
help me much, and that there was no American co 
nearer than at Yokohama. I called at the British ¢ 
sulate, where I was told that the Bute could not 
in tl 
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I knew pretty well where I could find the Parson, as the 
men of my crew frequented the lowest joints, and the 
worst place in Hakodate was the Rope-Yarn Saloon. 
There they could get a bottle of imitation gin for five sen. 
In the evening I went to the Rope Yarn, where I found the 
Parson in all his glory, preaching to an audience composed 
largely of his shipmates. His subject was not from the 
Scriptures. . 

To accomplish anything, I should have to deal care- 
fully with the Parson. So I told him that I would not 
have him arrested if he would tell me where he had sold 
the skins; that I only wanted to buy them back so that'I 
could clear my vessel. I finally persuaded him to take 
me to the shop where he had made his sale. The Jap 
there had bought the five skins for fifteen yen. As he 

knew that they were stolen property, he handed them over 
to me without complaint and was glad when I repaid 
him with fifteen yen. The next day I was able to straighten 
out matters with the customs authorities, and soon there- 
after I discharged my cargo of sealskins and got my clear- 
ance. But upon leaving I evened scores with the Parson. 

A British sailing vessel was lying in Hakodate harbor, 
loading sulphur, and [ found out that a good many of her 
sailors were dissatisfied and wanted to ship on a hunting 

vessel. At the same time I wanted to get rid of the men 
I had, and here was an opportunity to replace some of 
them. At first I had meant to keep the Parson and a few 
others, but after this trick of his, I decided to let him go 
with all the rest — probably to jail—if I could carry 
out my plan. The men had got advances for as much 
money as was due them, and I would not be keeping any 
_ of their pay. 

To replace my whole crew, I needed the whole crew of 
the Britisher, so I visited among these other men and per- 
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suaded all of them to come with me. I got them aboard 
one night, when my old crew were on a carouse ashore ; 
and I cleared out early in the morning. Afterward I 
learned that the men of my former crew were taken to jail 
for vagrancy. But as the captain of the British vessel was 
now in need of a crew, he paid the small debts that the men 
owed about town and so got them out of jail. Then they 
shipped in his vessel and made a trip around the Cape of 
Good Hope to England. 

Upon leaving Hakodate, I went eastward through Tsu- 
garu Strait and entered the Sea of Japan, bound for Korea. 
It was near the end of June, and the sealing season was 
about over. I had heard that sea otters were to be 
found off the coast of Korea, and I was going there to 
look for them. As we neared Korea, we began to meet — 
Japanese warships. The Japs had begun their invasion 
of Korea that was to develop into war with China. We 
were boarded from one warship and then another of the 
Japanese fleet, and each time we were warned that it would 
not be safe for us to cruise off the Korean coast. We 
turned back, going northward through the Sea of Japan 
and entering the Sea of Okhotsk by La Perouse Strait, the 
passage between Yezo and Sakhalin. 

We now made for Broughton Island in the Kuriles, half- 
way between Yezo and Kamchatka. We had heard that 
one of the sealers made a large haul there the year before. 
A few miles off the island, we saw the waters alive with ani- 
mals. I thought surely that my fortune was made; but 
as we drew nearer, we found that the animals were sea 
lions, whose skins were of no commercial value. I went 
ashore, but instead of a seal rookery, I found only seven 
young seals and a mother seal in a cave. fae 

In the Sea of Okhotsk we met another Ane 
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ing Dutchman,” one of the most daring skippers in the seal- 
ing fleet. The ‘‘ Dutchman” was a native of the Danish- 
German country, and his name was Hansen. He was 
not particular how he got his skins, not always complying 
with the laws, and he was called “Flying”’ on account of 
his skillfulness in getting away from patrol boats. For a 
number of years he dodged American, British, Russian, 
and Japanese vessels, but he was caught at last by a United 
States revenue cutter. For a month we kept in touch 
with him, while we cruised among the Kuriles and off the 
coast of Kamchatka, hunting for sea otters. 

The waters about the Kuriles are dangerous to navi- 
gate, as they are full of shifting currents; the islands are 
surrounded with treacherous shoals; and the weather is 
often foggy. Under such conditions we had to take a good 
many close chances; but we became expert in piloting 
our small vessels in those waters. We might be sailing 

among the islands in smooth water, when we would see 
the water ahead of us rising sky-high. It would look ‘ike 
a breaker, but it would be a tide rip rolling along with 
tremendous force, and when it struck our vessel it would 
play havoc with everything loose on board. In foggy 
weather we depended on the barking of the sea lions to 
judge when we were near the rocks. The waters were 
in places full of these animals, which would haul up on 
every outlying rock, making a hideous noise with their 
constant barking. 

The Flying Dutchman and I had a rendezvous in a cove 
on Shumshir Island, the most northerly of the Kuriles. 
The island was separated from Cape Lopatka, the south- 
ernmost point of Kamchatka, by Kurile Strait, a sheet 
of water so narrow that deer and bears would swim across. 
One day the Dutchman put in at our rendezvous and told 
me that a large bunch of sea otters was reported off Cape 
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Lopatka. He soon left to investigate, and I decided to 
investigate also. 

On a foggy morning [ put out early, crossing the strait 

"and sailing close to the beach at a point on the Pacific 
side of Cape Lopatka. The fog cleared for a time, and 
I made out a camp fire in an open space within the brush 
and tall grass on the beach. A few people sat around the 
fire. At first I thought that this was a native encamp- 
ment. But there was a boat at the beach that looked 
more like a small boat from a warship than a native 
craft. I stood off and on, getting as close in as I could, 
in order to make out the people. Finally a number 
of men came out from the grass and brush. They wore 
the long coats and flat caps of Russian service men. I - 
immediately pointed the Alexander out to sea. The 
Russians made for the small boat, jumped into it, and 
started to pull toward us. The wind was light; so I did 
not make much headway. ’ 

I knew that we should be in for it if these fellows oneal on . 
board. It would be useless for us to try to explain any- } 
thing to a Russian court. But I had a rough bunch of 
hunters with me, and they knew as well as I did what 
would happen to us if we were caught. i a 

To make it less easy for the Russians to identifiy us, I 
fastened canvas over the name “ Alexander,’’ where it was | 
painted on the vessel. Then I lined the whole ship’s com- 
pany along the rail, each man armed with a rifle or a shot- ; 
gun. We did not want to use the arms; but anything = 

_ might have happened. As the Russians drew closer and i 
got a good look at our line-up they thought differently of 

the situation. They turned away and pulled along 
coast for all they were worth, firing a rifle at i int 

—not at us, but i a morons as I writs , 
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probability a warship was lying there and this small boat 
was a patrol of hers. Now I was inastew. If the wind 
did not freshen or the fog did not shut us in, we should be 
seized. The wind did freshen a bit, and I got all sails on 
and started for Shumshir Island, eight miles away. If the 
Russian vessel did not come up sooner, we should be in 
Japanese waters and safe from the Russians in an hour. 
_ Extending out from Cape Lopatka, like a couple of fin- 
gers spread apart, are two reefs, each about eight miles 
long. In the reefs are breaks through which only small 
vessels can pass, and I knew just where to find these 
breaks. I was sailing along the more northerly reef when 
I saw a Russian warship coming after us under full steam. 
Nothing but a thick fog could save us now, and I expected 
one to settle at any minute, as it had been clear for a 
longer spell than usual. 

The Russians fired a blank shot, as a signal for us to 
heave to. If I should disregard this signal, they would 
send a solid shot after us; and if I should offer to sur- 
render, my hunters would shoot me— they made that 
plain. But these commanders of warships generally do 
not know much about the handling of sailing vessels, and 
cannot tell precisely when one of them is hove to. 
When they see the sails go down, they think the vessel 
must stop. Immediately after the blank shot was fired, 
I lowered the topsails and the outer jib. That reduced 
our speed only a little, and I trusted that the maneuver 
would fool the Russian commander. I saw the fog coming 
down, and | knew that it would cover us in a few min- 
utes. Also, I was near a break in the reef. My only 
chance for escape lay in getting through that break under 
_cover of the fog. I had the men at the ropes, ready to 
hoist the sails I had lowered. We were uneasy for some 
moments as we waited for the fog and wondered if the 
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Russians still thought that we were hove to, or if they 
would send a solid shot after us. Finally the fog did 
come down, and when it had shut us in, I hoisted my 
sails. I could see through the fog for a few yards ahead 
of me, and I went in close enough to make out well-known 


landmarks. We soon got througha break in the first reef 


and then through a break in the second reef. ; 
This brought us into the Sea of Okhotsk; but we 

were not safe there by any means, for we were still subject 

to capture by the Russians. I heard shots from the Rus- 


sian warship, the sounds coming from the south. I figured — 
that the warship had passed the place where her com-— 


mander had expected to find me; that the commander 
then thought I would try to make for the Kuriles to get 


out of Russian waters, and was now trying to head me off. 
Anyway, since the shots were to the south, I decided to 


take another chance. Still under cover of the fog, I re- 
traced my way through the breaks in the reefs. The 
shooting now ceased, and the whereabouts of the warship 
bothered me; but there was nothing to do but make for 
the Pacific. I got out into the Pacific all right, and I 
kept on going until I sighted the coast of Oregon, fifty- 
four days later. For the season, I had had enough of 
being chased by the Russians, who, I suppose, had taken 
me for the Flying Dutchman. I heard afterwards that 
the Russians chased the Dutchman and made it so hot 
for him that he had to leave their waters. 

We had now been out so long that we had run low on 
provisions. As it was October, we were likely to en- 
counter calm weather and heavy fogs on the rest of the 


way to San Francisco. These might delay us consider- ‘ 
ably, in which case the few provisions we had would not 


saat _So I pected to call for stores at the nn 
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well acquainted, as it was one of the ports of refuge for the 
hunting fleet. 

On our arrival at Port Orford one evening, we found 
that the hotel keeper and general-merchandise man of the 
place had just killed a large pig. I bought half of the 
pig, and wanted to buy a crate of potatoes for the meal 
that we were to have on board that night. We had 
been without potatoes for months. But the hotel man 
said that he had no potatoes to sell that evening; he 
would have some dug in the morning; and if I wanted 
any that evening, I would have to dig them myself. I 
was willing enough to do the digging, and I dug enough 


_ potatoes to give the crew and all of us a square meal that 


night. When I had provisioned the vessel, I sailed to San 
Francisco. 


“T felt the vessel lifting and then coming down with a terrible crash.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


A SALVAGING EXPEDITION 


Tue Alexander was again laid up at Collinsville for the 
winter; but I remained in San Francisco for a time. In 
December I joined a wrecking party that was to attempt 
taking a three-masted schooner off a sandy reef on San 
Nicolas Island, in the Santa Barbara group. There were 
ten men of us, and all were to be well rewarded if we man- 
aged to save the vessel. I was to have the captaincy of 
her. A steam schooner carried us and our wrecking gear 
from San Francisco to the island; but the same schooner 
would not be able to call for us. If we succeeded in getting 


the vessel off the reef, we would sail away from the island ; 


with her. But we had arranged for the revenue 

Bear to take us off the island after ten days, if we should 

still be there. a : 
ve had to time our work with the je as we could 
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spoiled all the work we had.done. Our heavy launching 
timbers were scattered for miles along the beach, and our 
hydraulic jacks were buried in sand. Sand covered our 
camp and got all through our subsistence stores. There- 
after we had plenty of grit with our food. As soon as the 
heavy storm was over, we began to gather our scattered 
wrecking gear; but the wind continued for several days, 
always blowing sand, whirling clouds of it in all direc- 
tions. We swallowed sand, we slept in it, and we were 
just about clothed in it. 
To get our heavy timbers back to where we needed 
them we had to carry some of them for a couple of miles 
along the beach. Then we had to go barefooted and al- 
most naked. Otherwise wet sand would get into our 
shoes and chafe our feet unbearably ; and sand would get 
into our clothes and irritate our bodies, wet as they were 
with perspiration. In carrying the heavy timbers, we had 
to walk close to the water’s edge, as the footing was firmer 
there than where the sand was dry. As it was, we would 
sink ankle-deep at every step. Thinking of all this now, 
my shoulders seem to ache again under the heavy timbers. 
The storm had left the schooner sunk in six feet of sand. 
It took us two days to get ready a second time to try to 
lift her, preparatory to launching her. Six days had now 
passed since our landing; and we hoped to finish our work 
by the end of four days more, when the Bear would come 
to look for us. 
~ We set to work with a will, as the weather had become 
more favorable. We used the hydraulic jacks to cant the 
vessel from side to side, cribbing her up as we canted her. 
By our tenth day on the island, which happened to be a 
_ Saturday, we had lifted the vessel so high that we were 
ready to put the launching timbers under her keel at the 
next low tide. This low tide would occur early on Sunday 


’ . 
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morning. Then the Bear would come in, just in time to 
give us a pull off the beach into deep water. We were 
happy that Saturday evening. I stayed on the vessel 
for the night, and I felt as if I were master of her already. 
The rest of the party stayed on the beach. 

When I had been sleeping for a time, I was awakened 
by some movement of the vessel. For amoment I thought 
that the rising tide had floated her; but when I went on 
deck, I found a strong breeze blowing and the water break- 
ing between the schooner and the beach. There would be 
no danger, I felt, if the wind did not increase. We had put — 
an anchor far out for just such a situation: if the schooner 
started to float, the anchor would pull her out into deep 
water. Besides, I expected that the tide would ebb soon, 
leaving the schooner still safely propped up. But the 
wind increased and the seas began to break heavily. 
There was nothing that I could do to safeguard the vessel, 
and it would be dangerous for me to be aboard if she should 
start to break up; but I could not get off now. The men 
on shore were out, but they could do nothing to help me. 

The vessel began to thump fearfully, and it soon became 
difficult for me to keep from being carried off the deck. 
So I lay down under the rail on the side facing the seas 
and lashed myself fast. Here I had some protection from 
the seas, which were now breaking all over the vessel. 
The masts were swaying from side to side, and each 
moment I expected that they would break. Finally 
an unusually heavy sea came along. I felt the vessel 
lifting and then coming down with a terrible crash. It 
seemed that the whole bottom was breaking out of her. 
She listed over till the deck was at a sharp angle taate 
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not fastened. The roaring of the storm; the breaking 
of the seas; the crashing of the masts, tearing the deck 
structures into pieces in their fall; and the fearful thump- 
ing of the vessel made a little inferno about me. I 
thought each minute would be my last, yet I do not recall 
that I felt scared. But my lashing held, the waters began 
to subside, and the loss of the heavy masts lightened the 
vessel so that she was driven farther up the beach. The 
hulk held together ; and when the tide went out I got off, 
battered and with my clothes torn to shreds, yet without 
other injury. But what I endured for three hours, that 
night, few can imagine. 

The hulk was not worth saving now. Everything we 
had in camp was buried in sand, and we lost a couple of 
expensive hydraulic jacks. The ship’s boat was safe, 
however, as we had hauled it far enough back on the beach 
to keep it out of reach of the breakers. All our food was 

, lost, and so was every drop of water we had brought along. 
It was raining a little when I got off the wreck, and we 
caught enough water to last us for a day or more. From 
daybreak we began to watch keenly for the Bear, and soon 
we sighted a small steamer a long way out. But instead 
of coming in, she went southward. We found out after- 
ward that this was the Bear, and that when -her officers 
failed to make out the masts of the schooner they con- 
cluded that we had got her off the reef and sailed her 
away from it. 

All that morning and till well into the afternoon we con- 
tinued to look for the Bear to come and take us off. Fi- 
nally we gave up looking for her. There was nothing left 
for us to do then but try to make the mainland in the ship’s 

_ boat. It was somewhat less than a hundred miles to 
San Pedro, and Santa Catalina Island lay on our course. 
With the weather anywise decent, I thought that we could 


o 
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sail at least to Santa Catalina in a day. The weather 
could not be depended upon at this time of year in Santa 
Barbara Channel, as we had reason to know. But we 
could not think of staying longer on San Nicolas Island, 
which was nothing but a desert infested with rattlesnakes. 

The ten of us prepared to leave the island in the evening. 
We did not try to carry any of the wrecking gear in the 
ship’s boat, and we had no stores left to take away. Even 
our hats and shoes had been lost, leaving each of us only a 
shirt and trousers, and perhaps a bandanna to cover his 
head. We put out in a drizzling rain, but with a fresh 
breeze blowing. I was the only seafaring man in the party, 
although a few of the men could handle small boats. So 
I took the watch for the night, steering the boat. We made ~ 
fair progress, and I expected to reach Santa Catalina Island ~ 
in the morning ; but the wind changed during the night, so 
that I could not put in at Santa Catalina without beating 
against the wind. That would have been slow work, and 
it seemed that there would be less risk in trying to reach 
the mainland. 

We cracked on during the morning, passing Santa Cata- 
lina, and making for San Pedro. The wind had freshened, 
and the water had become choppy. In the afternoon it 
began to blow hard; but we were now a short distance 
from the mainland, and I knew that if we did not put in — 
’ by evening we should be carried southward until we 
might be unable to reach land at all. So I continued 
under full sail, though I should not have done this unc 
ordinary circumstances. The boat was shipping wate ; 
but with nine men to bail, we were able to keep hae 
As we came nearer land, the wind increased ; but we 
sobs so close in that the land sheltered us sand we fo 

elves in eps smooth water. . 
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ning. San Pedro was a tough little town in those days, 
but none in the place looked tougher than we. The rags 
we wore were uncommonly few and uncommonly dirty, 
our heads were covered with handkerchiefs that had been 
of all colors, and our faces were overgrown with ten days’ 
whiskers. We made straight for a restaurant kept by a 
Chinaman. The Chinaman did not act pleased when he 
saw us filing in, and he began to look worried when we set 
to devouring everything edible that he could set before 
us. Finally, he could not keep still any longer. He told 
us that he had nothing more to give us, as we had eaten 
everything in the place. We decided to call it a meal and 
leave. On the next day we took passage for San Francisco, 
where we arrived a few days later, dead broke. The 
owner of the wrecked vessel gave each of us enough money 
to buy himself a suit of clothes, and most of us did buy 
suits. 


SS 4 ‘ I ! } . r 
“Then he turned to me. ‘Rydell!’ said he. ‘Thulin!’ said I.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


IN HAWAII AND THE KOMANDORSKIS 


I stayep in San Francisco for a week or more; and then, 
early in January of 1895, I shipped as mate in the sealing 
schooner Jane Grey. This vessel was not owned by Liebes 
and Company, but by a pork packer of South San Fran- 
cisco. ‘The name of her skipper was Ed Funk. We were ~ 
bound for Japan by way of Hawaii. : 
As we were passing to the north of the island of Molokai. 
we encountered a storm which carried off our fore rigging 
and left us in danger of losing the mast. Before we could 
- go farther, we had to spend a day and more in making 
repairs, during which time we stood off and on between 
Molokai and Oahu. On the second day, before we had 
finished our work, a small steamer bore down upon us. 
She carried a number of militiamen, and from her br 
one of them was sighting a gatling gun at us. We ha 
| no news since leaving San Francisco, twenty- 
efore, and we could not understand this | 
on. A republic had been proclaimed in th 
4 108 : 
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the year before, doing away with the Hawaiian monarchy ; 
but we did not know of any trouble at this time. 

A small boat, carrying an officer and a number of militia- 
men, put out from the steamer and brought up alongside 
us. The officer came on deck. He at once looked at the 
ship’s papers, found that they were all right, and told 
Funk that we might proceed. Then he turned to me. 
For a moment he looked at me and [ looked at him. 
“Rydell!” said he. “Thulin!” said I. We had served 
together in the corvet Balder ten years before. Thulin 
was now captain of a company of sharpshooters in the 
service of the Sanford B. Dole government of Hawaii. He 
explained that the followers of ex-Queen Liliuokalani had 
attempted an insurrection on the night of January sixth ; 
they had got some of their arms from a gun runner, 
the schooner H. C. Wahlberg, and this steamer of his was 
on the lookout for more vessels of that kind. It was 
no wonder that the Jane Grey had been suspected of 
being a gun runner, after all her dodging between the 
islands. 

Although we now had permission to proceed, we were 
in no shape to do so. We were badly in need of being 
towed to Honolulu; so Thulin agreed to seize us and then 
_ tow us into port. We had a good many guns on board, 
and our appearance would give color to the seizure. Once 
at Honolulu, both Thulin and Funk could make satisfactory 
explanations. Thulin took us in tow, and we were quite 
the heroes of the day when we got into the harbor. Before 
many minutes the newspapers had put out extras telling 
about the capture of a gun runner carrying many thou- 
sands of rifles. An officer from an American cruiser 
boarded us, — I think the cruiser was the San Francisco, 
— and when he found that our papers were all right, he 
told us that his ship would stand by us if anything hap- 
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pened. But nothing happened, for it was soon generally 
known that we were not gun runners. 

We stayed at Honolulu for a few days, and during that 
time I attended a couple of sittings of the court that was 
trying the ex-queen for her part in the insurrection. Thu- 
lin had given me a pass that admitted me to the court 
room. Liliuokalani proved to be a spirited witness, made 
a good defense, and was let off easily. | 


“As the boats pulled out, the Tatars would shoot at the men.” 


_ When the Jane Grey had been thoroughly repaired, 
we proceeded to the hunting grounds off northern Japan. 
‘After hunting among the Japanese islands for a while, we 
made for the Komandorski Islands, off eastern Kamchatka. 
The Komandorskis belonged to Russia, and they were 
guarded by Russian Tatars. There were two little islands 
in the group, Bering and Copper; and besides these there 
were other islands that were little more than rocks. Seals 
used to pass through the channels between the several 


islands by thousands, and great herds of them would haul — 


up on Bering Island and Copper Island to stay for the 
poaching here; but the Tatar guards had orders to s 10: 
to kill seal poachers. The islands were about sh 

Bare cliffs overhung the sea at many points, and ut 
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these cliffs were caves. Ona dark and stormy night, when 
we could expect the weather to be bad for a couple of 
days, we would land a few boats. As mate, I was not 
responsible for this poaching enterprise. Our boats 
would slip into the caves and stay there, the hunters 
seizing any chance to kill seals that passed near the caves. 
_ The chief difficulty lay in getting the boats out of the caves 
and back to the vessel. The Tatars knew our game, and 
they would watch the boats. Then, as the boats put out, 
the Tatars would shoot at the men. AIl the while, of 
course, we had to be on the lookout for Russian patrol 
boats. We lost no men here, but other outfits at one time 
and another lost a good many. At the end of the season 
the Jane Grey put back into San Francisco with a fair 
catch. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


A GOOD CATCH AND A LAWSUIT: LAST HUNTING 
CRUISE - 


Durinc the winter of 1895 to 1896, I worked on lumber 
schooners; and in the spring I sailed the Herman BO x 
Alaska for Liebes and Company. The vessel was well - 
prepared for the season’s work, carrying three steam | 
launches, besides her rowboats. Herman Liebeshad now  _ 
retired from business, and Isaac Liebes, a cousin of his, ‘% 
had succeeded him as president of the fur company. It — 
was Isaac who hired me this time. a > 

Our head hunter was an expert at taking sea otters, 
and that was the best thing about him. He was one of | 
the laziest men I ever came across. When he was not 
out hunting he would sit beside the stove in the cabin 
toast his feet, and he could hardly be dragged 
had been a railroad conductor and never a sailor, 
could not see what the difficulties were in sailing a 
ese northern waters. | 
ato Ps 
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Early in the season we were lying in the harbor of Uka- 
mok on Chirikof Island; and the Daniel Webster, another 
schooner belonging to Liebes and Company, was in harbor 
with us. It was here that I had seen the last of the Helen 
Blum, two years before. Again a wind arose, and snow 
came withit. I at once put out from Ukamok and headed 
for Lazy Harbor; but the Daniel Webster stayed behind. 
When I went into the cabin for a minute, I found the 
head hunter beside the stove, as usual. 

“The weather ain’t so bad,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ You must 
have cold feet to be in such a hurry to clear out.” ° 

“Mind your own business,” I told him, “and keep the 
stove going. That’s all you’re fit for!” 

I had not started any too soon. Before we had crossed 
the last of the tide rips, the storm was coming hard and 
heavy. I had to crack on all the sails the vessel could 
stand, in order to reach shelter in time. 

Once, while we were in the tide rips, the head hunter 
stuck his head up from the companionway. “Stay by 
the stove!’’ I yelled at him; and he slunk back to the 
cabin. I suppose he thought that the motion of the vessel 
was peculiar, as the deck occasionally stood at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. 

The snow did not come so thickly as to hide our Jand- 
marks until we were just inside the entrance to Lazy Har- 
bor. Here there were several dangerous reefs, and near 
them was a pinnacle-shaped rock that came almost to the 
surface. A vessel striking it would have been torn open. 
Since I could no longer make out our position by sight, I 
had to go by the sounding lead. Of a sudden the lead 
man shouted, “No water!’’ Then I knew our position 
exactly. The man had thrown the lead on the pinnacle 
rock. I held my breath fora moment. Then I knew that 
we had passed the rock. If our course had been different 
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by a few feet we should have been lost. This was the last 
danger to be encountered upon entering the harbor. 
When we were safe at anchor the storm increased, and 
we had one of those northwesters that the old-timers 
of Alaska talk about. Like the Helen Blum, the Daniel 
Webster was never seen again. But some months later 
a piece of her rail, the only trace of her, was found off 
southeastern Alaska, more than a thousand miles from 
Chirikof. 
Another schooner, the C. G. White, was wrecked while 
trying to make Lazy Harbor during this same storm. She 
was manned by some of the best-known and most capable 
men in the hunting fleet. Isaacson was her captain, and 
he had with him Harry Harmson, Long Charlie, and Tom - 
Thompson. As the White, like the Herman, had been- 
- equipped with steam launches, she carried an engineer. 
His name was Billy Bale. 
To reach Lazy Harbor, which is an inlet of Alitak Bay, 
a vessel has to make Cape Alitak at the end of the peninsula 
that shuts the bay in at the west. A few miles north and 
west of Cape Alitak there is another prominent point of 
land, which we knew as “False Cape.” The waters sur- 
rounding it were full of dangerous reefs, and in thick 
weather a vessel might easily mistake it for Cape Alitak. 
This is what the C. G. White did, and as a result she ran 
on areef. The men had to get ashore through the break- — 
ers. A party of them undertook to fasten a line on shore : 
so that.the rest might haul themselves in over it. They 
succeeded, though two of the party were drowned. All 
were near exhaustion when they reached shore, and their 
clothes were frozen to their bodies. The night was in- 
: tensely cold. Captain Isaacson, who had endured 
rdest strain, collapsed as soon as he reached 
of his legs were fora, The nearest pl: 
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lief was an Aleut village, a good many miles away. The 
men set out for it, trying to help Isaacson along, He 
told them that there was no hope for him and that they 
should leave him and try to save themselves. But several 
of the men stayed with him after he could be helped no 
more. He soon died, and the others trudged on. 

Some of the men finally reached the village. Harry 
Harmson, who was a man pretty well along in years, and 
Billy Bale, the engineer, each crawled into the place with 
both legs frozen. The Aleuts hurried all the survivors 
to Saint Paul, now known as Kodiak, where a doctor was - 
living. The doctor did not have instruments for the 
severe operations that the cases required ; so he had to work 
with hutchers’ knives and carpenters’ saws. He ampu- 
tated both of Harmson’s legs above the knees. Harmson 
died under the operation. Then the doctor took off both 
of Billy Bale’s legs. Bale survived. Each of the other 
survivors lost a foot or several toes, or perhaps a finger. 
The Aleuts found the bodies of nine of the men along the 
road from False Cape. Two of these bodies were in a 
standing position, frozen against a snow bank. Some 
time later, when the snow had melted, a party of ours found 
the bodies of Long Charlie and Tom Thompson, not far 
from the scene of the wreck. We buried them together 
and put a wooden cross over the grave. 

After this storm, we had an uneventful and satisfactory 
hunting season. We had a crowd of experienced hunters, 
who made good use of the three steam launches; and we 
made a catch of seventy-five sea otters. We took as many 
as fifteen in a single day. 

At the end of the season, when we returned to San 
Francisco, we found that Isaac Liebes was in Europe, and 
that the matter of paying our ship’s company had been 
left to the ship’s husband. This fellow was a snob, and 
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he did not like to see a man who worked get more than 
enough to keep him alive. 

For a catch of sea otters, each man with the outfit was 
paid at a fixed rate for each skin taken, unless he was on 
a salary or on lay —a kind of percentage basis. The 
method of paying at a fixed rate for each skin was adopted 
because all the hunting boats generally had to work in a 
group to take a single otter. With sealskins the case 
was different, for the boats worked separately. Each 
puller or steersman got fifty cents, while the hunter got 
from two to five dollars for every skin taken in his boat, 
the amount being fixed according to the market price of 
the skin. For every sea-otter skin taken during the 
season, the boat steerers and rowers were generally paid 
two dollars apiece ; and the hunters were paid from ten to- 
twenty dollars apiece, the rate for each hunter being fixed 
according to his experience and skill. I was on Jay this trip, 
though on most of my other hunting trips I had been paid 
a fixed salary. My lay was the fourteenth; that is, the 
market value in San Francisco of every fourteenth otter 
skin in the catch was to come to me. 

So far, Liebes and Company had always put a valuation 
on the skins that was satisfactory to the men on lay. As 
far as I know, there had been no complaints about cheat- 
ing. But with this ship’s husband in charge, matters 
were different. He put an average valuation of a hundred 
and fifty dollars each on the seventy-five otter skins 
that we had brought in. This would have made the total  __ 

“he value of the catch amount to about as much as the ex- 

pense of running the vessel for the season ; yet Liebes and 

Aros had always been pleased if one of their vessels 
ht in as ake as pet sea-otter skins. 
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less than a thousand dollars each. Others, again, were 
worth perhaps two hundred dollars each. The. skins 
were easily worth three hundred dollars, on the average ; 
and the fur traders would have paid that much for them 
in Alaska. I refused to accept the valuation fixed by the 
ship’s husband. Then I could get no pay at all; so I en- 
gaged a lawyer to help me collect. 

The lawyer took the case into court, though I had no 
taste for a lawsuit. The case was postponed from time 
to time during the winter, and when it finally came to 
trial, Isaac Liebes was back in San Francisco. He was, 
of course, furiously angry at me for having gone to law. 

“If you had waited till I came back,” he told me, “I 
would have made every.thing right.” 

The worst feature of the matter was that we had to call 
Isaac Liebes as a witness, requiring him to tell what he 
had paid for some sea-otter skins that he had bought not 
long before. If I had been better advised, I should have 
seen to it that the suit was withdrawn before we went so 
far. The case was settled in my favor, the valuation of 
the skins as they averaged being set at two hundred dol- 
lars apiece. On my lay of five skins, this gave me just 
two hundred and fifty dollars more than the ship’s hus- 
band had offered me; but the lawyer’s fee and incidental 
expenses amounted to more than five hundred dollars. So 
I lost time and money through this lawsuit; and, besides, 
I lost my job. Isaac Liebes told me that he would not 
employ a man who had dragged him into court, and I 
could not blame him for that. But the ship’s husband 
lost his job also, whether because of this business or some 
other, I do not know. 

By the time this lawsuit of mine was settled, most of 
the officers had been engaged for the season of 1897 in the | 
hunting fleet, and I had to take about the only place that 
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was left. I shipped as mate, or rather as pilot, on the 
schooner Eppinger, bound for Alaska. The skipper and 
owner of the Eppinger was a notorious character, whom 
I shall call ““Paddy Williams.” Paddy was a hatchet- 
faced, dapper old fellow, who was notorious not so much 
on account of any exploits at sea as on account of his 
crooked dealings with men. He wasa hard case. He had 
been sailing all his life, but this was his first venture at 
hunting. Paddy engaged me because I was familiar with 
the otter-hunting grounds and because I stood well among 
the hunters. He thought that he could get some of the 
better hunters through me; but most of these had already 
been engaged, —a good many of them for hunting on 
British vessels, — and all of them knew Paddy’s repu- — 
tation too well to want to ship with him. Even as matters: 
stood for me, I should not have gone with him except 
that he agreed to pay me good wages. 

We got a poor lot of hunters, and we made an unsatis- 
factory catch. I would put the hunters close to a pod 
of otters, where they should have taken at least half a 
dozen, yet they would come on board with one or none. 
We took some seals; but the United States government 
had made lawful sealing almost impossible for its citizens, — 
beginning with the season of 1896. 

Paddy was in bad humor throughout this cruise, because 
it was not turning out profitably for him; and he and I 
got along in cat-and-dog fashion. But if Paddy happened 
to be worsted in a quarrel he wasted no time in trying to 
save appearances. The old fellow had courage enough, 
but he had no taste for adventure for its ownsake. All he 
cared for was pie and it made no biinhe to his 
_ how he got it. 

2 was shunned * the other rai on the I 
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_ hunters whenever he could. If he picked up a small boat 
that had got separated from another vessel, he would keep 
the boat and her crew just as Jong as he could; and he 
would go out of the way to avoid meeting their vessel. 
According to custom in the hunting fleet, he should have 
returned boat and crew as soon as possible. But as the 
Eppinger was entitled to a share of the sealskins that the 
men might take while they were with him, Paddy preferred 
a more liberal arrangement. However, he saw the matter 
the other way when a boat of his own happened to be 
niissing. 

I was glad when the end of the season came and the 
Eppinger returned to San Francisco. After 1897, practi- 
cally any hunting of fur-bearing animals at sea was pro- 
hibited for Americans. The vessels that were left of the 
American hunting fleet then went to Victoria, registered 
as British vessels, and hunted under the British flag for a 
time. But this cruise in the Eppinger was my last one 
in a hunting vessel. He was mean enough, too, when we 
made our accounting, to charge me for a pair of binoc- 
ulars that I had lost. I had dropped them overboard 
when aloft during a storm, looking for missing boats 
while the vessel was rolling heavily. 
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“The place had been given the name Council City.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE EXPEDITION OF THE INDEPENDENT MINING © 
COMPANY 


I worKEep on lumber schooners during the winter of 
1897 to 1898. While on shore, I generally stayed at a 
place in South San Francisco; but I sometimes stopped 
at Three-Fingered Jack’s place. Jack had remained 
friendly to me through the years since I had first come to 
the Coast, and more than once he had helped me out with 
cash when I came to him broke. 


During the summer of 1897, news of rich gold discal 
in the Klondike had reached San Francisco. Men began 


to get the gold fever, and I caught it with the rest. Ex- 


peditions began to organize to go to the diggings, but 


membership in ane of them pea more — 
ie es 


ont. 
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in the north, and I refused to go with them. _ However, 
‘I became interested, toward the close of the year, when 
a party made up mostly of strapping young fellows from 
Butcher Town, in South San Francisco, began to organize 
the Independent Mining Company. I knew most of the 
men, and a way was found for me to join. 

Each of eighteen members had to subscribe a thousand 
dollars to the capital of the company; and he had to take 
part in the expedition, unless he could find a substitute 
acceptable to the rest. Where a substitute was engaged, . 
both the substitute and the man who backed him became 
partners with the rest, and each of them had a thirty-sixth 
interest in the company. Three-Fingered Jack put a thou- 
sand dollars into the company, and I agreed to represent 
him in the expedition. The partners who were to go in 
the expedition were Rudolph Schultze, organizer and presi- 
dent of the company; Bill Smale, vice president ; August 

Schultze, brother of Rudolph Schultze, treasurer; Fred 
Olson; John Sanders; Henry Gum; Fred Schumacher ; 
Benson; Meyer; Peterson; Morris; Falkenberg; Petry ; 
George Bennett; Carl Jhuel; one man whose name I do 
not remember; and I. At the last moment one man 
backed out, forfeiting part of his interest, and that is why 
there were seventeen of us instead of eighteen as had been 
planned. The Schultze brothers were expert shipwrights, 
Smale was an engineer, Olson was a sailor, Petrie and 
Jhuel were carpenters, and Henry Gum was acook. I was 
to be captain of a schooner and of a river steamer that we 
were to-have, and Olson was to be mate. All of us were 
to be laborers on equal terms when it came to mining. 

We bought a small flat-bottomed schooner, the Mary 
Bidwell, to carry us to Alaska, and the Schultzes set about 
to build a small stern-wheel river steamer in sections. 
She was to be called the Independence. We meant to put 
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the parts of the steamer together near a salmon cannery 
on the Nushagak River, which empties into Bristol Bay. 
The superintendent of this cannery had backed one of our 
party and so was a shareholder in the Independent Mining 
Company. If we should need any favor from the cannery, 
he would see that we got it. While we were providing 
the parts of our steamer, we also laid in our stores. I was 
given almost a free hand in the buying of subsistence 
stores, the others depending on my experience in the north 
to qualify me for the job. 

Some of my purchases looked odd to the rest, who had 
watched others buy for trips to the diggings. But I con- 
vinced them that I was providing the right articles. Most 
of the tenderfeet who were outfitting themselves for the - 
Klondike in San Francisco thought that they did well - 
when they bought a few boxes of smoked and dried meats 
—the worst thing for scurvy — and an assortment of 
truck labeled “Klondike” this and “Klondike” that. 
The dealers could foist almost anything on them if it was 
labeled ‘‘Klondike.”” Among other things, I bought a 
good many cases of canned goods, a lot of evaporated 
potatoes and evaporated apples in tins, and ten large kegs 

of sauerkraut. 

We sailed for Bristol Bay in April, 1898. The Mary 
Bidwell was a vessel of eighty tons, and she was pretty 
much lumbered up. On her deck were the sections and 
the seven-ton boiler for our steamer, and in her hold were 
our subsistence stores and mining implements. After an 
uneventful voyage, we reached the cannery on Nushagak 

. River, and we at once set about to unload the material 
for the steamer. I put the schooner on the beach to 
oy ae: the unloading easier. Our hardest job was to get 
ieee h a = poke off the schooner. The binaron ‘were too 
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jackscrews till it was flush with the rail, then slid it down 
- to the beach on askid of planks. 

With the boiler landed, we began to construct our 
steamer, the two shipwrights and the two carpenters tell- 
ing the rest of us what to do; but we left Henry Gum at 
the cooking. We did not have the equipment to lift the 
boiler into the vessel, as shipbuilders do; so we put the 
boiler on its bed and then built around it. In about ten 
days we had the steamer ready for launching. Her length 
was ninety feet; her breadth, twenty feet; and she drew 
two feet of water. She was substantially built, and the 
engine was powerful, driving her ten knots an hour. We 
launched the Independence, made a trial trip with her, and 
found her to be all that we had expected. Rudolph 
Schultze now left the expedition, returning to San Fran- 
cisco, and the rest of us elected Bill Smale president in 
his stead. Schultze provided no substitute in the ex- 
pedition, and on that account he assigned to the company 
half of the whole interest he had held. 

Our objective now was Saint Michael, in Norton Sound, 
the headquarters for gold seekers entering the interior of 
Alaska and going to the Klondike by way of the Yukon. 
I intrusted my mate, Fred Olson, with getting the steamer 
to Saint Michael, while I sailed the schooner. It took 
me eight days to reach Saint Michael, during which time 
there was a little bad weather. I expected to find that 
the steamer had reached port ahead of us, but no one had 
seen her by the time we arrived. I waited for a few days, 
expecting her in from hour to hour. Finally I left word 
for her, in case she should put in while I was away, and 
then I hunted for her up and down the coast. When I 
_ failed to see any sign of her, I concluded that she must 
have been lost, and I returned to Saint Michael. There 
I found her in port. She had put in for shelter at Golofnin 
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Bay, across Norton Sound, and that was why I missed 
her. The men had gone ashore at a large village on the 
eastern side of the bay. This village was sometimes 
called Golofnin and sometimes Cheenik. 

The steamer had taken a route close to shore so that 
she could wood up along the way and also be near 
shelter. In passing the delta of the Yukon, she took a 
course inside the shoals of silt that extend some eighty 
miles across and some sixty miles out to sea from the 
mouth of the river. Probably no steamer had ever made 
this passage before, and, anyway, the channels among 
the shoals were constantly shifting, so that there could 
be no guide. We had hoped that the Independence 
would get through without much trouble, because she drew - 
only two feet of water. But. she struck several times, . 
and was got off with difficulty. ~Besides this, she was out 
in some bad weather. Bill Smale, the engineer, got all 
he wanted of adventure on this trip and decided to go 
back to San Francisco as soon as he could find a man to 
take his place in the expedition. 

At Golofnin, our men met an American fur trader named 
Dexter, who told them that there was gold in the neigh- 
borhood. An Eskimo had brought some gold dust down 
Fish River during the previous autumn; and already a 
party had found good prospects on a couple of creeks 
emptying into the Niukluk River, a tributary of Fish 
River. A couple of missionaries at Golofnin also said 
that there was gold in the Niukluk region; and they, and 
Dexter as well, had taken claims there. Saint Michael 
at this time — the latter part of June — was crowded 
with men waiting to get transportation up the Yukon to 
the Klondike. But we thought that we might as well try 
our luck somewhere along Fish River. Another larg 
party, the Dusty Diamond Company from Chicago, a 
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decided to go up Fish River, as did a number of men who 
were traveling alone. ; 

We put the Mary Bidwell into quarters at Golofnin, 
and in the middle of July we started up Fish River on the 
Independence, carrying a good many of our implements 
for mining and building, but only a small part of our two 
years’ stores. We had put most of the load toward the 
bow of the steamer, in accordance with the practice on 
Alaskan rivers and particularly on the Yukon. With the 
vessel deepest in the water at the forward end, she could 
not run far on a sandbar, and she could be got off easily. 
We found Fish River navigable by our stern-wheeler for 
a distance of perhaps forty miles; but the entrance to 
the river was through a mud-flat delta, and the last dozen 
miles were made on the Niukluk, a tributary stream. The 
course was winding and full of dangerous shoals, through 
which we had to feel our way. Only the Eskimos had 
navigated the river before us, in their light baidars — large 
canoes with frames of willow covered with walrus or sea- 
lion skins. 

When we had gone as far up the river as we could well 
take the steamer, we stopped and made asurvey of the dis- 
trict in which we found ourselves. The land was high, and 
the country looked good. We pitched our tents on a bluff 
at the north bank of the river. A couple of shacks had 
been built there, and the place had been given the name 
Council City. Not far away, several creeks entered the 
Niukluk. Along these a good many claims had already 
been staked. Back from the river and to the north of us 
there was a stretch of spruce forest, where we could get 
timber for building and for fuel. A number of men — 
some of them in parties — had paddled up the river, 
keeping in touch with us, and these came ashore just after 
we did. The whole crowd decided to settle here. A few 
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spruce trees stood on the bluff, and one of the men climbed 
the tallest of these and fastened in its top the Stars and 
Stripes. A recorder had already been chosen, and a min- 
ing district organized, as I recall it. Anyway, the mining 
district was called the El Dorado; and the recorder, 
later on, did not suit the majority of us. A recorder is 
the only officer required for a mining district under the 
mining laws of the United States. 

As soon as we had our camp in order, we of ie Inde- 
pendent Mining Company divided ourselves into two par- 
ties. One party was to stay at Council City in order to 
cut and bring in logs for building our winter quarters, — 
and to do some prospecting; while the other and smaller 
party was to operate the steamer, with me as captain. 
Our idea was to carry passengers and freight on the boat’ 
for the profit of our company, and before the close of navi- 
gation to bring up the stores we had left on the schooner 
in Golofnin Bay. Wemadeanumber of trips up and down 
the river, and I soon staked the channel. This made the 
navigation of the river a simpler matter for everybody. 

Often, in carrying goods for others, we had to put in at 
Golofnin; and we made a couple of trips across Norton 
Sound to Saint Michael. On one of these trips we left 
Bill Smale at Saint Michael. He had found an engineer 
who would substitute for him in the expedition, and he 
meant to take the first steamer for San Francisco. When — 
we had seen the last of Smale, the men with me promptly 
elected me president of the Independent Mining Company oN 
to succeed him. The proceeding was hardly a serious one, 
as the greater number of our men were at Council City, 
These, while we were gone, elected Petry, so my Ls si 
Sosa not amount to oo 
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bay and towing along a large baidar containing their out- 
fits. One of the men was Brynteson, a Finn; and a couple 
of them had put up at the missionary’s place broke, so that 


the missionary was anxious to get rid of them. He had 


heard from the Eskimos. that there was gold somewhere 
beyond Cape Nome, which lay perhaps eighty miles to 


the west on Norton Sound. These men wanted to in- 


vestigate the report, and the missionary gave them what 
help he could to get them on their way. Golofnin Bay 
is shut off from Bering Sea at the west by a narrow penin- 
sula, and the missionary asked me to take the men 
to a point near the narrowest part of the peninsula, 
across which they could portage to Norton Sound. He 
suggested that it might be well for our expedition to send 


- some men along with this party; but we thought that 


we had enough to do in the district where we were, without 
going on any excursions. I took the expedition across 
the bay and thought but little of the matter. 

I had meant to get the steamer into winter quarters 
early in September, laying her up in a creek not far be- 
low Council City, where she would be safe when the spring 
freshets raised the river to a torrent. But I waited a little 
too long. When I made my last trip down for the season, 
the river was falling rapidly. And when I attempted to 
return with a load of stores from the Mary Bidwell, I 
could not get the steamer beyond White Mountain, a 
station on the eastern side of the river, some fifteen miles 
up from Golofnin. Here I secured the steamer to a bank 
in a rather exposed place, but still the most sheltered 
place I could find. Then we undertook to bring our goods 


- farther up the river by baidar. We made a cache for our 


stores, at a point several miles below Council City. When 
the river froze, it would be easy to freight them from this 


point to camp. 


w 
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Our goods would be safe enough in the cache, which 
was built native-fashion—a shanty raised on stilts so * 
that prowling animals might not enter. No man who 
valued his life would steal from the cache, we knew. 
The unwritten law among prospectors and miners 
was the same for a man who robbed a cache as for one 
who robbed a sluice box. Either was liable to be hanged. 
A man in need might help himself to a meal from a 
cache; but he dared not carry anything away. There 
was only one case of stealing from a cache during | 
that winter at Council City, and the:man who did it was 
hunted down by a vigilance committee. They did not 
choose to hang him; but they gave him twenty-four 
hours to clear out. He left, and no more was seen of — 
him, though he could not have got out of the country~ 
at the time. 

We engaged a few Eskimos with baidars to help us bring 
up from the steamer to our cache the goods that we needed 
for winter. We loaded the baidars lightly, for we had to 
get them over several rapids. The Eskimos were expert 
boatmen. For towing their baidars, they sometimes 
hitched dogs to the tow ropes. It was curious to see these 
faithful animals on the bank, pulling for all they were 
worth. They seemed to know when the boat was in 
danger. Our Eskimos would pole the baidars with great 
skill, making good headway with them till they got into 
water too deep for poling; then we would have to begin 
towing. But we generally managed the baidars ourselves, = 
and we preferred towing to poling. We would make a 
line fast to the side, just back of the bow, so as to shear 
the baidar away from shore. One man would sit in the 
baidar, steering her into midstream with a paddle, while 
several men would walk along the bank with the end 
the line passed over their shoulders, keeping up a 
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pull. Sometimes the steerer would make a slip and get 
the baidar broadside of the current. Then the men towing 
would have to strain their muscles to get her righted 
again. They would not dare to let the boat go, for sup- 
plies were precious. At times we had to pull for hours to 
gain a few feet against the stream. Again, when a round- 
ing sandbar had to be passed, the rope would not be long 
enough to allow the baidar to remain in midstream. Then 
we would have to jump into the water quickly, all the 
while pulling on the line so as to keep the baidar from 
drifting sternway. We might land in a hole where we 
would be up to our necks in water ; but even if swimming, 
or else walking in a current so strong that it almost swept 
us off our feet, we had to keep straining on the rope. At 
the rapids we generally had to unload and then portage 
to deep water. ~ 

After a day of such work, we would be dead tired. We 
would go into camp for the night on a bit of gravelly shore, 
if we could find it; for the grass was always wet. Then 
we would make a fire and cook our supper; and while we 
ate we would sit or stand about the fire, trying to dry 
our clothes. I have never enjoyed a meal more than I 
did then; and what each of us had was a plate of beans 
and a piece of bacon, with a cup of steaming coffee to wash 
them down. When we had eaten, we would take off our 
outer clothing and roll into our fourteen-pound “ Klondike”’ 
blankets, sleeping on the ground. The ground would 
often be wet; for it was raining perhaps half of the time. 
If the rain did not put out the camp fire, we kept it going 
all night. In the morning we would crawl into our damp 
outer clothing and pull on our soggy boots; but our 
underclothes generally had dried on our bodies overnight. 
Still, we had slept well and were ready for another day of 
the hardest kind of work. Strangely, we never caught 
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cold. We made a good many trips before we had brought 
up all the supplies we thought we needed. 

The mosquitoes were a great pest to us on these trips. 
Fish River, as it neared the bay, ran through a wide 
marshy area. This was just the place for mosquitoes to 
breed, and they took advantage of it, Sometimes we 
could hardly stand having our faces uncovered. Then we 
would fasten mosquito nets from the brims of our felt 
hats, letting the nets come down over our shoulders. 


Such a net would be a nuisance to a man using tobacco; | 


and all of us smoked or chewed. I smoked a pipe then, as I 
donow. The mosquitoes did not seem to mind the smoke. 
When I first put on a net, I cut a hole in it to let the pipe- 
stem through. However, this did not help much, as the - 
mosquitoes would get inside the net through the hole but. 
could not get out again. I now tied the net fast about 
the stem of the pipe. This kept the mosquitoes 
out, but made it an awkward job to load the pipe. Bad_ 
as the mosquitoes were in the daytime, I do not recall 
that they bothered at night, as they do in the tropics. 
Late in this first season for the Independent Mining 
Company, a party of fur traders wanted to charter the 
Mary Bidwell for a trip to Bristol Bay and back. We 
agreed to let them have the schooner, and they took her 
from Golofnin. One of our men, John Sanders, went with 
them. In Bristol Bay the men loaded the schooner with 
about a hundred Eskimo dogs that they had got by trading 
at different villages. Where we were and at Saint Michael 
these dogs would have brought about three hundred 
dollars apiece. But the men lost a good deal of time in 
reaching Bristol Bay and in collecting the dogs; and 
when they got back to Norton Sound, some time in I 
vember, they found the eastern half of it frozen’ 
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Bay, they went to the inlet of Port Clarence, some sixty 


miles northwest of Cape Nome, where they found the | 
waters still open. There they laid the schooner up for 
the winter, and Sanders remained on board her to act as 
caretaker. The rest started overland for Golofnin with 
the dogs. The trip proved slower and more difficult 
than the men had expected, and before they had gone far 
they ran out of food for the dogs. They began to kill 
some of the dogs to feed the rest, and after a time they 
had to live on dog meat themselves. When they reached 
Golofnin, a month after leaving Port Clarence, they had 
three dogs left. We never took the schooner away from 
Port Clarence. She had served our purpose, and in the 


spring we sold her where she lay. 


“The logs of the chimney crashed in a burning heap before me.” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


ACTIVITIES AT COUNCIL CITY 


WHEN my party got back to Council City, after we had 
cached our stores, almost all the members of our expedi- 
tion were in camp. Work had already been started on 
the log house that we were to use for winter quarters. 
Now we all pitched in together to get it finished. The — 
interior of the building was to measure sixty feet one 
way and twenty feet the other. At one end, a kitchen 
and a storeroom were to be partitioned off. For the floor 
we split logs and laid the halves with the flat sides up, 
dressing the surface down with adzes. We were well sup- 
plied with axes, wedges, hatchets, and whipsaws; and 
the log raising went with a swing. The logs for the higher 
tiers we skidded into position, using block and tackle 
where we could. We lined the Sides with split logs, the 
smooth sides showing, and we left a space of about 
inches between the lining and the log walls. This 
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we packed with dry moss. We ceiled two thirds of the 
area above the rafters with lumber that we had brought 
along; and this gave us a loft for storage. The roof we 
built of logs laid at a good pitch across the width of the 
building. We left no openings for windows but arranged 
for ventilation through a couple of trapdoors in the roof. 

The building of a fireplace and chimney, near the corner 
where the kitchen was to be, offered the only special 
‘difficulty. We had no bricks, no suitable stone, and no 
cement. Yet we had to have a place for a roaring fire. 
We did a lot of thinking, and finally some one suggested 
building both fireplace and chimney of logs, then covering 
these thickly with a sticky clay that we found near; and 
that is what we did. Then we cut tundra moss in cakes 
two feet square and piled these cakes around the outside 
of the house to the roof. This gave us walls four feet thick 
on all sides. We also covered the roof with moss. Then 
we moved in. 

Our housewarming was not a formal affair. We en- 
tertained a few visitors from other outfits in Council 
City, and the fireplace worked all right. But the real 
housewarming came next day. Then we had a brisk 
fire going. I was sitting before the fire and writing a 
letter, using an empty nail keg as a desk. To see, I 
depended partly on the glimmer from a little kerosene 
lamp, but more on the light from the flaming logs. 
Suddenly I heard a tremendous roar in the fireplace, and 
the next thing I knew the logs of the chimney crashed in 
a burning heap before me. The place was filled with 
smoke and flame. Luckily, most of the logs fell without 
the area of the room. It was lucky, too, that the chimney 
fell instead of burning as it stood. Otherwise the whole 
place would have burned, as we had no fire-fighting ap- 
paratus. With the logs down, we could scatter them 
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and put the fire out. We had plenty of help in our fire 
fighting, for there were about two hundred men at Council 
City by this time, and a good many of them rushed to 
help us. But my letter writing was spoiled for that day. — 
We had to camp outside our quarters for a few days 
while we made repairs. This time we hit upon a wiser 
plan for making a fireplace. We took an iron tank that 
measured six feet each way, cut a hole in it to receive a 
stovepipe, and mounted it on a bed of clay in the middle 
of the big room. I do not remember why we had brought 
this tank along; but it came in handy. When we had 
dragged the tank into the room, we walled up the space 
where our chimney had been. We had with us several 
small ‘‘ Klondike” stoves, each with three lengths of ordi- 
nary stovepipe. We stuck six of these lengths of pipe - 
together, running them from our tank fireplace through 
the roof, and this gave us our smokestack. The arrange- 
ment worked well. In the evening we would put three 
logs in the fireplace, and they would burn throughout the 
night, keeping the whole place warm in the coldest weather. 
In the kitchen we had a cookstove, and it too was provided 
with a stovepipe smokestack. 
When the winter was well upon us, we found that we 
could not always bring firewood to our quarters from the 
timber just when we needed it. Then we built a large 
lean-to woodshed against the kitchen end of our house, 
and when the trails were in shape for travel, we would 
fill the shed with firewood enough to last us for a while. un 
We made no windows in our house because they would ' 
have to let in too much cold, with the temperature falling 
at times to nearly seventy below zero. Besides, the days 
were so short during the colder months that windows 
would have given us but little light. We got along 
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had only about four hours of daylight out of the twenty- 
four. At midday the sun — just a small red ball, glowing 
faintly — would rise above the mountains for an hour or 
so and then disappear. But the nights made up for what 
the days lacked. They were always clear, and the air 
was always crisp. Sometimes the full moon would shine 
_on-the endless snow fields about us and — in the moun- 
tains — above us. Again, the northern lights would fill 
the night sky. 

We did not sleep so much as we might have during the 
long nights from autumn till spring. We never got into 
our bunks before ten or eleven o’clock. Almost every 
evening we had visitors who would join us in playing card 
games, or else in telling stories. We did little gambling, 
as there was not much cash in camp. Sometimes we gave 
entertainments, and these were always well attended. 
Again, a kind of town meeting would be held at our house, 
for it was the largest place in Council City and the one 
best adapted to use as a hall. Each afternoon at three 
o'clock we had “coffee,” our substitute for a tea party. 
All who might drop in on us then were welcome. Henry 
Gum was an excellent baker, and the different cakes 
that he made drew a good many visitors. Besides our 
afternoon ‘coffee’? we had two meals a day: breakfast 
at nine o'clock, and supper at six. But life was not 
altogether unruffled for us. We did a lot of work, and 
some of us found adventure enough. 

- Before the snow had covered everything, members of 
our party had done a good deal of prospecting along the 
creeks, and all of us had staked claims. We took our 
claims as individuals, each of us trying to get one place 
on every creek in the neighborhood. The members of 
our party generally contrived, too, to get several of their 
claims to adjoin on each creek. As a single claim might 
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>> be 660 feet wide and 1320 feet long, giving it an area of 
twenty acres, we had ground enough to keep us basy. 
We generally staked a claim from the middle of the main 
thread of the stream, as nearly as we could determine that 
in the dry or nearly dry bed of a creek. We took a 1320- 
foot line at midstream and ran the 660-foot lines per- 
pendicularly to it. First and last, we staked sixty-four 
claims in the southern part of Seward Peninsula. 

In prospecting, we considered those locations best where 
we found the largest traces of gold or “ color’? when we 
washed panfuls of sand or gravel. We found the most color 
close in along the creeks ; and before the first winter had set 
in, the different outfits at Council City had staked about 
all the land in the beds and at the banks of the creeks. 
Those who came after the first rush had to go farther back - 
from the streams. They staked what were called “bench 
claims,’ and these usually turned out to be the better 
claims. The heavier gold had stayed on the benches 
when the soil eroded, and it lodged well below the surface, 
generally near bedrock. It was the lighter gold that had 
washed to the beds of the streams. We did not under- 
stand this, of course, when we located most of our claims. 
No practical miners seemed to be at Council City during 
the first season there. Most of them had gone on to the 
Klondike region. — a 

In establishing the corners of claims, the prospectors 
measured length and width with tapelines, and they made 
a good many errors. Many claims were too large. When a% 
measurements were corrected, a “fraction”? would often 
be left between claims; and some fractions were left 
simply because there was no law requiring that claims 
should adjoin. Late comers took up all the fractions, 
and some of them compelled holders of full claims 
measure, themselves claiming any excess strips. A 
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those who came late was a party of five men who were 
grubstaked by a concern in San Francisco. These men 
could find no claim whatever, close in; but they located 
a fraction well out on one of the tributaries of a creek that 
we called Ophir, and they staked it. They called their 
claim Sweet Cake, and it turned out to be the best claim 
in the district, making the men rich. That was pure luck. 
It was luck that led to every big strike that was made in 
Alaska and the Klondike, I believe. 

The staking of fractions, as by the men who got the 
Sweet Cake claim, was fair enough. But the law allowed 
the filing of claims by proxies, and abuses arose through 
this.. A man might come into the district with his pockets 
full of powers of attorney authorizing him to stake claims 
for people not in the country; and the worst feature of 
this proxy business was that we could hardly tell if the 
powers were genuine or not. A good many of the men 
in camp felt sure that several good claims had been taken 
under fraudulent powers, and some of us suspected our 
recorder of being a party to the frauds. 

Our quarters had not been finished long when the whole 
camp met at our place to elect another recorder or to re- 
elect the old one. For the voting we provided a table at 
one corner of our large room. On the table we placed a 
tin box to receive the ballots, and beside the box we laid 
slips of white paper which served as ballots. There was 
no trouble about the election. A new recorder, who was 
of our own faction, was elected by a large majority. 

Nevertheless, when the new recorder demanded the 
record books, the former recorder refused to hand them 
over. He locked himself in his cabin with the books and 
dared anybody to come near. We held a mass meeting, 
at which it was about decided to storm the cabin in order 
to take the books. Then Jerry Wilson, a man who had 
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been a county clerk in California, addressed the meeting. 
He had sense and he was a good talker, and he always got 
a hearing. So far as we needed judge or parson in camp, 
Jerry acted as either. On this occasion he explained that 
even if we stormed the cabin, the matter of the records 
for our mining district would have to be gone into by the 
United States commissioner — the “gold commissioner” 
—at Saint Michael. “I advise you,” he said, “to- take 
no violent action, but to lay the whole case before the com- . 
missioner as soon as possible.’’ We took his advice. 


“They had to keep at the job all day.” 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


A TRIP TO SAINT MICHAEL 


It was now near the end of October. We thought that 
the gold commissioner would still be at Saint Michael, 
though it was expected that he would leave on the last 
boat sailing for the States that season. We figured that 
if Norton Sound remained open, a party of ours could 
cross from Golofnin to Saint Michael and meet the gold 
commissioner in one day, returning to Golofnin the next 
day. At a second mass meeting, George Bennett, who 
had been a police captain in San Francisco, was chosen 
to head:the party that would go to see the commissioner. 
I was to go along to find transportation across the sound. 
A man from one of the other outfits in camp, whom we 
called “Smily’’ but whose real name I have forgotten, 
completed the party. We went down Fish River by 
_ baidar, encountering a good deal of ice on the way. We 
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found Golofnin Bay still open: a thin sheet of ice would 
form over the water at night, but it would melt during 
the day. Our schooner was no longer available to us, 
of course, as we had chartered her to the men who went 
for dogs to Bristol Bay ; and our steamer at White Moun- 
tain was not in condition for use. 

One of the missionaries at Golofnin owned a ell 
schooner, I knew. I found him and explained our errand, 
and I asked him to lend us the schooner. 

“T can’t let you have her,” he said, ‘“‘as I’ve got her laid 
up on the beach for winter.” 

“We'll launch her, and when we get back we'll haul her 
up on the beach again,” I told him. As the schooner 
was not much larger than a ship’s small boat, this would . 
have given us little trouble. : 

“T can’t let you have her,” he repeated. 

I suspected, and later I found out, that he was in sym- 
pathy with the old recorder’s faction at Council City. 
We had no time to lose, as we needed to get to Saint 
Michael and back before Golofnin Bay or even the whole 
sound should be frozen over. We decided to use the 
missionary’s schooner without his leave, and before noon 
of the day we reached Golofnin we had hired a few Eski- 
mos to help us launch the schooner during the night. But 
during the afternoon another small schooner put in at 
Golofnin, and we arranged for passage to Saint Michael 
and back on her. 

The schooner brought to Golofnin a party of miners 
bound for Council City. Her captain-owner intended — 
to lay her up in Golofnin Bay for the winter ; but he would 
first make this run over to Saint Michael and back. Be- 
sides the three of us, he was to have for passengers a pf 
of ten Laplanders, who wanted to get to Unalaklik, : 
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of Saint Michael on Norton Sound. The Laplanders 
were under contract with the government to take care of 
some reindeer that had just been brought to Unalaklik 
from East Cape, Siberia. 

To man his schooner, the captain had five men besides 
himself. When we started for Saint Michael that evening, 
there were nineteen of us on board. I looked over the 
crew, and [| did not think much of them as sailors. The 
captain had put all his money into this schooner and into 
a mining venture with the men that he had landed at 
Golofnin. He was not a seafaring man; and because I 
saw he needed help I offered to take the wheel. But he 
refused my offer, saying that he had a couple of experienced 
seamen with him and that he could depend on them for 
navigating his vessel. One of these men was an old-time 
fisherman from Cape Cod, and it seemed that he ought 
to be experienced. Still, I meant to stay on the alert, 
and to force my help on the captain if we got into trouble. 
I knew the tricks of the weather in these northern waters. 
The schooner carried no small boats and no provisions. 
But the wind was favorable, and there was no obstacle 
in our course across the sound. For the night, the old 
codfisher was at the wheel, and our prospect of reaching 
Saint Michael in the morning could not have seemed 
better. 

I got into a bunk, but I lay there wakeful and uneasy. 
I heard the sails banging from one side to the other. Yet 
this seemed natural: the wind was in the stern of the 
schooner, the old codfisher was probably keeping her on 
her course before it, and that would account for the sails 
jibbing occasionally. Several times I came near going on 
deck and telling the man to keep the schooner a point on 
one side of the course and then a point on the other side, 
so that all the sails would draw. It was late when I fell 
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asleep, and I had not been sleeping long when I was awak- 
ened by the rolling of the vessel. I rushed on deck and 
found that she was out in Bering Sea, off the Yukon delta. 
How she had got there without striking on one of the mud 
flats that extend far out to sea from the delta, I do not 
know. The man I found at the wheel had relieved the 
codfisher, toward morning. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” I asked him. 

“T’m steering for Egg Island,” he said. 

This Egg Island is a high bit of land in Norton Sound, 
just east of the little island on which Saint Michael is — 
situated, and it is an important landmark for vessels ap- 
proaching Saint Michael. But the high land that the 
helmsman had before him was a mountain near one of the ~ 
mouths of the Yukon. I took the wheel long enough to 
turn the vessel out to sea. Then I went below and awak- 
ened the captain. ‘ 

‘““We’re among the mud flats,” I told him. 

“You’re dreaming,” he paid, and he turned over in his 
bunk to sleep on. 

“You'll have to set all wey to work to Bas, away from 
the shoals,” I shouted at him, and I pulled him out of the 
bunk. 

A northwester had begun to blow and the cold had be- 
come intense. If the schooner were to strike and stick 
fast, we should be along way from shore, with no lifeboats. 

When the captain reached the deck with me, the man 
_at the wheel explained that the codfisher had told him to 


steer for Egg Island, but had pointed to the mountain. — | 


It seemed that the old man had trouble in seeing the com- 
pass, which stood on the floor at the head of the end \ 
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night, and he still kept on steering before it, mistaking the 
only high land he saw for Egg Island. That is how he 
had got us into the fix we were in; but the important 
thing now was to get out of it. The wind increased shortly 
after day began, and the schooner was shipping a good 
deal of water. As she was so small, it would not have 
taken much ice and water to make her water-logged. 
Still, if we could get away from the flats without ground- 
ing, we should probably be all right. But we were not to 
have such luck. 

The schooner struck several times and began to leak. 
Then the jib ripped so that it was useless. As this sail 
is the most important one to a schooner beating against 
the wind, it had to be repaired at once. The vessel was 
diving into the seas, and there was danger that any one 
going out on the jib boom would be washed away. As 
nobody else wanted the job, I went out on the boom, 
lashed myself to it, and sewed up the sail. While I was 
mending the sail, the vessel struck bottom hard a couple 
of times; and before I got off the boom, I saw several 
men knock the bulkhead off the cabin and begin to bail 
water through the openings. I knew then that the 
schooner had been damaged badly. It would be better 
now to stay near the edge of the shoals or flats: if the 
schooner sank in one of the shallow places we might make 
a raft of some of her timbers and pole ourselves to shore. 

The captain and I now managed the vessel, keeping the 
old codfisher at the wheel. Everybody else on board we 
set to work at the ship’s pump or put to bailing. At one 
time the schooner was half full of water, or slush ice, rather, 
for the water froze about as fast as it entered the hull. 
Besides buckets and pans, the men used, shovels to throw 
out the slush ice. They had to keep at the job all day, 
too, sick and without food. I found a tin can with a few 
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tomatoes frozen at the bottom of it. I ate these tomatoes, 
and I had no more to eat on the trip. Not many of the 
rest would have wanted food, however. It was a pity 
to see the Laplanders bailing and pumping, and vomiting. 
On their knees they begged us to let them die ; but we had to 
drive them back to their work. When the water stopped 
gaining on us and then began to go down a bit, I knew 
that we had a chance for safety if the schooner did not 
strike again. All the while we were making some head- 
way. When we had got beyond Pastol Bay, east of the © 
Yukon delta, all the men on board saw that we had a 
chance to save ourselves, and they set to bailing and pump- 
ing with more heart than before. We finally reached 
Saint Michael in the evening. We put the vessel on the ~ 
beach there, and then we found that her whole keel 
had rocked loose. It was a wonder that she had held 
together. 

At Saint Michael, Bennett, Smily, and I found that the 
last steamer had sailed for the States several days before, 
and that the gold commissioner had left on her. We 
could now do nothing in the matter of our complaint ; and 
the sooner we got back to Council City, the better 
it would be for the three of us. The captain of the 
schooner and the five men with him also wanted to get 
to Golofnin and from there to Council City. But the 
schooner was now unseaworthy ; and, anyway, the waters 
far out into the sound froze over on the night following 
our arrival at Saint Michael. Transportation by boat 
across the sound from Saint Michael was out of the ques- 
tion, and no dog team was to be had. We should have to 
travel on foot — “mush it,” as they say in Alaska. But 
se weather Sipe now was bad, the snow had ne ‘e 
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ting out. Then, we were told, the traveling would be 
much better. 
For the time being we were the guests of the military 
people in Saint Michael. They alone could spare any 
food supplies. We had money enough to buy what we 
needed ; but the traders had sold about all their stocks to 
parties bound for the Klondike. Already the military 
were having to feed several men who were in Saint Michael, 
though their own stores would hardly last them till spring. 
Captain Walker, who was in command of a company of 
the Seventh Cavalry stationed at Saint Michael, told us 
that he would do the best he could for us; he would keep 
us for a few weeks till we could travel better, even if his 
outfit should have to go on short rations. Captain 
Walker and the man next to him in command, Lieu- 
tenant Spaulding of the Third Artillery, were both men 
of quality. The nineteen of us did not like the idea of 
adding to their burdens, so we decided to leave without 
delay. We meant to mush it to Unalaklik, the destina- 
tion of the Laplanders. From there, if we could, the 
rest of us would cross the ice in Norton Sound to Cape 
Darby, at the end of the peninsula that separates Golof- 
nin Bay from Norton Bay. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


OVERLAND TO UNALAKLIK 


Captain WALKER gave us three days’ rations apiece. 
We got all the information there was to be had about land- 
marks, and early one morning we set out. Each of us wore 

a short, belted outer coat of thick woolen material, with 

a heavy cap and mittens. For footgear most of us had 
stout Canadian moccasins; and our underwear and socks 
were of heavy woolen. Each carried a fourteen-pound 
blanket and a pannikin for melting snow to get drink- 
ing water. ; 

On the way to Unalaklik there were said to be three 
small Eskimo villages, the first of these being about fifteen 
miles out of Saint Michael. We expected to reach the 
first village by evening of our first day out. But when i 
evening came, we were tired and hungry, and could see 
no sign of the place; so we camped near the | 
the night, making a fire of driftwood. We did no’ 
how far we had traveled, but thought that a 
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near the village and that we should reach it in the morning. 
On the next day the way became more difficult. The 
country consisted mainly of tundra, broken in places by 
clumps of trees, by creeks, and by low hills. The tundra 
soil is a black muck, all overgrown with mosses and lichens, 
and the surface is covered with knolls called “nigger- 
heads.” The spaces between these niggerheads are filled 
with ooze in summer time, and then travel over the tundra 
is almost impossible. Now the tundra was frozen, so 
that we had solid footing; but the icy niggerheads were 
as sharp as broken rock, and not enough snow had packed 
between them to give a smooth surface for walking. At 
the end of a second day’s tramp we still saw no sign of 
the village we were looking for, and we had to camp on 
the niggerheads, choosing as level a place as we could 
find. Again we made a fire of driftwood. The weather 
had become bitterly cold. We took turns at watching 
the fire and the sleepers. When a man had been sleeping 
for a while there was danger that he would freeze on 
the side away from the fire. Then the watcher would 
waken him, telling him to turn over. 

On the morning of our third day out, we awoke with 
stiff muscles; but we knew that they would limber up as 
we went along. More serious was the fact that we were 
almost at the end of our rations; and we knew that the 
poor Eskimos in the villages could not supply us with 
much food. We could still have turned back to Saint 
Michael, where we should have been safe; and I know 
we all thought of that. If one man had taken the lead 
in turning back, I am sure that the rest would have fol- 
lowed gladly. But one blustering fellow was still making 
little of our trip, and no oné wanted to be the first to give 
up. As it was, when the real test came, our blusterer 
was the one who gave up first. All the time we had been 
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watching for landmarks, and we knew by these that we 
must soon come upon the village. We trudged on through 
our third day, eating the last of our rations on the way. 
The blanket strapped to the back of each of us began to 
feel as if it weighed a hundred pounds. In the afternoon 
we came upon the village, which consisted of four igloos ; 
and some of us crawled into each igloo. ; 

These igloos, or ‘‘topeks,’’ were large moundlike struc- 
‘tures of moss sod. The lower part of each of them was 
dug out below the ground level. The entrance was by a. 
kind of tunnel several feet long, through which only one 
man could pass at a time, crawling on hands and knees. 
Inside, we found not only a family, but what looked like 
a whole clan. There was no fire, yet the place was fairly 
warm. Light was furnished by burning rags or pieces of 
hide that had been soaked in seal oil and placed in niches 
in the wall. These torches burned without smoke, and 
if they gave off any fumes we did not notice them, for the 
place was reeking with the rank smell of seal oil. All the 
Eskimos kept their bodies well smeared with seal oil. 
The babies, sliding around on the dirt floor, were sucking 
pieces of seal blubber. To keep a baby from swallowing 
his piece of blubber, a stick long enough to reach across 
his mouth was fastened to it. The food in the place con- 
sisted of fish, seal blubber, seal oil, and eggs and berries 
preserved in seal oil. All about the room were bags filled 
with seal oil, and at night we used some of these for pillows. 

Our hosts did the best they could for us, offering us 
such food as they had and serving a tea made from sprouts 
of the spruce tree. We ate some dried salmon and drank — 
the spruce tea, but we could not stomach the seal oil that 
was offered us. The smell of that was all we could po 
The Eskimos are always hospitable. If a traveler ‘ 
to an igloo at night, an Eskimo will give up his 
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place to the traveler, while one of the women in the igloo 
will at once set to repairing his footwear. The family 
will rob itself of food to share it with a stranger, whether 
he is white or of their own race. The people are dirty, 
but they seem to be without vices, except so far as they 
have learned them from white people. 

On the morning after our arrival in the village, the ten 
Laplanders set out once more, the other nine of us staying 
to rest till the next day. The Eskimos told the Lap- 
landers and us that it was “two sleeps” to Unalaklik, 
meaning that the place.was to be reached on the third 
day out. We saw no more of the Laplanders, and we 
never heard from them again. 

On the morning after the Laplanders set out, we made 
ready to leave. We were badly in need of deerskin sleep- 
ing bags, such as the Eskimos use on their winter trips ; 
also each of us needed a parka, the large fur blouse with a 
hood that covers the head and most of the face. The 
villagers could not supply us with either of these, but 
they repaired our footgear, which had been badly cut 
up on the niggerheads. And they gave each of us a small 
supply of dried salmon, though their store of food was 
slender. 

The way to Council City was far, and the weather was 
growing more severe all the time. It would have been 
better for us even now to turn back to Saint Michael; 
but the nine of us headed northward. On our first day 
out we ran into a severe snowstorm, against which we 
could make no headway. For shelter we dug out a space 
at the side of a snowbank. We had kept near the beach, 
of course, where we might find driftwood. We uncovered 
enough wood to start a fire and to keep it going; and for 
hours, while the storm was at its highest, we sat huddled 
between the snowbank and the fire. When we started 
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out again, we found the traveling worse than before. The 
wind had sometimes piled the snow in drifts, and again 
it had blown it off the tundra, leaving the niggerheads — 
sharp. The cold penetrated our thick woolen clothing, 
freezing the slight moisture from the skin; and icicles 
formed on our whiskers. I cut off as much of my mous- 
tache as I could with a pocket knife; but the icicles still 
would form. I had with me a long woolen muffler, and 
I wound this around my head, leaving only my eyes un- 
covered. But the part protecting my mouth and nose | 
froze in a few moments, and I had to keep shifting the 
muffler. When it was stiff with ice all over, I threw it 
away. 

All of us got a touch of frostbite, and we had to look - 
at each other’s faces.now and then to see if they were 
freezing. A man’s face would turn white with freezing, 
yet it would seem only numb to him. My cheeks froze, 
but I rubbed them with snow till I got the frost out of 
them. The rubbing made them feel as if they were on 
fire. Then blisters developed on the spots that had been 
frozen, and these were followed by scabs. All of us were 
bothered in this way. All of us, too, suffered from snow 
blindness, for we had neither colored spectacles nor the 
Eskimo snow goggles of slitted wood. As our rations 
grew scant, our strength began to fail us. Our blan- 
kets became too burdensome, so we cut them in two and 
threw the poorer halves away. But the seven pounds of 
blanket that I kept soon seemed as heavy as the nels 
blanket had seemed before. 

On our second day out, the nine of us began to separe Fr 
Bennett, Smily, and I stuck together; but some o} 
others started to go ahead, and some fell behind. Sev 
dropped from exhaustion, and all that the others of 
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rest often; but we dared not stop for more than a minute 
at a time, or we should have fallen asleep and frozen to 
death. I shall never forget seeing two of the men drop 
almost together, falling asleep in a drift of snow. We 
kicked them, but we could not make them stir. When we 
saw that they would never get up again, we went on. 

Snow now began to fall, covering the niggerheads, and 
making it easier for us to walk. At about noon of our 
third day out of the first village, Bennett, Smily, and I 
reached the second village. We had seen the last of the 
old codfisher, the captain, the blusterer, and all the rest. 
How the three of us stood what we did, I do not know. 
But Smily was a wiry lad; Bennett, though an old man, 
was a tough one; and I was of a stronger constitution than 
most men. The Eskimos at this second village kept us 
' for two days. They had been fishing through the ice, 
catching a lot of tomcod, and they gave us our fill of fresh 
fish. When we left they furnished each of us with a pair 
of malinkas — sealskin boots lined at the bottoms with 
dry grass or moss; but they could not spare either parkas 
or sleeping bags. They gave us dried salmon enough to 
last a couple of days — more than enough, they thought, 
to do till we reached the next village, which would be the 
last one before Unalaklik. 

We started out with new energy, but we had not gone 
far when a blizzard set in. For five days we somehow 
floundered on, part of the time walking at random and 
hardly knowing what we were doing. On the third 
day we took to eating reindeer moss, as we had eaten all 
our fish. This moss seemed to poison our systems: at 
any rate, black boils soon broke out all over our bodies. 
On the fourth day the storm ceased, and the temperature 
must have gone up a number of degrees. On the fifth 
day, toward evening, we saw some landmarks that we 
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had been told marked the third village. But we had been 
disappointed before, and we feared that our imaginations 
or our snow-blinded eyes might be tricking us again. 
Smily and I wanted to push on to see if we were not really 
near the village ; but Bennett could hardly walk. 

“T can’t and won’t go on,” he said. ‘But you go on 
while I stay here and make a fire.” 

Smily and I started out. At every step I felt like drop- 
ping, but I forced my legs along. I wondered why I 
began to feel less and less cold; whether I was freezing, — 
or whether the weather had become much milder. I felt 
deathly tired; then I was conscious only of a struggle to 
keep myself going; after that, memory or consciousness 
failed me for a while. The next thing I knew, I was lying - 
on a pond of ice, clutching my pocket knife as if to open 
it. Possibly I had been about to chip off a piece of ice 
to quench my thirst. The sun was shining as if at noon. 
A night and a morning had passed without my knowing 
it. I tried to rise, but at first I could not, and I wondered 
if the lower part of my body had frozen. Then I saw 
Smily lying near, as if asleep or dead. 

“Smily, are you awake)” I called with what voice I 
could raise. 

“T’m awake, but I can’t move,” he answered. 

With some effort I was able to move my hands along 
my legs. I could feel just where my hands touched; so 
I knew that my legs were not frozen. After a while, both 
Smily and I were able to rise to our knees, and then we 
saw the village only a short distance away. This sight 
seemed to give us strength, and we got on our feet. When 
we looked about us, we saw by our tracks in the snow that 
we had been walking in a circle before we fell. We now — 
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“He did not say a word, but stared at us in a sickening way.” 


there ahead of us; but he had not come in. It was now 
nearly dark; for the days had been shortening rapidly. 
Some of the Eskimos went out and looked for Bennett till 
nightfall, but we were not able to join them. They found 
no sign of him, and we thought he must have died. The 
Eskimos told us that the weather had become strangely 
mild a day or two before. 

In the morning Smily and I felt strong enough to go 
out and look for Bennett. Almost the whole village 
joined in the search, parties going in different directions. 
Smily and I went with one party, starting out to follow 
the tracks that we had made on our way in, for no snow 
had fallen to cover them. After a time we came upon 
tracks that turned back; and then, beyond a snow- 
drift, we saw smoke. When we came up to the place 
where the smoke was, we found Bennett. He was sitting 
before a fire, holding a staff in his hands. He did not say 
a word, but stared at us in a sickening way. His eyes 

wel e bloodshot and his face was purple. I shook him and 
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told him to get up, but he only kept staring. We got him 
on his legs, but he could not stand. Then we noticed 
that one foot and ankle were swollen, and that the ankle 
had been sprained. The Eskimos carried him to an igloo 
in the village, and there they helped us care for him. No 
part of his body seemed to have been frozen. But his 
cheeks had been frostbitten soon after we left Saint 
Michael, and they were now blistered and scabbed, as 
were Smily’s cheeks and mine. Bennett lay on the igloo 
floor, not saying a word until well into the night. Then 
he began to talk wildly. 

“Rydell,”’ he said, “I’ve found barrels of rold. — barrels 
of it. And I’m going to divide it all with you.” 

In the morning Bennett came to his senses. Then he — 
could not recall a thing that had happened after Smily 
and I left him, three nights and two days before. He 
did not know that he had kept a fire going and had no 
idea how he had sprained his ankle. ; 

The Eskimos in this village had only a small store of 
fish, and on that account we wanted to get ourselves off 
their hands promptly; yet we had to stay until Bennett’s 
ankle got a little better. An old woman in the village 
owned a few pounds of flour which she let us have. After 
our diet of dried fish and reindeer moss, we were glad to 
get the flour; yet without baking powder or yeast and 
without an oven, we had a hard job to do anything with 
it. We made a paste by simply stirring snow water into 
the flour, and then we baked this paste on a heated stone. | 
We had to eat our unleavened bread while it was hot. 
The little of it that we allowed to cool was almost too 
hard for the half-starved Eskimo dogs to chew. Gat 

We stayed in the third village for three days, aft 
Bennett was brought in. On the first morning that: 
nett thought he would be able to walk, we set ou 
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the last leg of our journey to Unalaklik. We now en- 
tered a country of woods broken with small lakes and 
streams. There were many fallen trees in the patches 
of woods. In this northern latitude, the trees can take 
root only in the thin crust of earth that thaws in summer. 
This gives them but poor anchorage, and a good many 
of them fall. Once we would be climbing over tree trunks ; 
again we would be digging our way through snowdrifts ; 
and always we found it difficult to keep the trail. 

The lakes and streams had frozen over when the water 
was low, and this left them all with high and generally 
steep banks. We usually got down to the ice without 
difficulty ; but the ice was as smooth as glass and we 
would have to slide across it. The wind was from the 
south and so at our backs, and at times it blew a gale. It 
carried us over the ice so fast that we could not always 
keep on our feet before it, fatigued as we were. Several 
times I fell backwards, my head thumping on the ice till 
I thought my skull would break. Bennett and Smily 
had the same experience. Then each of us tied his half’ 
blanket about his head, and that did some good. Once 
across the ice, we had to dig footholds in the icy bank, 
which might be five or six feet high, in order to climb it. 
All this was most trying to Bennett, whose sprained ankle 
came to bother him more and more. 

The few pieces of dried fish we had taken with us from 
the last village were gone by noon of our second day out. 
We dreaded to think of having to eat reindeer moss again. 
If we could make Unalaklik that night, we should not have 
to eat moss. According to landmarks, we had not far 
to go, but we were too weary to make good headway. 
Toward dusk we heard the barking of Eskimo dogs; so 
we knew that there must be people near. As we could 
hardly drag ourselves farther, we shouted as loud as we 
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could; but there was no answer. We were crossing a 
small river, when we saw lights glimmering through the 
woods at the farther bank. This sight set us crazy. The 
three of us started to run. We would fall on the ice, then 
try to run again. Bennett, with his bad ankle, could not 
keep up with Smily and me. 

“Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me!” he yelled, as 
we distanced him. 

But we kept on going, and when we stopped at the 
farther bank of the river to cut footholds in it, Bennett 
overtook us. It was now pitch-dark, and we had a hard 
time to make our way through the patch of woods beyond 
the river. We began to call again, and at length some 
Eskimos heard us. They came after us and helped us — 
into the village, which ‘they told us was Unalaklik. The 
river we had crossed was the Unalaklik River. A 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


UNALAKLIK TO COUNCIL CITY 


Tue Eskimos half led and half carried Smily and me 
to the house of a Norwegian fur trader named Engle- 
stadt, and they took Bennett to Carlson’s, a Swedish 
missionary’s place. As Englestadt opened his door, I 
saw a bowl of steaming tomcod on the table. I lunged 
for it; but before I could reach the table, I fell to the 
floor. Englestadt understood our condition and took us 
in hand. He gave us some hot tea, next made sure that 
no parts of our bodies were frozen, and then took us to the 
village bathhouse. This bathhouse, the like of which 
was to be found in some other large villages, consisted of 
a shanty built over a pile of stones so arranged that a fire 
could be built under them. When the stones had been 
brought to a glowing heat, the bather entered, water was 
thrown upon the stones, and all openings in the shanty 
> were closed. The dense vapor rising from the stones 
seemed almost to cook the flesh. A good rubdown com- 
( va pleted a genuine Russian bath. The bathing over, we got _ 
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- into some clean clothing that Englestadt had provided, 
and then he took us back to his house. 

Englestadt would allow us only a little solid food that 
night, though we were ravenously hungry; but he gave 
us all the tea we wanted. When we had eaten he put us 
into decent bunks, where we slept soundly. In the morn- 
ing we felt much better. The black boils and the frost sores 
on our cheeks still troubled us, but we counted ourselves 
lucky. Englestadt gave us more food that day, but not 
so much as we would have eaten if the matter had been 
left tous. Beginning on the next day, however, he allowed 
us all the food we could eat. The missionary, Carlson, with e 
the help of his wife and another woman missionary, took 
good care of Bennett. Everybody, whether Eskimo or | 
white, was good to us. © There were plenty of stores in the - 
village ; so we did not feel that our stay would work hard- 
ship for the people. 

We had not been in the village long when Petry, the 
president of our mining concern, called at Englestadt’s 
to see Smily and me. How he had come from Council 
City, and why, I do not remember; but he had got his 
feet frozen and had put up at Unalaklik to take care of 
them. Now he would return to Council City with the 
three of us who had been to Saint Michael. 

We were able to hire an Eskimo with his dog team and 
sled for the trip to Council City. The outfit had lately 
been used by Lieutenant Jarvis of the revenue cutter 
Bear, on an expedition to relieve several whaling ships 
in the Arctic. This was the time when a missionary named 
William T. Lopp drove a herd of reindeer seven hundred 
miles to Point Barrow, to furnish a food supply for the 

crews of the ships that were frozen in. Our team 
made up of seven powerful and intelligent Eskimo 
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“Our team was made up of seven powerful and intelligent Eskimo 
dogs.” 


leader. ‘“‘Malemutes”’ these dogs were generally called 
in this part of Alaska; “huskies,” in other places. 

In the village, Bennett, Smily, Petry, and I bought 
bearskin gloves and parkas made from skins of caribou ; 
also, each secured a “‘comelinka,”’ the large calico blouse 
that goes over the parka to keep the fur free of snow 
when the snow happens to be soft. With malinkas for 
footgear, our outer clothing was that of the Eskimos, 
except that our trousers were of woolen goods instead 
of deerskin. We were now well prepared for the trip 
ahead of us. 

On our sixth day at Unalaklik, Mr. Ling, agent of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, stationed at Saint Michael, 
stopped at Unalaklik with a dog team. He was bound 
for Council City, and a couple of other parties with dog 
teams were also about to make the same trip. So we all 
decided to leave together on the next morning, to keep 
each other company. The uncertain part of our course 
lay across the ice in Norton Sound to Cape Darby. So 
far in the season, no one had come to Unalaklik over this 
ice, and we did not know how good the traveling might 
be. If we could not cross the sound, we should have to - 
go all the way around Norton Bay, at the head of the 
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sound, and that would lengthen our trip by a hundred 
and fifty miles. But we were reassured when Englestadt, 
who was an experienced traveler in these parts, volun- 
teered to act as our guide. If anybody could pilot us 
across the ice, he could. 

Bennett, still handicapped on account of his sprained 
ankle, would have to be hauled on the sled during much 
of the trip, we knew. Ordinarily, travelers with a dog 
sled ride but little; the sled is for carrying their supplies. 
The men trot along with the team, riding only when the 
outfit comes to smooth ice or to a down grade. Uphill, 
the men often have to push on the sled. Thirty pounds to 
each dog is considered a reasonable weight for a team to 
pull over fair roads. With seven dogs, we had but little ~ 
to haul besides Bennett, when he should need to be hauled ; 
and we had more men than were needed to manage a 
single sled. So we took on our sled some of Ling’s load, 
and Smily went with him. 

It was now perhaps the middle of November. The 
weather had become colder, freezing to a powder what 
loose snow there was; and the days were clear. It was 
twilight on a crisp morning, when the several parties of us 
started to put our outfits in readiness for leaving. When 
the dogs were fed they made an infernal din, fighting, as 
usual, over the pieces of fish that the Eskimo drivers tried 
to divide among them. The dogs were purposely kept 
hungry during the day, because they worked better that 
way. The Eskimos would give them a light feed in the 
morning and another at noon; but at night they would 
give them a substantial feed. After our dogs were fed, we 
harnessed them and then set out. In an hour, when it 
was not yet daylight, we reached the shoreline. Her 
the ice was a bit loose, but we bridged the narrow 0 
spaces, on our sleds. 
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As I recall it, the distance to Cape Darby was some 
forty-five miles; but it may have been more. At Cape 
Darby was a mountain, and this would be our only land- 
mark on the trip across the sound. At the foot of the 
mountain was a resthouse which we should have to reach 
that night, unless we were to camp on the undependable 
ice. The cold weather had, of course, frozen the ice more 
solidly, and it had made the snow less. bothersome by 
making it powdery. The difficulty in crossing would lie 
in avoiding or getting over thin spots in the ice, for the 
ice in the sound would break up in vast sheets. The 
lanes of water surrounding these sheets of ice would then 
freeze over, the new ice being thin and treacherous. But 
when the weather was clear, it was easy enough to dis- 
tinguish the new ice, because it was bluer than the rest. 

With Englestadt leading, we started out; and till past 
noon we traveled rapidly. We came upon no thin ice; 
the ice was not too smooth; and the powdery snow 
whisked away from our feet like chaff. We kept the dogs 
in a trot during much of the time. Then Englestadt be- 
gan to warn us of bad places ahead. He would point 
out that the ice was uneven, showing that it had been 
broken up. We went around these places when we could, 
keeping on the white ice or following along the hummocks. 
Again, there would be nothing to do but cross blue ice. 
Then Englestadt would creep ahead, trying the ice with 
his hunting knife. If the blade went through easily at 
one place, he would try at another. When he found ice 
that he thought strong enough to hold, we crossed. To 
do this, we would give the dog teams a long start, an 
Eskimo generally running at the head of each team and 
a couple of men pushing at the sled. Just before the 
thin ice was reached, all the men would throw themselves 
on the sled. — Bennett, of course, rode on our sled. —'The 
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light feet of the dogs would not go through the ice, and 
the sled, being long and almost in flight, would carry 
over, even when the ice rolled in waves. 

After a time it began to snow, yet we could still see 
where the thin places were, as a strong wind kept the ice 
well swept. But the snow increased and the wind died 
down, and thereafter we had to grope our way. ‘Toward 
evening twilight, the ice began to feel more solid as we 
went along; and this meant that we were over shallower 
and quieter water, probably not far from Cape Darby. 
By this time we were not at all sure about our position. 
It was still day, and we might have seen our landmark, 
the mountain at Cape Darby, except for the snow. En-_ 
glestadt now got one of the Eskimos to run ahead of us 
as fast as he well could. If he saw the mountain he was 
to keep going ahead, trying the ice on the way. If he ran 
a considerable distance without seeing it, he was to return 
to us and then run in a different direction. The Eskimo 
set out, the rest of us started to follow in his tracks, and 
before long we saw the mountain looming through the 
snow. We now reached land without difficulty, coming 
up on the Norton Bay side of the peninsula that separates 
Golofnin Bay from Norton Bay. We soon found the 
resthouse, a large empty shanty that had been built by 
prospectors or traders the year before. We did our little 
cooking outside the shanty; and when we had eaten, the 
whole party of us spread out on the dirt floor for the night. 

At morning twilight, when we began to stir, we found 
that the snow had stopped falling. We ate breakfast 
at the resthouse and then started to cross the mountain 
—really the end of the low ridge running down the penin- 

sula to Cape Darby. On the other side of the mou 
we should be at the entrance to Golofnin Bay. Ther 
no trail that we could follow cis the snow, a 
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came upon many rough places and again upon patches of © 
woods. We had some difficulty in finding our way; but 
Englestadt was still with us, and he kept us from going 
far wrong. On this upgrade, most of us had to keep push- 
ing on the sleds, for the dogs could hardly pull them. 

Toward dusk, when we were only a short distance from 
the highest point we had to make, our dogs became nery- 
ous and began to bark, as they always would do when 
they scented a village or another outfit. Then we noticed 
moving objects at the summit ahead of us, which we grad- 
ually made out to be three or four teams of reindeer har- 
nessed to sleds and carrying a party of Laplanders. The 
whole outfit was approaching us at high speed, the men 
shouting hilariously. They drew rein when they neared 
us, flashing bottles of whisky ; and they showed us pouches 
of gold dust which they said they had gathered near Cape 
Nome. Now they were heading for Unalaklik; and 
Dexter, the fur trader of Golofnin, was with them. Dr. 
Kittleson, the men said, had outfitted them; and they 
had been helping him to take out some gold and to prospect 
in the Nome region. He had heard from Brynteson that 
prospects seemed good in the region. 

Kittleson was a Lapp physician who had been in the 
government reindeer service; and Brynteson was the 
Finn whom I had carried across Golofnin Bay, with his 
companions, at the request of a missionary. Brynteson 
and a couple of companions had passed through Council 
City in August. They had prospected as far as Sinuk 
River, some forty miles beyond Cape Nome; but they 
said little at Council City. Brynteson, it transpired, 
made an encouraging report to the missionary and also 
talked to Dr. Kittleson. Brynteson himself soon went 
back to the Nome region with Jafet Lindeberg, a Nor- 
wegian, and Eric Lindblom, a Swede; but not much was 
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: 
» thought of this circumstance at the time. And the whole 
business was out of my mind when we met these Lap- 
landers on the mountain side. 
The Laplanders had left Dexter’s place in the morning, 
and from there they had traveled on the ice in Golofnin 
a Bay. Dexter had come along with them to act as guide, 
I believe; but he decided now to turn back with us, as 
we were headed for his place. The Laplanders, still hi- 
larious, started down the mountain at breakneck speed. 
We watched them as long as we could see them through 
the dusk, thinking that their sleds must be overturned ; 
but they were getting along well enough when last we 
saw them. 
It was dark when we reached the top of the ridge or ~ 
mountain; but the moon was out, giving us enough light” 
for traveling. The slope toward Golofnin Bay was not 
wooded, but it was pretty well covered with brush. En- 
glestadt directed our descent. He set the sleds almost at 
broadside to the base of the mountain, as the dogs could 
not have held them back if they had been pointed straight 
down. Themen then ran at the lower sides of the sleds, 
bracing them. Bennett was lashed to our sled, Petry 
and I bracing it, while the Eskimo owner of the team 
ran ahead, as was usual. We started out well; but we 
had not gone far when the sled runners ran over the traces 
and broke them, loosing the dog team. The dogs at once 
set to fighting and to chewing at their harness. We lost 
control of the sled, and it started straight down. Petry 
and I were able to grab hold of the sled, one at each side, 
before it had gone far. But we could do no more 1 n 
hang on, trying to break the speed of the descent. | 
nett had a wild ride. He could only try to balance tl 
sled as it swerved from side to side, hurtling faster 
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slashing our faces; and we set the stones aflying as we 
went. Our bodies became more effective brakes when 
we reached the easy slope at the base of the mountain. 
When we got the sled stopped, we found that Bennett’s 
other ankle had been sprained; but Petry and I were 
only scratched and bruised. After a time the other out- 
fits reached the place where we were, and the Eskimo 
owner came along with our dog team. We now had to 
stop to make a good many repairs on the dog harness. 
As we could probably make the trip to Dexter’s without 
any trouble, the others went on; and Dexter went with 
them. 

This Dexter was a man out of the ordinary in person, 
experience, and character. Though of middle age he 
walked with a reeling gait, for the lower part of his body 
had been partially paralyzed through freezing. He was 
making a trip over the ice in Norton Bay, with his wife 
Molly, a brave Eskimo woman, when he broke through. 
Molly rescued him, carried him for miles to shelter, and 
nursed him for weeks; but he never fully recovered. 
Still, Dexter would make trips that sound men shrank 
from. Molly was one of the King Island Eskimos, a 
tribe that live on a little island, just south of Bering Strait. 
These King Islanders are taller than other Eskimos, are 
better built, and are hardier. The Dexters had one child 
in 1898, a girl eight or nine years old. Dexter treated 
with an even hand all who came to his place. He charged 
two dollars for a meal the like of which cost five dollars 
at Council City; and if a man had not the means to pay, 
Dexter still fed him and gave him shelter. Dexter’s place, 
well built of logs and lumber, was large enough to accom- 

- modate a good many men; and Dexter kept it well stocked 
with about everything that a traveler in the region might 
‘need. acts 
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7 When Dexter and the rest had left us, it took Petry 
and the Eskimo and me a couple of hours, working by 
moonlight, to get the dogs hitched to the sled once more. 
Then we set out, heading for the ice in the bay. The 
way seemed clear; but I ran at the head of the team. We 
were going along at a trot when we suddenly brought 
up at the edge of a steep bank. I managed, just in time, 
to back the dogs against the sled, so that they could hold 
it. The bank, which bounded a stream, was from fifteen 
to twenty feet high; and it would have been a pity for 
Bennett to tumble that far with the sled and the dogs. 
We unhitched the dogs, and the owner took them down 
the bank to the bed of the stream. Petry and I then 
brought down Bennett; and after him, the sled. When 
we had reassembled our outfit, we followed the bed of the’ 
stream till we found a place where the bank toward the 
bay was not steep. There we got out of the channel, and 
continued on our descent to the bay. The ice in the 
bay was perfectly safe, and we traveled northward over 
it, by moonlight. We reached Dexter’s at some time after 
midnight, the outfits that went ahead of us having arrived 
a couple of hours earlier. We found everybody in the 
place celebrating on account of the gold discovery beyond 
Cape Nome. 

All the men from Unalaklik stayed at the Dexter place 
for a day, and during that time Molly Dexter gave Ben- 
nett, Smily, and me good care. Englestadt and our 
Eskimo with his team turned back to Unalaklik from 
Dexter’s. A few men set out at once for Cape Nome; 
but they were not properly outfitted, and several of them 
were to perish in their venture. Most of the outfits left 
for Council City, as did Petry, Bennett, Smily, and I. 
On the way, one outfit and then another would | give 

Bennett a Hitt 9 on their sled. aan 
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The trail was well broken and the weather was good, —S 
and we reached Council City toward dusk of our second 
» day out of Golofnin. The news of gold in the Nome region, 
___-which we were the first to bring, set the whole camp astir. 
Our party had been gone so long that we had been given 
up for lost ; and while we were away the difficulty with the 
- old recorder had been patched up — just how, I never 
knew. The whole camp now had other things to think 
about, and everybody began to consider the question of 
going or not going to Cape Nome. 


Do) Devote 
“Every man in camp who was fit and could be spared from other 
work would turn out to help break trail.” 


CHAPTER™ TWENTY-TWO . 


INCIDENTS OF A WINTER 


THE general opinion was that though prospects might 
be good at Cape Nome, they were certainly good at Coun- 
cil City ; and that it would be well to develop the proper- 
ties in hand. However, we of the Independent Mining 
Company, and other outfits as well, before long sent 
parties to stake claims in the Nome country. The parties 
could, of course, do no prospecting at the season; but they 
staked claims through the snow in neighborhoods where _ 
they found that others had staked. Then all vote 
to Council City, content to await developments at Cape 
Nome. I was not with our party, as I had been too much 
used up on the trip to Saint Michael and back, to be fit’ 
to go along. - ; ; 
According to the reports of our party, Lindbl 
of the three discoverers, had found good prosp 
place that he named Snow Gulch; and he 
gu J 168 * o 
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a claim there. Snow Gulch opened into Glacier Creek. 
Our party staked some claims on Glacier Creek. A wind- 
ing stream which emptied into Norton Sound a dozen 
miles to the west of Cape Nome looked so big — at least 
when it was frozen over — that it was thought its banks 

_ would afford a place for boats to haul up. This stream 
the discoverers had called Snake River; and a creek 
which entered it from the east, not far back from the 
beach, they had called Dry Creek. A few miles to the 
north of the beach was a long, low mountain, which got 
the name Anvil Mountain; and a creek that flowed 
westward past the mountain to join Snake River, was 
called Anvil Creek. Glacier Creek joined Snake River > 
farther to the north, it too flowing westward. And there 
were other little creeks and gulches everywhere in the 
region. 

The Council City parties and others thought that the 
eastern bank of Snake River, below Dry Creek, would 

_ make a good site for a town; so they laid out a town 
there, calling the place “Anvil City.” Our party took 
lots with the rest, and they also staked claims on Dry 
Creek. 

A small stream that emptied into Norton Sound two 
or three miles to the east of the mouth of Snake River, 
was called Nome River; and our men took some claims 
for us there, in addition to those they had taken in the 
neighborhood of Snake River. Dexter came up from 
Golofnin and took a claim on a creek that emptied into 
Nome River. This claim later made him rich, and the 
creek and a village were named after him. 

For a time after our return from Saint Michael to 
Council City, Bennett and I were under the attention of 
Doctor Courtzner, one of the partners in the Dusty Dia- 
mond Company. Our’stomachs had been almost ruined 
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by our diet of reindeer moss and frozen fish. Doctor 
Courtzner and another physician in his party, Doctor 
Wilson, were kept busy. During the winter they had to 
amputate a good many frozen fingers and toes. Jerry 
Wilson, our speaker and adviser, lost all his toes and was 
left crippled. But the curse of the camp was scurvy, 
caused principally by eating badly selected foods. If 
the right vegetable foods were supplied to a man in time, 
the disease might be checked and cured. When the 
scurvy took its course, the victim suffered terribly for a 
few days till he died: the flesh on the legs became black 
and foul, the gums became spongy and bled, the teeth 
fell out, and the bones loosened from the flesh. Our party 
was free from scurvy, and that was because we were well 
supplied with dried and canned vegetable foods. The™ 
ten large kegs of sauerkraut and the evaporated potatoes 
that we had brought from San Francisco came in handy. 
We let the sick have some of our vegetable food; but we 
made a rule, which we stuck to, not to sell any of our 
stores except to those who must have them. 

The news of the strike near Cape Nome traveled to the 
Klondike; and long before the winter was over, parties 
of Klondike miners bound for the Nome country began 
to come into Council City. These men had used up most 
of their supplies on the trip out. But they had plenty 
of money, and some of them offered us as much as a hun- 
dred dollars for a sack of flour. Still we refused to sell 
our supplies, except where a man had to have rations to 
tide him over a day or two or needed vegetable food to 

: keep him from dying of scurvy. We were careful, tng 

s . not to waste any of our stores. at. 

| Before spring we found it necessary to make several 
Ses to our steamer at White donee to be up sp 
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cache. Then we did our freighting with dog teams, fol- 
lowing mostly the bed of the river, where we made good 
progress over the long stretches of ice. For a trip to the 
steamer, we would cook a pot of bacon and beans, carry- 
ing the whole thing along with us in a bag. Besides this, 
we would carry ground coffee and a can to cook it in. 
When we wanted a meal, we simply put the bean pot 
over a fire till its frozen contents thawed and warmed, at 
the same time boiling our coffee. Bacon and beans were 
our stand-bys; but a straight diet of them would have 
left us with scurvy. 

A party of French Canadians had reached Council 
City some time in September, having come into Alaska 
over the Edmonton trail. On the trip up Fish River, 
the boat that carried their stores was wrecked, and they 
lost most of them. We and others helped them out as 
well as we could; but several of them contracted scurvy 
and died. : 

With a few deaths from freezing, some from scurvy, 
and a few from still other causes, we had a number 
of funerals in camp that winter. Almost always Jerry 
Wilson acted as parson, conducting the services and doing 
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the preaching. There was not much about religion in 
his sermons, but they were full of sense and touched every 
one. The whole camp would attend a funeral, for nobody 
wanted to miss Jerry Wilson’s sermon. There was no 
singing: nobody felt like singing. A corpse was wrapped 
in such canvas or burlap as we could find, and then it was 
sewed up, much as if for a burial at sea. We buried it 
only under the snow. But in spring, when the snow had 
melted and the ground had softened, we covered with 
dirt those remains that the wolves and the Eskimo dogs ° 
had left. 

We were kept busy through the winter, largely at_ 
sawing our lumber and freighting it to our claims, where 
we were to use it in making sluice boxes. But getting fire- 
wood to our living ‘quarters also helped to occupy us. 

- We built heavy bobsleds for this hauling, and we drew 
these ourselves. Our nearest claims, on Ophir Creek, 
were six miles north of our lumbering place by the direct 
trail, which led across a low divide; and by the river the 
distance was perhaps again as far. . In summer we could 
do some freighting on the river, but this was. dangerous 
because of violent rapids among these upper reaches. We 
would at times, in summer or winter, drag lumber to our 
claims or fuel to our quarters, a stick to a man. But it 
was to our interest to do as much of our heavy freighting 
as possible during the winter. When the ground was 
frozen and the trails were well broken through the snow, 
our sleds moved easily; the difficulty lay in Keren 

_ the trails open. 

After a heavy fall of snow, every man in camp who wes ri 

fit poe could be spared from other work ro Reon ; 
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boris of soldiers, six in a rank and nn ten 2 
files deep, and set to marching over the trails. _ 
Pees: A 
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rank had the hardest work, tramping through snow hip- 
deep, while the last rank had easy walking. To equalize 
the labor, a shift was made at the end of every ten minutes ~ 
or so. Then the first rank would step aside till the rest 
of the company had passed, when this rank would fall in 
at the rear. Sometimes when we had put the trails in 
good order by a day’s marching, a snowstorm would come 
up, and the trails would be covered before we could use 
them. Then we had to do our marching over again. 

Our party worked in the timber during some extremely 
cold weather. We were outside, whipsawing boards and 
planks from logs, when almost everybody else in camp 
stayed indoors. However, after several of our men had 
come in with frozen toes or fingers or cheeks, we made a 
rule that no one should work out of doors when the mer- 
cury stood as low as thirty degrees below zero. None of 
our outfit lost fingers or toes through freezing, as we al- 
ways got the frozen parts thawed out promptly. During 
the coldest spell that winter, the mercury dropped to 
sixty-eight degrees below zero. Then we dared not put 
a hand outside the door unless it was well gloved: one’s 
fingers would freeze in a minute. A number of men from 
camp were out staking claims through the snow when 
this coldest weather came, and they could not get back 
to their quarters before they had suffered severely from 
freezing. During times when the cold was intense, the 
thick ice on Fish River would crack wide open in places, 
making a noise like the firing of cannon. Where running 
water was exposed through the fissures, clouds of frozen 
vapor would rise high above the river, like steam. These 
clouds would hang in the deathly still air for a time, and 
then they would disappear. 

As Christmas neared, we began to think about cele-— 
brating it suitably. It. was simple enough to arrange 
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for a party and a dance. The Eskimo women from some 
igloos near Council City were glad enough to come, and 
we assembled an orchestra in camp. 

The principal event at our celebration was an old- 
fashioned barn dance, on Christmas Eve. Perhaps fifteen 
Eskimo women attended. We knew that according to 
their idea every party was a kind of potlatch, and that 
they would therefore carry off whatever was left of the 
refreshments, together with the dishes. So we took this 
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““As the women danced the babies cried, helping along with the 
music.” : 


into account. We opened a large box of sea biscuit and 
a few cans of beef and a few of fruit. Then we set these 
on the floor near our tank fireplace and allowed the women 
to help themselves. The floor was not any too smooth; 
but we had music from guitars and mandolins ; and our 
dancing partners were easy to’please. Some of the women _ 
who were dancing carried babies in sacks at their backs 
and one of them carried two babies in one sack. 
women danced the babies cried, helping along Wi 
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Another party at which we entertained some Eskimo 
women took place early in spring. Then, one day when 
almost everybody was out prospecting, a party of Eskimo 
girls came to our place. They were strangers, but they 
had heard that we kept open house, and had come to get 
something to eat and to rest a while. Only one or two 
others of our outfit were in camp, and Henry Gum, our 
cook, was away. But I thought we might give the girls 
a tea party, and I undertook to bake a cake for the oc- 
casion. I had an idea that the more eggs and baking 
powder I worked into the dough, the better the cake would 
be. I used perhaps a dozen sea-gull eggs, and I do not 
know how much baking powder. I poured: the batter 
into a large frying pan and set the pan on top of our cook- 
stove. The batter rose beautifully till it stood again as 
high as the pan. I was afraid that the stuff would run 
over, so I cut the top off. Still it continued to rise, and 
I kept on cutting the top off, piling the cuttings on a 
kitchen table beside me. When the stuff finally quit 
rising, I had a large pile of something that resembled 
omelet as much as cake. What was left in the frying 
pan ought to be cake, I thought; but it was so hard that 
I had to hammer the pan to loosen it, and it could not be 
eaten. All I could do now was to serve the omelet-like 
stuff. Our guests did not know much about cake, and 
they ate this pastry of mine to the last bit. But I did 
not try to bake any more cake after that. 

Upon the approach of spring we had made all possible — 
preparations for working our claims. Then we under- 
took to prospect some ground that lay conveniently near 
our camp. As the ground was still frozen on top — it 
never thawed beyond a few feet from the surface — we did 
our prospecting by thawing out the gravel that we meant 
- torémove. In the evening we would start a fire of partly 


green roots of fallen spruce trees, and this would smolder 
through the night. In the morning we would remove the 
few inches of earth that had thawed, taking panfuls of 
it to our house to wash out. Each day we repeated the 
operation; and in one hole we reached a depth of about 
twenty feet. When we had got this hole so large that 
we could work in it, we tried to widen it by using dyna- 
mite. But the dynamite would seldom explode, and 
when it did explode it would do little more than dent the 
earth. If we used a pick on unthawed ground, it would — 
only make a nick. So we had to depend altogether on 
the thawing process. We found some color of goldin the 
holes that we sunk, but nothing big. = 
We varied this prospecting with trips to White Moun- 

tain, where our steamer lay. There we would fell trees and 
cut and split the trunks into steamer fuel. We piled our 
wood near the river on high land, where it would be safe 
when the freshets swelled the river. After we had made 
ready enough wood to last us a good while, it was near — 
the end of May, and time for us to think about gesing 
our steamer out. 7” 
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“The floes rushed down upon us, making a roar as they came.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


THE STEAMER ‘“‘ INDEPENDENCE ””. 


THE steamer was lying in an exposed place where there 
was danger that she would be lost when the ice started to 
break up in the river. The Eskimos told me that when 
the snow began to melt, the water would sometimes flow 
on top of the ice for several days before the ice loosened 
from the bottom and floated up. In such case, according 
to them, the water above the ice would be more than deep 
enough to float our steamer. The steamer stood in three 
feet of ice, and was frozen fast to the bottom. I figured 

that if I could get her loose, she might rise and float when 
- the water came over the ice; and that I might then run 
her to a safer place before the ice broke up. I thought 
that if we should cut a channel through the ice as closely 
‘as we could around the steamer, the water might fill the 
channel and the steamer would rise. 

About half the men of our outfit came down to White 
Mountain to help me with the steamer. It was little 
trouble for us to cut the channel about the steamer ; 
and after we had cut it we waited for the water to come 
| ae ip. .: ATi 
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over the ice. The snow had begun to thaw rapidly, for 
it was now June, when we had twenty and more hours of 
sunshine each day. We had not long to wait; but when 
the water came, the steamer did not rise. The surround- 
ing ice loosened, while the block of ice that held the 
steamer stuck fast to the bottom. As the water continued 
to rise, we feared that the steamer would be submerged. 
Then August Schultze suggested getting steam up in the 
boiler and turning a steam hose on the planks inside the 
hold. We did this, taking turns every few minutes at 
playing the hose, as a man would have suffocated if he 
had stayed long in that hold full of steam. Before many 
minutes the steamer broke loose and came up with a 
roar. This brought her waterline level with the surface 
of the surrounding ice. 

The ice, except toward the edges of the river, still bel 
in a solid sheet. We figured that if we were to save the 
steamer we should have to get her out of the river before 
the ice broke up. Across the river — at the western side 
— was a slew, where she might be safe, if we could only 
take her there. I thought we might get her over by 
clearing a channel through the ice. In the Swedish navy 
I had helped at such work when we had to get men-of-war 
out of frozen harbors. We now undertook to saw out and 
remove the ice to a width of slightly more than twenty — 
feet across Fish River. A channel a quarter of a mile 
long would bring us to water sprinkled with floating i - 
opening upon the slew. 

The ice, having melted considerably, was nowhere more 
than three feet thick, and we cut it with whipsaws. — 
When we had separated a block, generally about ten feet 
square, we would get it out of the way by forcing it 
the ice at either side of the channel we were n 
To slide a block under, three or four men would st 
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it, holding fast to the edge of the solid ice till they had sunk 
the inside edge of the block lower than the under surface 
of the ice. Lines had already been hooked over the 
farther edge of the block, and those of us who were on the 
solid ice would now pull till the block slipped under. The 
men who weighted down the block would have to jump 
to the solid ice at just the right moment. Often they were 
left swimming in the cold water; and, as we took turns 
about at the work, all of us were soaking wet most of 
the time. A block had to be pulled quickly under the 
ice. Then it would float up and jam. But if any part 
of the block was left projecting from under the edge of 
the ice, the block would slide back into’ the channel 
and we would have to do the weighting down and the 
pulling all over again. We must have worked for fifteen 
hours during the first day at this job. 

During the afternoon of our second day at the job, 
when we had cleared the channel to a point beyond the 
middle of the river, our saws began to stick; and soon 
they jammed so that we could go no farther. It was the 
press of ice from above us in the river that caused this. 
Suddenly there was an ear-splitting crash as the ice broke 
up for miles above our channel. The floes rushed down 
upon us, making a roar as they came, piling over the chan- 
nel, and moving onward in a grinding mass that swept 
both banks of the river. At the first crash we saw that we 
could save ourselves only by getting to a large island that 
lay in the middle of the river, a couple of hundred yards 
to the south of us. We grabbed up our whipsaws and 
ran. It wasasif a glacier running wild were at our heels, 
with all creation making noise. We reached the island a 
few yards ahead of the ice. 

When we were safe on a hillock, we looked back at our 
steamer. We thought that she would surely be crushed ; 
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but as we watched, we saw her being pushed gradually 
up the bank where she lay. Just to the north of her, a 
point of land extended into the river. The large ice floes, 
-when they struck this point, sheared off. .An eddy formed 
below the point. This eddy was filled with the smallest 
ice fragments, and it was only these that touched the 
steamer, crowding her to temporary safety on the bank. 
For twenty minutes the crashing and surging of the ice 
continued. Then we saw that the main body of broken 
ice had jammed and piled up in a narrow part of the river, 
perhaps a mile above us. The ice there formed a great 
dam, ten or twelve feet high, back of which the river lay 
like a glacier. Below this dam, the ice kept moving toward 
the bay. When the river was quiet once more we left the . 
island, jumping from ice floe to ice floe till we reached the- 
eastern side of the river, where the steamer lay. 

We knew that the jam above us could not hold long, and 
that the steamer would be caught and crushed in the next 
rush of ice if we did not promptly get her across the river. 
It would be risky to cross the river with the ice jam liable 
to break at any moment, but we decided to take our 
chances. We pushed the steamer down into the water, 
getting her started with the aid of a couple of jackscrews 
that we had kept on board her. The water was now 
fairly clear of ice floes. The engineer got up all the steam 
he could, and I headed the steamer across the river at full 
speed. The jam held, and we got safely through the nar- 
row entrance to the slew. The water in the slew, being 
shallow, had frozen through to the bottom, where the ice 
still stuck. But the ice in the slew was now covered with 
enough new water:to float the steamer. We moored at a 
point about midway between the banks of the slew. 
After putting out the two anchors, I secured the steamer 
to tlie banks with every line and chain I could find, even 
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using the hogchains for moorings ahead of her. There 
was no more we could do before the ice jam broke; so 
we stayed on the steamer and waited. 

On the second day, well before noon, the jam broke. 
A bursting volcano might not have made more noise. 
Everything in sight seemed to tremble and move. The 
floes of ice, piled high, came down the river, mass upon 
mass, sweeping the banks, and tearing away trees. The 
trees, caught in the swirl of the waters, shot across the 
river like arrows. The waters rose to a great height. 
Our steamer was lifted till her moorings were stretched as 
tight as fiddlestrings. I had to cut some of them loose, 
_ or she would have been swamped. The water rushed upon 
her in seas. We feared she would not stand the buffeting 
she was getting, and we would have got off her if we could 
have. But she hung on, and after two hours most of the 
ice from the jam had passed beyond us. The danger 
from the breakup was over, but floes were to keep coming 
down the river for weeks. None of the large floes had 
come near us. All bounds of our slew, however, were lost 
in a waste of water. Here and there the top of a spruce 
tree, on a submerged island, stuck out above the water. 

I saw that the high water would permit us to go close 
to the fuel wood that we had piled safely above the high- 
est level of the river. So we took on a load of wood 
and then started to cross the river once more. We had 
gone only a little way when the steamer stuck fast. The 
water in the river had begun to drop about as rapidly as 
it had risen. We might have expected that to happen, as 
afterwit told us. Before we could get the steamer free 
we found ourselves stranded about thirty feet from the 
top of a steep island, on the side toward the eastern and 
nearer shore of the river; and in the course of an hour or 
so the water had fallen till it was too shallow on the side 
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below us to float the steamer there. We were left high 
on a hill; and we should have to take the steamer over the 
crest of the hill, toward the west, in order to float her. 
We were disgusted ; but there was nothing for us to do but 
set to work to relaunch the steamer. 
The first thing we did was to cut about sixty large trees 
from the hillside. We trimmed the trunks of these into 
logs that would serve as rollers. By lifting the steamer 
from one side to the other with jackscrews, we got a bed 
of logs under her. The steamer’s winching gear was | 
powerful; and that was good, for the steamer weighed 
about fifty tons and we should have to winch her up the 
hill. At first we made our tackles fast to trees; but when | 
we applied the steam winch the shallow-rooted trees would ~ 
give way. Next we tried to use a deadman, but we could: 
not sink it deep enough in the frozen subsoil to get the 
anchorage we needed. Finally we undertook to make 
fast an anchor in an outcropping of solid rock just over 
the crest of the hill. For several days we dug into the 
smooth and hard rock with picks, and when we had made 
a hole large enough, we sunk the fluke of an anchor into 
it. With our tackle made fast to this anchor, we were 
able, one day, to winch the steamer forward an inch. To 
supplement the winching, we stood logs on end as shores 
under different floats of the paddle wheel, then put on 
steam; and this helped to drive the steamer forward as 
we winched. Day by day, we got the steamer nearer to 
the top of the hill. But there was more work to all this 
than the seven or eight of us could well stand without help. 

3 Travel on the river had begun while we were working, 
and we took to hailing passing boats, often persuading 
the men on them to stop and lend us a hand. At time 
we had plenty of outside help, and again we had 
After about twenty days of hard work, when y 
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brought the steamer within a few feet of the top of the 
hill, we hailed a large steam launch that was wiggling her 
way up the river, among the floes. To our surprise we 
found that it carried a party headed by Rudolph Schultze, 
who had resigned as president of the Independent Mining 
Company and left us at Bristol Bay, about a year before. 
In San Francisco he had organized another expedition, 
outfitted much as ours had been. The expedition had 
come north on a schooner. This new outfit was to have 
no connection with the Independent Mining Company ; 
but Schultze and the men with him stopped to give us some 
help. It pleased me particularly that they brought me a 
crate of potatoes and two hundred cigars, besides other 
supplies — all the gift of my partner and friend, Three- 
Fingered Jack. In a few more days we got the steamer © 
over the top of the hill and slid her down the other side 
and into the water. — 

We went down the river and reached Golofnin Bay 
just as the first steamers began to arrive from San Fran- 
cisco. Most of the ice was out of the river, but the bay 
and the waters for a dozen miles out in Norton Sound were 
so covered with ice floes that large steamers could not get 
through. Some small steam schooners ventured into the 
bay, dodging the floes, but they could not come in close 
enough to discharge their passengers. I took the Inde- 
pendence out to where several of these vessels were lying. 
One of them had a large number of passengers on board, 
and her captain wanted to hire us to take them off; but 
he would not pay the price we asked. Then he tried to 
get us to pilot his vessel in through the ice. I told him 
that there would be danger to his vessel if she made any 
attempt to get close in. Rough masses of ice mixed with 
sand were still sticking to the shallow bottom in places, 
and these were as dangerous as rocks. 
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But this captain now undertook to go in without any 
help, while we watched. He got well into the bay, then 
stopped and made distress signals. I saw that the vessel 
was listing at a dangerous angle, and I steamed up to her 
as quickly as I could. She had struck, and a mass of ice 
coming down the river had torn a hole in her hull and 
was piled against her side. The captain now had to send 
his passengers and their freight ashore with us. The 
freight consisted mostly of the passengers’ food supplies, 
and a large part of these were damaged by the water that 
got into the hold. Later, some of the passengers brought 
suit against the company that owned the schooner, on 
account of the damage to their supplies. When the 
schooner was lightened and the leaks in her hull were © 
plugged, she got out of the bay without more trouble.’ 
Such accidents were common enough. ; 

For a time I carried passengers up Fish River, and 
among the first of these was Mr. John Horner, a busi- 
ness man from San Francisco who had staked George 
Bennett in our expedition and so was a partner of ours. 
“John Horner’ was not this man’s real name, but it will 
do for him. Horner was a little fellow, whose appearance 
did not assure us; but he set himself to win the favor 
of all the members of our expedition. He always talked 
to us in an optimistic way, encouraging us with our work ; 
and since he was the only real business man with the 
outfit, the rest of us listened to his advice. We came to 
trust him also, as we had come to trust each other. 

Not long after I had taken Mr. Horner to Council City, 
a party of capitalists took passage up the river on the 
Independence. They listened to some of us who were — 
operating the boat, as we talked about our prospects. 
We had our air castles. I remarked that I valued m yin- 
terest in the Independent Mining Company at tw 
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thousand dollars. When I reached Council City at the 
end of my next trip, one of the capitalists who had heard 
me set this value on my interest came and asked me if I 
would take twenty thousand dollars for it. The sug- 
gestion confounded me, and I consulted Mr. Horner. 
Horner said that any of us would be foolish to sell out at 
such a’price : we could make something big of our concern ; 
and we ought not to let any outsiders get into our com- 
pany. Furthermore, he said that he was in touch with an 
English mining syndicate which would be willing to pay 
us an enormous price for our properties as soon as we got 
them to producing. I took Horner’s advice and decided 
that I would not sell my interest. With a few others of 
our company, I kept on running the steamer; while the 
rest of our men gave attention to our claims on Ophir 
Creek. 
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“A night and a day shift of us kept sending material through our 
sluice box all the time.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


AT NOME IN 1899 


AxtHoucH a party of ours had staked claims and town 
lots beyond Cape Nome, we had concerned ourselves but 
little about that region. But when the summer season 
opened, news reached us that Lindblom and a party of 
his had made some enormously rich strikes near Cape 
Nome. We now decided to drop all work in the Council 
City district, for a time, and go to Cape Nome. We 
loaded up our steamer and set out, reaching the beach 
near the mouth of Snake River within a few days after 
we had received this latest news. The country looked 
dismal enough. Only bleak tundra lay between us and 
Anvil Mountain, lying long and low and bare, a few miles 
to the north. Snake River, now open, proved too shallow 
for navigation except by the smallest stern-wheel steamers. 
We had to haul up along the beach, where we found several 
vessels discharging passengers and freight in small boats. 
Many hundreds of men had arrived ahead of us, | and al ; 
ready there was a colony living in tents and shacks. , 
. 186 
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A town had now been laid out near the beach, 
with the mouth of Snake River just a little to the west or 
northwest, and with the mouth of Nome River two or 
three miles to the east. The place was called Nome, and 
there was no more “Anvil City.”” We set about to make 
camp in tents on our town lots, just below Dry Creek. 
We did not concern ourselves to build permanent quarters, 
because we had not provided for staying in Alaska more 
than two years and expected to go back to San Francisco 
at the end of this season. 

When we landed at Nome and started to unload part 
of the goods from our steamer, a crowd of beach combers 
were right at hand to give us a lift. We knew what sort 
of fellows these were, and we told them that we did not 
need their help and did not want it. Still they hung 
around. We watched them; but they managed to make 
away with some of our stuff. I saw one fellow throw a 
pair of rubber boots of mine over one shoulder and start 
off with them. These were worth thirty dollars here, and 
a man could not travel without them in this country dur- 
ing the summer. I went after the fellow and told him to 
drop my boots, and then he had the cheek to claim them 
as his own. I got them back, after a fight. 

While we were dragging our stuff out to camp, we saw 
a good deal of what was going on at Nome. Everything 
was booming. Store buildings, warehouses, and shacks 
of every size were popping up in mushroom fashion. 
Where one day there was a stretch of waste land, the next 
- day there would be stacks of lumber; then scantling 
frames would be shot up, often to a height of two stories, 
and before many. hours the floors and roofs and rough 
siding would be hammered in place. However, there 
was more of this sort of thing during the next season, 
when I was again at Nome, than there was in 1899. People 
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were coming in by the hundreds every day. Some landed 
from vessels or came in from near Alaskan points on rafts, 
and some drifted in on long rectangular boxes that they 
meant to use in sluicing. Many of these makeshift craft 
turned turtle, and often the occupants were drowned. 
Bodies would wash up here and there all along the beach. 

The streets. were crowded with people, and before the 
end of the season there were several thousand in the 
place, most of them loafing. Only a small fraction of 
those at Nome staked claims, but a number of mines 
were soon yielding large amounts of gold in dust and nug- 
gets. Much of this gold began to circulate in Nome, and 
it soon was the only currency of the place. There was 
work at the rate of two dollars an hour for those who would 
help others develop their claims or would do carpentering 
at Nome. As daylight was continuous, except for a few 
hours of twilight, a man might work each day until he 
was tired out — perhaps fifteen hours. But a good many 
preferred stealing or grafting to working. All kinds of 
men were on hand: bankers, gamblers, merchants, miners, 
and any number of lawyers — all dressed in the rough 
clothes of prospectors. 

Saloons, dance halls, and gambling places — the three — 
often in combination — ran wide open through the twenty- 
four hours ; and a number of variety shows also did a rush- 
ing business. When a miner came into a saloon and ordered 
a drink, he would throw a pouchful of gold on the bar. 
The bartender would weigh out the price on a gold scale, — 
the weighing generally being the less accurate as the cus- 
tomer was the less sober. Fortunes were lost at faro and _ 
roulette. If any but the keepers of the gambling houses | 
won at these games, I neither saw it nor heard of it. ry 
But it was not only the keepers of resorts who got 
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privilege of sleeping on the soft side of a plank in one of the 
lodging houses cost one dollar if a man brought his own 
blanket or got along without one; two dollars if a blanket 
was furnished. The sleeping places were neither bunks 
nor beds, but bare shelves that lined the walls. The most 
luxurious lodging house in the region was a stranded stern- 
wheel steamer named Chicago. She had got inside Snake 
River, and before she could get out the water fell and left 
her high on the bank. The owners added a number 
of bunks to those that the steamer was provided with 
and turned her into a lodging house. I took lodging for 
one night on the Chicago. The management warned its 
guests that it could not be responsible for thefts, and 
when I turned in I tucked my coat, hat, and boots under 
me in the bunk. But just the same, these articles were 
missing in the morning. 

A barber shop, where a bath in a long tin tub might 
be had, was run by a woman who called herself a “lady 
barber.”’ This barberess charged two dollars for a shave 
and two dollars for the privilege of a wallow in the tub. 
The water for bathing was carried from the river by an 
Eskimo, who charged a dollar for each bucketful. One 
bucketful was put into the tub at a time, and it had to 
serve for several bathings. As no one took a bath before 
he was right dirty, the second and third comers did not — 
improve their bodily condition. One day when it had 
been raining a good deal and the streets were full of mud, . 
I thought that it was time for me to take a bath. I 
watched near the barber shop until I saw the Eskimo 
fetching a bucketful of water, and then I went inside to 
be the first to use the water. Whether the Eskimo had 
simply added his bucketful to the water in the tub or had 
brought a lot of mud-in the bucket, I could not tell; but 
when I saw the mixture, [ changed my mind about wanting 
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to bathe. I told the barberess that I should be glad to pay 
two dollars for a bath, but that I would not pay her two 
dollars for the privilege of stepping into six inches of mud, 
when I might step into mud up to my knees in the streets 
for nothing. 

When we had dragged our stuff to our lots, we fisted 
into two parties. The larger party was to investigate 
our claims on the creeks’ emptying into Snake River. 
The smaller party, to which I belonged, was to investigate 
a couple of claims that our men had taken on Nome River. 
No big strikes had been made near Nome River; but good 
colors had been reported. We agreed that if either party 
struck pay dirt, the other should be notified. All would 
then work together on the paying claim while the season 
lasted. My party took the steamer over to Nome River 
and laid her up there. Then, for a few weeks, we pros- 
pected. We had found some colors, but nothing rich, 
when an Eskimo runner brought word that our other 
party had made a good strike on one of the Glacier Creek 
claims. 

We at once quit work where we were and, leaving the 
steamer, started to walk to Glacier Creek. We followed 
the beach to Nome, perhaps an hour’s walk from the 
mouth of Nome River, and then we tramped out to the 
claim our men had indicated. Sure enough, they had 
struck pay dirt. They showed us a handful of nuggets 
they had taken out. This was not enough to prove that 
the claim was rich, but the indications were good; and, 
furthermore, the claim was at the foot of Snow Gulch, 
in which Lindblom had struck it rich. Ct 

We set to moving our temporary headquarters fr 
lots to this claim, which lay some seven or eight 
oe ale north of Nome. To saa the claus Ww 
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spaces between the soft mossy knolls were kept full of 
water by endless rains. Or we would have to go up Snake 
River ; and transportation on the river was slow and dan- 
gerous, as the course was winding and full of rapids past 
which we had to carry goods and boats. The country sur- 
rounding Glacier Creek was so rough that we found it best 
to follow along the creek from its mouth. And in what- 
ever way we got our freight to the mouth of the creek, 
the job of getting it on up to the claim offered still more 
difficulty. The stuff would have to be dragged up narrow 
ravines; through dense growths of brush, scrub trees, 
and vines; and over slippery: boulders. For sluice-box 
construction, we bought what light planks we could get 
at Nome, and we dragged these over the tundra and then 
for two miles up Glacier Creek, each of us taking a plank 
to a trip. I would carry a plank on my shoulders for a 
while, then in my arms or under one arm, and again I 
would drag it after me — all according to the lay of the 
land. 

One outfit brought six pack horses to Nome and used 
them in carrying freight for hire. They charged thirty 
cents a pound for taking stuff out to the claims, making 
a small fortune at the business. But they had their 
troubles also, for the horses would often mire down to 
their bellies in the tundra. During the next season, 
Charles D. Lane, a California mining man, built the 
Nome Arctic Railway from the beach to the principal 
diggings. Then the freight rate fell to two cents a pound, 
and the pack horses were taken off the trail. 

There was no timber in the Nome region that would 
yield the lumber we needed for building a sluice box; 
and during this first season we were able to buy only 
enough lumber to make our sluice box sixteen feet long. 
But what we lacked in equipment, we made up in energy. 
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There were no shirkers in our outfit. Even Mr. Horner 
would pitch in to help us at times. 

We had not been at Nome long when we found that 
a clique were at work in the place, plotting to have 
the mining district thrown open for restaking. Heading 
this clique was an outfit that had a lot of money. 
During the previous winter this outfit had sent a party 
into the country with a dog team to investigate matters. 
Rumors were now set afloat that the country had been 
staked illegally. It was said that the claims had not been 
taken in the right dimensions and that the discoverers 
were not United States citizens. But the claims had been 
laid out in the usual way; and all the discoverers were 
already citizens, or else they had declared their intention 
to become citizens and so were entitled to take claims. 
Still, as most of the people in Nome had no claims, most of 
them were in sympathy with the crowd who wanted to 
oust the rest. All the while, plenty of claims were being 
jumped. One fellow jumped a claim of Dexter’s; but 
when Molly Dexter got after him with a rifle, he cleared 
out. 

The clique arranged to have a mass meeting of all the 
members of the Nome mining district called for eleven — 
o'clock one night, toward the middle of July. Darkness 
would just have begun at eleven o'clock during this time 
of year; and the clique’s plan required darkness. Be- 
sides, any restaking would have to begin at midnight, 
under the law. The meeting took place in the largest 
dance hall at Nome. One of the leaders of the clique was 
chairman, of course. Our outfit and all others who had > 
property to protect were there. The clique and their fol-- 
lowers were on hand also, and they were greatly in the 
majority. Perhaps a thousand men were present, most 
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armed United States regular soldiers were posted on the 
platform. These men were under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Spaulding — the same officer whom I had met 
at Saint Michael along with Captain Walker. 

Lieutenant Spaulding sat at the back of the speaker’s 
low platform, which ordinarily served as a stage. The 
chairman called the meeting to order, and at once a reso- 
lution was introduced, stating that the district had been 
staked illegally and declaring it open to restaking. There 
was some clamor against the resolution, but this was 
drowned in an uproar that the clique’s gang made. The 
chairman called for a vote. Eyerything seemed to be 
going according to plan, when Lieutenant Spaulding 
stepped forward on the platform, faced the chairman, 
ordered him to stop the voting at once, and gave him two 
minutes in which to dismiss the meeting. The chairman 
fumed, and there was some uproar. The Lieutenant 
drew his watch, remarking that he and his men were 
stationed in the country to protect the rights of all, and 
that they would do that. 

The two minutes seemed long while Lieutenant Spauld- 
ing watched the very seconds, his soldiers standing with 
arms at order, ready to clear the hall. Nothing was to 
be heard but the thud of the chairman’s footsteps as he 
tramped about the platform. He seemed to be looking 
for some sign of weakening on the part of the Lieutenant. 
But when the two minutes were about up, he shouted 
hoarsely that the meeting was dismissed. 

We did not know till some days afterward, how far the 
clique had carried its preparations. Everything had been 
timed, of course, so that the resolution would be put 
through just before midnight. The nearest rich claims 
were an hour’s hike away from the meeting place, and if 
the resolution had gone through, there would have been a 
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wild scramble to reach them. But the clique had posted 
armed men near all the claims that were known to be rich, 
and at the highest point on Anvil Mountain they had 
posted a lookout. A bonfire was to be lit at Nome as 
soon as the resolution passed. This would give notice 
to the lookout, who would light another bonfire as a signal 
to the men lying in wait near the claims. At once the 
claims would be rushed and held, if possible, against the 
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rightful owners. There would have been bloodshed in - 


the mining district, except for Lieutenant Spaulding’s 
courageous and just action. 

During the next year a more dangerous gang were at 
work. These fellows, it seemed, had secured the appoint- 
ment of a tool of theirs as Federal judge. As soon as he — 
arrived at Nome, this judge ordered receiverships for many — 
of the best properties in the region; and in every case he 
gave the receivership to the leader of the gang or one of 
his underlings. Lindblom’s claims, together with half a 
million in gold that he had taken out of them, were seized 
by these crooks, who had the support of a notorious poli- 
tician in the Senate. Lindblom engaged able lawyers 
who fought his case through successfully, but it cost him 
a fortune to prove his right. Whatever the damage they 
were able to do to others, the members of this gang made 
no gain for themselves; but their doings suggested a good 
deal of the matter in Rex Beach’s novel called The 
Spoilers. 

Some time after the meeting was held in the dance hall, 
gold was found on the beach at Nome. One sunny day 
a few soldiers were out on the beach playing barefooted 
in a pool of clear water that the tide had left. As t 
threw sand from the bottom of the pool to the edges c 
they noticed shining particles in the sand. Th 
amined some of these particles and found the 
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flaky and yellow, like tiny nuggets, and that is what they 
were. Other idlers on the beach gathered about the 
soldiers, and then all set to examining other pools, in 
each of which they found the yellow flakes. At once men 
began to prospect along the water’s edge, and everywhere 
they found gold. There was a scramble for the beach ; but 
it was soon learned that the mining laws did not allow 
the staking of claims within sixty feet of the water line 
at high tide. Still, the gold lay within this area and it 
could not be expected that people would leave it there. 
Lieutenant Spaulding, who was always on hand to nip 
trouble, now proposed that each man on the beach should 
be allowed to work a piece of ground as large as he could 
circumscribe with a long-handled shovel while standing 
at one spot. When he had worked that plot out, the man 
might have another plot, but he would have to take what 
was left, probably far up the beach. No one offered a 
better plan, and the Lieutenant’s proposal was accepted. 

All along the beach men were now washing or rocking 
out gold; and their tents and shacks were strung out for 
miles. The mining here offered little difficulty, as water 
was at hand, and bedrock or else a dense blue clay through 
which the gold could not pass was not more than three 
feet below the surface. Any number of men were taking 
out from fifty to three hundred dollars’ worth of gold a 
day. It was lucky that this gold was found on the beach 
before navigation closed for the season. Almost every- 
body now got hold of enough gold to pay his way out of 
the country. 

Those who had good claims to work on the creeks were 
not profited through the discovery of gold in the beach 
sands. They could no longer hire men to help them, 
even at fifty dollars a day, for almost anybody could make 
that much and more on the beach. We of the Inde- 
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pendent Mining Company, however, had no difficulty, 
as there were enough of us to work the claim we were in- 
terested in on Glacier Creek. By the time the rush to the 
beach took place, we considered that our prospects on 
this claim were more certain than they would be on the 
beach. We succeeded, after a great deal of labor, in 
digging a deep channel from the creek to our sluicing 
place; and a night and a day shift of us kept sending ma- 
terial through our sluice box all the time. By the end 
of September we were taking out hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of gold every day. Then the water in the creek 
began to freeze over at night ; but for a while the ice would 
thaw again in the daytime, so that we could work. When 
we could no longer keep our sluice head free of ice, we had 
to quit for the season. © We had taken out nearly five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of gold in dust and nuggets. This 
was not much, after all, to be divided among us; but we 
knew that there was more gold where we had got this. 
At Glacier Creek, I recalled the time I had seen floating 
quartz that was probably gold-bearing, at Pavlof Bay in 
the southern part of the Alaska Peninsula. I came to 
think that I might have overlooked a fortune at Pavlof Bay. 
If I could get the necessary backing, I would charter a 
schooner and take an expedition to the bay, after the close 
of the season at Nome. We would stay on the Alaska 
Peninsula through the winter, while we prospected and 
tried to locate the quartz ledge. Mr. Horner had said 
that he would lend any of us money, rather than see us 
sell our interests in the Independent Mining Company to 
outsiders. So I asked him to lend me a few thousand 
dollars to finance an expedition to Pavlof Bay; but he — 
put me off with excuses. I could not help wondering, at 
the time, if nee were really aie For a ib Se: had to — 
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our sluicing came to an end at Nome, I prepared to leave 
the country with my partners. 

We brought the Independence over from Nome River, 
loaded her with what was left of our supplies and equip- 
ment, and steamed to Golofnin. There we put the Jn- 
dependence into winter quarters, bringing her up on the 
beach and digging her deep into a bank of sand. Some 
of our men then went to Council City to see that every- 
thing was left shipshape at our quarters and on the Ophir 
Creek claim. While there, the men got in touch with 
Rudolph Schultze and his party. Their schooner was 
lying at Golofnin, and as they were about to return to 
San Francisco, we engaged passage with them. Only 
Benson and Gum decided to stay in Alaska over winter, 
and they stayed on their own account. The rest of us 
set sail from Golofnin near the middle of October. 
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“T happened to see part of the back of the stock book.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


NEW THREADS AND OLD ONES 


AsBouTt a month out of Golofnin, we reached San Fran- 
cisco. It was late one afternoon when we passed through 
the Golden Gate; and when we had anchored, we stayed 
aboard till dark. We looked so wild that we did not want 
to be seen on the streets in the daytime. When we had 
landed, our party separated from Schultze’s, and we made 
for the White House, a large outfitting establishment 
at the corner of Montgomery and Market Streets. When 
we entered the place, customers and clerks at first gave 

a wide berth, as our appearance was most unpromis- 
ing. Our faces were covered with a rank growth of whis- 
kers, our coats and trousers were dirty, bepatched, and 
torn; and the boots of most of us were dilapidated. But 
when the sales people found out that we had just come 
from Alaska and had brought along some gold they were 
glad enough to wait on us. We had no regular ct 
with us, but the gold served very well. ~After b ry 
198 % 
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clothes we had to have, we went directly to the Winchester, 
a bathing establishment and barber shop on the other side 
of Market Street from the White House, and near the 
corner of Third Street. When we got out of that place 
all of us looked more like civilized men, and we felt better. 

Shortly after we reached San Francisco we incorporated 
the Independent Mining Company under the laws of 
California. The capital stock was to consist of one hun- 
dred thousand shares of no par value, divided equally 
among the full interests. Where an interest was shared, 
as between Three-Fingered Jack and me, each of us took 
a certificate for half as much stock as did a full partner. 
Of course, each of us surrendered to the company the 
rights he had got in any claim, for we had taken all our 
claims as individuals. We elected Mr. John Horner presi- 
dent and secretary of the concern, and August Schultze 
treasurer. As there was no ready money in the treasury, 
Schultze’s position was largely honorary. 

At our first stockholders’ meeting, Horner read a couple 
of letters which he said had come to him from the English 
mining syndicate that he had first told us about at Council 
City. According to what he read, the syndicate wanted 
to know at what price we would sell out to them. None 
of us examined the letters or asked to do so. We were 
much occupied now in trying to agree on a selling price. 
Some thought we might sell at a figure in the thousands 
of dollars, while others thought we ought to get millions. 
Horner urged us to agree, advising us individually not 
to sell our holdings to outsiders. He told us again that 
he would advance whatever -money the company or any 
of us might need. He would make no charge for interest, 
either, he said. From time to time, now, Horner read to 
us letters that he said came from the syndicate. He 
seemed to be conducting the negotiations successfully. 
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The gold we had brought from Nome did not last long 
in San Francisco. When we had paid the debts that we 
had made as individuals during our stay in Alaska, all of 
us were nearly broke. But we did not worry, for we felt 
that we would have plenty of money if we sold to the 
English syndicate; and if we did not sell, we would go 
back to our properties in the spring and take out plenty 
of gold. I thought that I should have no trouble in re- 
paying any money I might borrow through the winter, so 
I borrowed enough to keep me living easily. I figured 
that I had a right to treat myself well after my latest 
experiences in Alaska. I got some money from Three- 
Fingered Jack, at whose place I was staying; but since 
Mr. Horner had offered to lend any of us money on such ~ 
generous terms, I decided to go to him for a loan also. 
I asked him for a thousand dollars, and he let me have 
five hundred. He asked me to sign a memorandum of the 
transaction, which I did without bothering to read the 
paper. Later, when I tried to borrow more money of 
him, he put me off. 

Horner, with his communications, continued to keep 
us interested and feeling important ; but while he was do- 
ing this, I set about to organize and equip an expedition 
to go north in the spring. I meant first to investigate 
the quartz I had seen at Pavlof Bay during my hunting 
days, and then to see what I could find elsewhere. I got 
seven men to join me in my expedition, each of the eight 
of us.providing five hundred dollars. A few put in their 
own money, and the rest were staked by other men with 
whom they were to divide any profits. Three-Fingered 
Jack staked me, as he had done in the Independent Min- 
ing Company. When our party was made up, we 
in a ninth man, who was supposed to be an experi 
quartz miner. He was the only one in the party t 
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I did not know much about. The rest I knew to be de- 
pendable men, two of them, Fred Olson and John Sanders, 
having been with me on the expedition of the Independent 
Mining Company. 

We used two thousand dollars of our capital in buying a 
yawl, and we spent the other two thousand in outfitting 
our expedition for eight months. The yawl, named the 
Frolic, was forty feet long and was registered as of four- 
teen tons. She had been built as a pleasure yacht, twenty 
years before. I examined her thoroughly before we 
bought her, and I found that she was stanch, having 
been heavily built and well put together. Only a few 
alterations were needed to make her seaworthy. Her in- 
terior was all cabin, except for a small open cockpit aft. 
I built this cockpit over, using the space for a storeroom ; 
but I left a small space open for the steersman. A good 
many people remarked that we would be crazy to under- 
take the voyage we planned, in this little vessel; but I 
had sailed for years in small vessels, and in this matter 
I knew what I was about. 

As the time drew near when this party of mine, and 
other parties as well, would be leaving for the season’s 
work in Alaska, the stockholders in the Independent 
Mining Company grew nervous. If they were not to 
sell out, they ought to be getting ready to work their 
mines during the summer. At a meeting held early in 
the new year we explained this to Mr. Horner, telling 
him that we must have some definite proposition soon. 
Accordingly, at our next meeting, held in February, he 
read a letter in which his English syndicate offered us 
two hundred thousand dollars for our entire capital stock. 
The offer fell far short of what most of us had expected ; 
but we decided to accept it and have done with-the matter. 
We voted Horner twenty thousand dollars out of the sum 
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we should receive, to pay him for his trouble; and further 
to express our appreciation, we elected him treasurer of 
the concern, as well as president and secretary. 

We waited patiently to hear that everything had been 
settled. Then, late in February, Horner, as secretary, 
called a meeting of the stockholders. At this meeting 
he broke the news that our deal had fallen through, and 
he read a letter in which his English syndicate explained 
that they could do nothing now. On account of the war 
in South Africa, where they had large mining interests, it 
would be impossible for them to take up new ventures. 
We were stunned. <A party of ours would have to start 
for Alaska soon, if they were to work through the whole 


of the short summer season in the north. We had no — 


money; several of us were heavily in debt; and none of 
us knew what to do. 

Horner now proposed to act as a kind of fairy godparent 
to all of us. He would attend to the working of our prop- 
erties, and would lend the corporation all the money re- 
quired. Only, we should have to make him manager with 
full authority. He would hire laborers to help him work 
our claims, he said, for there was no reason why we who 
were stockholders should do more common work on them. 
However, he would have some of the stockholders go to 
Alaska with him to do assessment work on the large num- 
ber of our claims that he could not put on a producing 
basis during the season. This assessment work — at 
least a hundred dollars’ worth of labor a’ year — had to 
be done on each claim in order that we might hold it, as 
none of our claims had been patented. I remarked to 
some of the other stockholders that Horner’s offer seemed 
rather too liberal. But this consideration did not worry 
them ; and Horner was made manager, as he had sugge 

For a time at least, I thought, I should not hay e 
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bother about the affairs of the Independent Mining Com- 
pany. With the other members of the expedition I had 
organized, I now began to make final preparations for 
leaving. By the end of March we had everything in 
order. Then, on the morning of the day before we meant 
to sail, it occurred to me that I ought to give Three-Fin- 
gered Jack security for the money I owed him, as there 
was no telling what might happen to me. So I went to Mr. 
Horner, at his office on Market Street, and told him that 
I was about to leave and wanted to pledge part of my 
stock in the Independent Mining Company to Jack. 

“You can’t do that,” he said, ‘‘for you’ve already 
pledged the whole of it tome.”’ The pledge, he explained, 
was in that memorandum I[ had signed when I borrowed 
the five hundred dollars of him. He was willing to talk 
plainly now. 

“Even if that’s the case,” I asked, “isn’t my stock 
worth far more than enough to give both you and Jack 
security )” 

“TI don’t know,” he said, “‘and anyway I had rather 
have the pledge of all your stock than half of it.” 

Now I understood why he had refused to lend me any- 
thing after that first five hundred dollars. 

“What about all your talk of friendship >” I asked. 

At this he smiled in a sickly way. He seemed to be 
thinking for a while, and then he said: ‘I may be able 
to do something for you - you'll give me an option on 
your stock.” 

“What price would you specify?” I asked. 

Then he said that our property had declined in value ; 
but he did not explain why. Fifteen hundred dollars, 
he concluded, would be a fair valuation on my stock. 

*T’ll never give you an option to buy my stock at such 
a figure,” I told him. 
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“Then I can’t do anything for you,” he said. 

“We'll see about that,” I yelled at him, and then I left. 

I now went to Three-Fingered Jack, as I had done be- 
fore with knotty problems, and laid the whole matter 
before him. There was no question in his mind or mine as 
to the kind of man we had to deal with. Jack at once 
decided what to do. He took me along with him to his 
bank, withdrew five hundred dollars in gold coin, turned — 
the money over to me, and then went with me to Horner’s 
office. Horner was in, sitting.at an old roll-top desk, and 
I at once tendered him the five hundred dollars in pay- 
ment of my debt. At the same time I demanded that 
he give me a certificate for my shares of stock. He now | 
assumed his suaver manner and tried to put us off, making 
some kind of excuse about the stock book. But I hap- 
pened to see part of the back of the stock book showing 
from under a pile of papers on the desk, and I reached 
over and laid hands on it. 

“You can’t string us any more,” I said, and I shoved 
the book under his nose. 

Without further ado, Horner now canceled the record 
of my indebtedness and gave me a certificate for my 
shares of stock. And on Jack’s demand, Horner issued 
a certificate for his shares also. 

Jack and I now went back to his place, and there I 
turned my certificate over to him, pledging the stock 
against my indebtedness. Fred Olson and John Sanders, 
who were to sail with me, were in Jack’s place when we 
came in; and after Jack and J had told them of our ex- 
perience with Horner, they at once went to his office and 
drew their stock also. From this time on, Jack and I 
opposed Horner ; but for a while longer, most of the o 
stockholders stood by him. 


“The yawl grazed the ice at one side and then at the other, but 
she shot onward.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
THE ‘“‘FROLIC’’: ICE IN BERING SEA 


On the morning after this business with Horner, all the 
members of our expedition, including the quartz miner, 
assembled on the Frolic. Then we sailed her out of San 
Francisco and headed northward. We soon encountered 
hard northwest winds, accompanied with snow, as was to 
be expected so early in the year. But the Frolic came up 
to expectations as to her stability, weathering storm after | 
storm without damage. Her rail was only about three 
feet above water, so that in a heavy sea her hull would be 
almost submerged. When we ran into a storm we would 
lie the yaw] to and let her drift until we could put sails on 
her. Only the steersman would be outside; and, as the 
-yawl might be swamped if we opened the cabin doors, 
_ we would sometimes be unable to relieve the steersman 
ng hours. He would, of course, have enough 
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food with him to do for a few meals. Sometimes we would 
have to sail for several days in order to make up for the 
distance we had drifted back on our course in one day. 
But we were a crowd who were used to the ups and downs 
of adventure — except the miner. He was dissatisfied 
from the start, and he cursed the day when he had set 
foot in this “tub” of ours. 

We reached Pavlof Bay at the end of April, 1900. The 
weather was unpleasant when we landed, and it stayed that — 
way until we left. Generally, when we were not having 
snow we were having rain. We made camp on shore; 
but our miner refused to join us there. Whether he was 
simply cowardly and mean, or whether he did not know | 
much about mining and did not want to give himself away,. 
I could not make out; but in either case he was of little 
use to us. I found the mass of floating quartz that I had 
seen seven or eight years before. We took specimens of 
it and showed them to the miner, who at once pronounced 
the rock worthless. Anyhow, we wanted to find the 
ledge from which this quartz must have come. The 
miner now pretended to be sick, refusing to go with us on 
any trips into the interior ; and we had to go without him. 

_ The weather continued so bad that we could not stay away 
from camp overnight, and on that account we could not 
get far inland. We had to content ourselves with making 
short trips in different directions. We located some out- 
croppings of quartz and staked a few claims, but we did 
not find the ledge we thought we ought to find. After 
some days of tramping around in this rough mountainous 
country, with the weather most trying, two or three mem- 
bers of our party became ill. All the while our miner — 
did what he could to discourage us. These circumstances — 
inclined us to leave. Besides, we figured that if the s] 
mens we had collected should show good val 
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when we had them assayed, it would be easy enough to 
get back to this place; and if they should show little or 
no gold, any further work might be useless. We decided 
to leave; but as the season had scarcely begun, we meant 
to try our luck elsewhere, probably at Nome. 

Leaving Pavlof Bay, we rounded the point of the Alaska 
Peninsula, passing through Isanotski Strait into Bering 
Sea. In the strait we had at our left Unimak Island with 
its volcano, Shishaldin, a smoking snow-covered cone. 
In Bering Sea we found the ice away to the south of where 
it should have been expected at this time of the year. 
The ice had broken away from the shores earlier than 
usual and was being driven southward by northerly 
winds. I had known this to happen in years past. At 
such times the waters to the north would be clear. A 
vessel in Bering Sea could work over toward the Siberian 
side, where the ice would probably be gone; then she 
could return to the Alaskan side, having the ice to the 
south of her ; and the southward-traveling ice would keep 
back vessels trying to come directly north. The situation 
gave us a chance, | thought, to slip into Nome ahead 
of most other vessels. We might then sell some of our 
subsistence stores at high prices; and when other vessels 
arrived with plenty of goods, we might replenish our 
stores at low prices. Here, it seemed, we might make 
a couple of thousand dollars; and we decided to try the 
scheme. 

We ran along the edge of the ice, which made a barrier 
before us, until we rounded Northeast Cape, on St. Law- 
rence Island. To the westward of the cape we found 
that the ice barrier we had been skirting extended onward 
indefinitely ; but for a space of some ten miles from the 
northern coast of the island, the water was clear. There 
was little wind; and the barrier, to the north, seemed to 
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be standing still. The barrier consisted of a vast agglom- 
eration of ice floes. We could not see across the barrier 
and had no idea how far it might extend to the north. 
But as St. Lawrence Island was mountainous, we thought 
we might well climb to a point on it from which we could 
see the extent of the ice barrier. At the same time, we 
thought, we might do a little prospecting. We sailed to 
within a mile of shore, when we found that we were in 
only eight feet of water. As the Frolic drew six feet 
of water, it would not be safe to go much nearer shore. 
So we anchored, and four or five of us went ashore in — 
a jolly-boat, the only small boat we had. The quartz 
miner did not go along; but we were not paying any © 
more attention to him. It was long before noon on a 
clear day when we set out — already sunrise and sunset 
were fifteen hours apart in this latitude. We climbed 
up a mountain side, examining rock and earth for signs 
of gold, but finding nothing that looked promising. I had 
never seen more desolate country. By an hour or so 
after noon we had reached a height from which we could 
see across the ice barrier and, to each side of us, from North- 
east Cape to a prominent cape that lay some twenty miles 
northwest. 

What we saw did not please us. It had begun to breeze 
up fresh from the north. The ice barrier was moving to- 
ward us, and already it had inclosed us between the capes. 
Across the barrier, the breeze made the sea choppy; but 
on our side of it, the water was still smooth. In the van 
of the barrier was an ice pack that seemed no more than 
a quarter of a mile across in some places, while it was miles 
across in other places. In it were many large mass¢ 
of ice, besides floes of every size. Beyond this 
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pack that menaced us. We should have to get through 
it in order to save the yawl and avoid being cast away 
on St. Lawrence Island, where no vessels called. There 
our nearest neighbors might be a few Eskimos at the 
other end of the island, and our only visitor an occasional 
polar bear, riding in on an iceberg. We lost no time in 
getting down that mountain side, into the jolly-boat, and 
back toour yawl. Itseemed to me that the ice pack would 
have to open up at one place or another in its narrower 
stretches, because some of the ice masses within it were 
meving at different rates of speed. The ice now lay 
about five miles ahead of us. We sailed this way and 
that, always looking for an opening in the ice. A couple 
of times the pack did open a bit, but not wide enough 
to afford a passage through. All the while, the ice kept 
creeping up on us. 

At length, when we had got back to about a mile from 
shore and would soon be in danger of grounding, I saw an 
opening widening out. It widened into a channel, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile long, that might allow us a scant 
passage; and this channel was so situated that we could 
get the benefit of a fair wind if we should attempt to go 
through. On either side of us the bergs were grinding 
together with a murderous, crunching noise. We waited 
for a few long moments, hoping to see the channel widen 
farther. It did not widen; but it seemed not to narrow. 
I pointed the yawl for the opening, trimming her sails so as 
to get the utmost benefit of the breeze. The men looked at 
me — some of them with fright in their eyes, but uttering 
no word. I took the wheel, our speed was good, and we 
were soon squarely within the opening to the channel. 
There could be no turning back now. The yawl grazed 
the ice at one side and then at the other, but she shot on- 
ward. Ahead, the channel seemed to be closing, and [ 
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dared not look back. For a few seconds it seemed that 
the yawl must be caught and crushed, and then she just 
squeezed through! I took a long breath and looked back. 
The channel had closed behind us. 

We were now in comparative safety; but for ten days 
we were chiefly occupied with dodging ice masses of every 
size, while we first worked toward the Siberian side and 
then worked toward Nome. Often we would anchor to one 
of the larger ice islands and drift with it. The ice island — 
would form a barrier against the smaller ice masses; and — 
the water to the lee of it would be clear — for a time at 
least. This gave us a chance to get a little rest. It 
would have worn us out to keep the yawl trimmed all . 
the time to dodge the ice. As it was, we had to be on 
the alert throughout the twenty-four hours. In making 
fast to an ice island, we would use a small anchor; and 
we would take good care not to throw it into one of the 
deeper fissures, from which we might not be able to free 
it. To make sure that the ice would not drift against the 
yawl, we trimmed her to keep the anchor line pulled taut. 

While we were in this ice field, we met the revenue 
cutter Bear, now fitted up as an ice breaker. Her com- 
mander, Captain Tuttle, warned us against trying to get 
through the ice to the eastward; and I told him that we 
had met with a good deal of trouble to the westward. 
As our vessel was small and easily handled, I thought 

_we should be able to get through the rest of the ice that 
lay between us and Nome, and we continued on. A 
couple of days after we had met the Bear, we made out 
three masts to the southward, and then we saw the masts — 
disappear. Some vessel, I thought, must have been | 

crushed or capsized by the ice. Presently the ice begat 
to be more and more scattered, and within a few mor 
it had all passed to the south of us. Then we made. 


We 
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without further trouble. We had not been at Nome 
more than a day when the Bear came in, towing a mastless 
bark, the Catherine Sudden. The bark had been caught 
in the ice, which had staved a hole in her side at the water 
line. To lighten her, so as to lower the water line with- 
out having to jettison any of her valuable cargo, her 
masts had been cut out. This accounted for the three 
masts we had seen. 


“Tt was at the water’s edge that the gold had been deposited.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


AT NOME IN 1900: HORNER 


Ir was already near the middle of the season when we 
reached Nome. A good many vessels had landed cargoes 
before we got in; and that put an end to our scheme for ~ 
selling part of our supplies to advantage. 

The beach was a sight! For miles in either direction 
it was crowded with men panning or rocking out gold. 
Everywhere were tents and shacks, and everywhere was 
scattered the wreckage of costly dredging machinery. 
This machinery had been brought here to operate below 
the water line; but it was soon found that there was little 
or no gold in this area, and most of the machinery was 
abandoned where it stood. We saw a few dredgers at 
work, but they were not accomplishing anything. It was 
at the water’s edge that the gold had been deposited. In 
fine particles it had washed down from the mountains, 
and the waves had kept lapping it back on the beach. 
Already the beach had been stripped of its” richest de- Ze 
posits; and we could find no plots to work exon ose 
bat others had abandoned. inthe 
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been thoroughly cleaned of gold; so four or five of our 
party undertook to work over some of the heaps of tailings. 
The others, including me, went to carrying freight and a 
few passengers between points on the coast; but we did 
not make much money at this, as the capacity of the 
yawl was so little. Still, we kept at it for a month and 
more while our party on the beach continued to do fairly 
well. 

While at Nome, I went out to the Independent Mining 
Company’s claim on Glacier Creek. There I met Mr. 
Horner, who was in full charge. He had brought in some 
horses with which he was having the topsoil scraped off 
the claim in places. This topsoil, being loose, held no 
gold and it would have been useless to run it through a 
sluice. He was doing some rather extensive sluicing, all 
_ with hired laborers who were strangers to me. I met a 
few of the shareholders who were doing assessment work 
and prospecting on other claims of the sixty-four we had 
taken in this district and the Council City district. Hor- 
ner was keeping them in the dark about the yield of gold 
he was getting. As manager, he alone had the right to 
make the clean-ups of gold from the sluice boxes. At a 
clean-up he would have with him only one of the hired 
men whom he trusted. Of course, he was required. to 
keep an account of the gold he took out; but it would 
be hard to check his account. When I called, Horner 
tried to act as if there had been no trouble between us. 
He asked me if I would sell my shares in the company, 
hinting that he might pay me a good price for them. I 
told him that as I had pledged them to Three-Fingered 
Jack and left the certificate with him, I could not sell | 
them now. 

— Some pas efter I had + met telofoctias a man a, a 
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us about our connection with the Independent Mining 
Company; and, as we had nothing to cover up, we gave 
him all the facts he could have wanted. 

At Nome, this summer, I met a Norwegian sailor who 
had with him a small bag of pay dirt. He could speak 
no English, and as he could talk with me he was glad 
enough to tell me about himself. The pay dirt he had 
taken out at Holy Cross Bay, in Eastern Siberia, he said. 
Over there he had run away from a Norwegian coasting 
steamer that was picking up furs at the Russian stations. 
How he had got to Nome, I donot know. I had his pay 
dirt washed, and it yielded a considerable amount of gold. 
The indications were that the dirt had come from a rich 
placer. The man wanted to join our party if we would 
take him to the place where he had done his prospecting. 
I was interested and thought that here might be a ven- 
ture worth while. I warned the man that it would go 
hard with him if he got us on the other side only to fool us. 
He said that he should not fear the consequences, as his 
story was true. I told my partners all about the propo- 
sition; but most of them were opposed to taking it up. — 
They did not want to run the risk of falling into the hands 
of the Russians, they said. 

At about the time I met this Norwegian sailor, there 
was in Nome a Russian prince whose name was Dolgoruki 
or something like that. The prince said that he had a con- 
cession from the czar, giving him exclusive mining rights 
over a large area in the country about Holy Cross Bay. 
He had chartered an American steam schooner and 
engaged a party of American miners to help him Pros- Pi 
pect and mine on his concession. I figured out that 
Pe ‘aa where the Norwegian had found 1 pay 
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my partners, I went to see the prince. I told him 
that we could probably locate a good placer mine 
within his concession, and that we would give him half 
the gold we might take out of it, if he would authorize us 
to work the place and would furnish us with a safe-con- 
duct. He would not consider any such proposition, he 
said. Then I asked him what might happen to us if 
we should go to the place we had in mind and do some 
placer mining without his permission. He said that if 
we were caught we would be chased away. If that were 
the only danger, we might as well make the venture, I 
thought; but I knew that the Russians would not deal 
softly with us if they caught us. As I could make no 
satisfactory arrangement with the prince, the other mem- 
bers of our party would not consider going to Siberia. 
The prince and his party went as they had planned, and 
they located some gold-bearing ground. Then the prince 
tried to get rid of his men so that he would not have to 
share his profits with them. They, however, were all 
Americans; and the prince struck a snag when he began 
to trifle with them. The men brought him back to Nome 
in irons, I heard afterward; but I was not at Nome 
when the expedition returned. 

By September there was little that we could do to profit 
in the Nome country ; soweleft. We now made for Port 
Muller, on the Bering Sea side of the Alaska Peninsula. 
This place was across the peninsula from Pavlof Bay, 
where we had done our prospecting in the spring. I sup- 
posed that we might find a ledge of gold-bearing quartz 
by working from this side. But again the weather proved 
unfavorable, for it rained every day; and we found even 
less to encourage us than before. After a few days we 
left, setting our course for San Francisco. We had a 
fairly good passage and made port in fourteen days. 
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At San Francisco we sold the Frolic, for the price we 
had paid, to the man of whom we had bought her. He 
was a wealthy man, and he said that he meant to keep 
her because of the unusual trip she had made. We had 
our quartz specimens examined, and they showed only 
a slight trace of gold. Our expedition had been a failure 
in a financial way ; but those who had lost money through 
it took a common-sense view of matters. They had taken 
a chance and lost. Still, when I wanted to organize an-. 
other expedition to go to Siberia they would not back me 
again; and I did not blame them. I was now “on the 
beach,” as a sailor would say. I faced the winter broke, 
heavily in debt, and out of a job. But Three-Fingered 
Jack stood by me once more. 

The stockholders of the Independent Mining Company 
who were in San Francisco were now looking forward to 
the return of Mr. Horner, bringing a sackful of gold dust. 
Horner finally got back; but what he brought was 
the surprising news that we owed him ninety thousand 
dollars. It had cost him ninety-three thousand dollars, 

-he said, to work the claim on Glacier Creek; and he re- 
ported that he had taken out only three thousand dollars’ 
worth of gold. None of us believed him, and we could — 
not have paid the amount he demanded if we had wanted 
to. When we refused to pay, he brought suit against 
the Independent Mining Company, including most of 
the individual stockholders as codefendants. We were 
able to retain a firm of capable lawyers, probably be- 
cause they thought that the property of the company — 

° would be worth enough to secure them in their : 
Then, before the case should come to trial, we pro 

to investigate Horner’s doings. 
We now found out that Horner had pai 
at Glacier Creek with i ge dust ; and it was 
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to suppose that this gold had come from anywhere else 
than the mine. We also found out that the man who, 
at Nome, had inquired of Olson, Sanders, and me about 
the affairs of the Independent Mining Company, was the 
agent of a big concern in San Francisco that had been 
negotiating with Horner since the time when he came to 
Council City. Once Horner had been on the point of 
selling half of the Independent Mining Company’s stock 
to this concern for a hundred thousand dollars. He had 
then secured options on nearly half of the stock; and at 
the price he wanted to set in the option he tried to get 
from me, he might have bought half the stock at fifty- 
four thousand dollars. The man who had met the three 
of us reported to his concern that Horner seemed to be 
carrying on negotiations without the knowledge of his 
associates in the Independent Mining Company, and 
thereupon the concern refused to have further dealings 
with Horner. This information helped us to understand 
the mystery of the ‘English syndicate.” 

We found out, too, when we got a chance to examine 
the books of the corporation, that Horner had carried 
-only one share of his stock in his own name. The rest 
of it he had carried in the names of dummies; and after 
he began suit, he arranged somehow to put a dummy 
board of directors in charge of the affairs of the corpora- 
tion. ‘Then he had the stock of most of us put up for 
sale at auction. On what authority he did this, I never 
knew. We whose stock was offered for sale were present 
at the auction, but we did not bid, as our lawyers told us 
that the proceeding was entirely illegal. Horner bought 
the stock in at ten cents a share. Some weeks later he 
repeated this performance, apparently to correct some 
error that he thought he had made at the first sale. Be- 
tween the doings of Horner and the lawyers, the case 
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became completely bewildering to me; and none of us 
knew what our rights might be. Only assessment work 
could be carried on at the claims under such conditions ; 
and to hold sixty-four claims, sixty-four hundred dollars’ 
worth of work would be required annually. I could not 
share the expense that would be involved; and when ~ 
Three-Fingered Jack agreed to take an assignment of 
my rights in the corporation in full payment of my debt 
to him, I was glad to get out of this mess. The case 
stayed in the courts for years, and Three-Fingered Jack | 
died before it was settled. I do not know that it has 
been settled yet. If it is ever settled, I hope that Jack’s 
children will be benefited. 


a 


“Tt took all the strength and skill we had to keep the boat head-on 
to the breakers.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


A VENTURE WITH PADDY WILLIAMS 


For the winter of 1900 to 1901, I went back to coasting 
in lumber vessels. In the spring, Paddy Williams, the 
old rascal with whom I had sailed as mate in the hunting 
schooner E’ppinger, asked me to take a vessel to Alaska for 
him. I understood well enough that he did not want to 
employ me because of any friendship toward me, but be- 
cause of my knowledge of the ice in Bering Sea. Paddy 
was now manager of a venture in which he had a couple 
of San Francisco business men as partners. The partner- 
ship had fitted out two schooners that were to start for 
the mining camps in Alaska, early in the season. The 
smaller of these, which Paddy Williams himself would sail, 
was to carry a cargo of coal; the other, called the En- 
lerprise, was to carry lumber. Each vessel was to sell 
its cargo to the highest bidders. Paddy wanted me to 
sail the Enterprise, and he offered me good pay. As I 
should not be in the same vessel with him, I thought that 
I could stand him, and I took the job. I knew that he 
did not mean to pay me as much as he promised, for he 
never regarded a promise; but I felt sure that I could 


hold my own with him. 
219 
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Paddy was loading his schooner with coal at San Fran- 
cisco, early in, April, when I set sail with the Enterprise. 
I went to Grays Harbor, in Washington, where I stopped 
to take on a cargo of lumber, and then I headed for Golof- 
nin Bay, which was also Paddy’s first objective. I got 
into Bering Sea early in May, and I soon began to meet 
with plenty of ice. The Enterprise was too large a vessel 


“‘Paddy was a hatchet-faced, dapper old fellow.” 7 


to handle in the ice as I had handled the sloop Frolic. 

Still, if we were to reach the gold country ahead of other 
., vessels, we should have to take some chances. My mate 
: had never been in Bering Sea before; so I had to be on 
the alert at all times, watching the movement of th 
We had been dodging big masses of ice for several ¢ 
during which time I had got but little sleep, wh 
fe into Fema lige clear water. I needed rest bad 
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to let her go slowly while it was dark, and to call me as 

soon as he had the least suspicion that the ice was crowd- 

ing. ‘There was an open lane to the south of us, through 
which we could get away if the ice ahead of us began to 
close in. I cautioned the mate to watch this lane closely 

and not to allow himself to be cut off from it. Then I 
went to sleep. 

- I had been sleeping for several hours when “Bang, 

Bang!” I heard the ice crashing against our sides. 
I rushed on deck and found the vessel surrounded with 
packed ice. The mate had discovered open water to the 
eastward, the direction in which we wanted to go to enter 
_ Norton Sound, and he had sailed into it. He soon came 
to the end of the lane ahead of him, and the ice closed in 

behind him. Now he was trying to sail back. A strong 
breeze was blowing, and the ice was traveling at a good 
rate. There was nothing that we could do now but try 
to fend the ice. I called out all hands and had each man 
take a stick of lumber. Then I set everybody to poling 
the cakes of ice away from the sides. This worked well 
for a while. Then a large floe came along and struck 
the stem of the vessel, displacing it and causing a bad 
leak. Before we could check this leak a good deal of 
water had got into the hold, and I had to set some of the 
men to working our two pumps. From time to time we 
were to have trouble with this leak, as it was hard to get 
at and we could do no more than try to plug it from the 
inside. We finally got out of the ice with no further 
damage. 

_ T reached Golofnin in good time, and at once began to 
_ sell lumber. By the time Paddy Williams arrived with 
‘the other vessel, I had sold some thirty-five thousand 
board feet of lumber. It had cost six dollars a thousand 

| ill, and I had said it at eA 9 doll Mars a tinea) ae 
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This gave a gross profit of nearly two thousand dollars, 
and for a day or two Paddy was friendly enough. Paddy 
sold some coal at Golofnin, and then we both sailed. We . 
had intended to go to Nome from Golofnin, but changed 
our plan when we heard that a couple of strikes had been 
made near Teller, on the inlet of Port Clarence, about half- 
way between Nome and Cape Prince of Wales. Paddy 
and I reached Teller almost at the same time, and we found 
things booming. We landed our cargoes on the beach, 
selling all the coal and some of the lumber at high prices. 

At about the time we reached Teller, the American 
bark Oakland came up, carrying six hundred thousand 
feet of first-class lumber, such as was used in building 
sluices. Near Point Spencer, at the entrance to the inlet 
of Port Clarence, the Oakland struck a shoal. A great 
hole was torn in her hull; and, as she could not be saved, 
captain and crew abandoned her. This was right in 
Paddy Williams’ hand. As soon as he heard that the 
vessel had beem abandoned, the old pirate wanted me to 
go out and claim her as a derelict. 

“Take her in my name, and I promise you a share of 
the cargo,” he said. 

“Do your own dirty work,” I told him. “TI wouldn’t 
take your promise for anything; and, anyway, if I want 
to do any claiming, I’ll do it in my own name.” 

The captain and crew of the Oakland soon reached 
Teller, having come overland, I think, from Point Spen- 
cer. The captain offered the Oakland for sale at auction. 
As nobody in the place but Paddy Williams had the means 
of salvaging the cargo, and ready cash as well, the bid- ‘ 
ding, did not go = Paddy posebe vessel and cargo i ine 


that e had got “e selling dines and ial that b 5 
to his partnership. ‘ 
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Paddy now asked me to go out and take the lumber off 
the wreck. I told him that I would do it if he would 
pay me a couple of dollars for every thousand feet of lum- 
ber that I took off. He promised; but when I demanded 
a written guarantee that he would pay me at the rate 
agreed upon, he refused to give it, and I refused to go. 
Paddy was puzzled. He had two jobs: there was lum- 
ber to be sold, and there was this salvaging to do. 
He did not want to leave me to sell lumber at Teller while 
he worked on the wreck, and he would not hire other 
help for either job. Finally he left me at Teller and 
himself went to the wreck. Paddy had a hard time to 
get the lumber off, as much of it had jammed under 
the hatches. He had to blow out the stern of the hulk 
with dynamite in order to get at some of the lumber. 
He took desperate chances, also. He stayed out for sev- 
eral weeks, sometimes being alone on the wreck during 
heavy storms when she was likely to break up at any 
minute. 

When he had got most of the lumber off the wreck, 
Paddy came into Teller, only to find that the boom at 
the place was over. The boom had really been at its 
height during the year before. No rich diggings had been 
developed, and people were beginning to leave. Soon 
property was being sold at any price or else abandoned 
by the owners, who joined in a rush to get out of the place. 
No more lumber could be sold here ; so Paddy decided to 
go to Nome. He now made a satisfactory arrangement 
with me, and I agreed to load the Enterprise with lumber 
from the wreck and then proceed to Nome. Paddy would 
have all the lumber of his own that he could handle in our 
two vessels; so he abandoned the partnership lumber 
that still lay unsold on the beach at Teller. He went 
ahead of me to Nome. 
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It occurred to me that I might make some money by 
carrying a load of passengers to Nome before I took the 
lumber there. I knew that plenty of people in Teller 
would be glad to be carried to Nome at a low rate, as 
many of them were about broke. So I announced that 
I would take passengers for the trip at twenty dollars a 
head, the passengers to feed themselves. I had no trouble 
to get some thirty passengers — all I could well carry. 
A number of these were adventuresses of one degree and 
another. I left one evening, with the weather fair, ex- 
pecting to reach Nome in the morning. But during the 
night it began to blow. The wind was against me, and 
I had to stand off shore till the storm moderated. We 
were out two days before we reached Nome. Few of the _ 
passengers had brought along any food, and I was not | 
fixed to feed t’em; so I turned over to the crowd a barrel 
of sugar — the only thing that I could spare from our 
stores — and I allowed the women to use the cookstove 
in the galley. The women set to making taffy, and the 
crowd subsisted on that. Of course, a number of the pas- 
sengers were too seasick to eat anything. I never had made 
a trip quite like this one: in every corner of the vessel 
some one was pulling candy. When I had landed my 
passengers, I went back to Teller, loaded the Enterprise 
with lumber from the wreck, and came to Nome again. 

Nome has no harbor, and the bottom of the open road- 
stead is covered with soft sand in which an anchor will 
not hold. As Bering Sea becomes rough the moment 
it begins to blow, a vessel anchored off Nome has to be — 
ready to clear out at any time. If she does not stand out 
to sea promptly, she is likely to drag her anchors till s 
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but her owners thought that the expense of launching 
her would amount to more than she was worth, so they 
sold her for a trifle to Paddy. I wondered what Paddy 
would do to get the vessel off the beach; but he was equal 
to the situation. After I left, he stayed at Nome. In 
the winter he launched the Sequoia on the ice, with little 
trouble. Then he let her alone till the ice melted, when 
she floated and was just as good as ever. 

I had discharged all the lumber from the Enterprise and 
was on shore at Nome one afternoon, when a strong wind 
arose. The crew were on board, but I had little confidence 
in the mate. I felt that I must reach the vessel. The 
_ sea was breaking high on the beach, and no boatman 

cared to risk rowing me out to the vessel. But. Codfish 
John, one of the best boatmen in the place, offered to 
take me out for twenty dollars. I thought this price too 
high and hesitated about paying it. The sea now began 
to break more violently, and as I could hire nobody else, 
I came back to Codfish John. This time he demanded 
fifty dollars for the trip, and I had to hire him at that 
price. He wanted me, also, to get another man to pull 
an oar; but as I was an experienced boatman, I took 
that other oar myself. In spite of the weather, a crowd 
collected on the beach to see us off. 
John had provided a light dory, and I knew that if we 
kept her head up to the seas, we should be all right. A 
couple of boatmen helped us to launch the dory, as the 
two of us had to be ready to begin paddling at the moment 
she started to float. It took all the strength and skill we 
had to keep the boat head-on to the breakers, and when 
we finally emerged from them and got into the less dan- 
" gerous water beyond, we could hear the crowd on shore 
che ing us. We got aboard the Enterprise, and hoisted — 
or sae va All AES sreeeels had ee clei oe 
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of the roadstead. The last one to get away had been 
the United States transport Seward, and she had come 
near being beached. It was useless for me to try to get 
the Enterprise out to sea now. Before I could haul the 
anchor up she would be on the beach. So I saw that 
everything was secured as well as could be, and then I 
waited for whatever might happen. The water had got 
so rough that Codfish John would not risk trying to get 
back to shore. It blowed till the next morning, — we 
had practically no darkness at the season, — and from 
time to time I could see men walking the beach, waiting 
to help us if we should drift ashore; but the vessel hung 
on. In the morning, when the storm had moderated, 
John went ashore, fifty dollars the richer. . 
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“What should I run into on landing but a crowd gathered about 
a spieler!”’ 


‘ CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


THE PASSENGER SCHOONER ‘“‘ ENTERPRISE” 


Wirt the Sequoia to launch, lumber to sell, and his part- 
ners in San Francisco to keep away from, Paddy Williams 
found it to his advantage to stay in Alaska till the next 
spring. He now told me to carry some passengers to 
Seattle in the Enterprise, and from Seattle to take a cargo 
of lumber to San Francisco. I at once kicked against 
carrying any passengers to Seattle. I pointed out to 
Paddy that the Enterprise was leaking badly on account 
of the old damage to her stem; that so much water was 
coming into her forecastle that I had to keep the crew in — 
the cabin; and, furthermore, that she was a rotten old 
hulk, liable to break to pieces in the first heavy storm. 
_ But it was useless to try to reason with Paddy. He did 
_ not care a rap if the schooner sank as soon as she got _ 
yutside, provided he had the passage money in his pocket ; 


at the end of the season, to have Paddy re- — 
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place me. So there was nothing for me to do but 
keep quiet and try to discourage anybody from taking 
passage. 

A few days passed, during which I kept after Paddy, 
telling him that if he was going to load up with passengers, 
he ought to lay in more subsistence stores. He knew 
that I had barely enough stores to feed my crew of six 
till we should reach Seattle; but he kept putting me off. 
“T’ll buy more stores,”’ he said, “‘when I know how many 
passengers I’ll get.” Passengers were usually secured at 
Nome through the services of an announcer, or “‘spieler.”’ 
This announcer would walk from street corner to 
street corner, shouting the advantages of the vessel that 
wanted the passengers, stating the hour of sailing and 
the cost of passage, and mixing musty jokes with his 
lies. For this spieling he was generally paid at the rate 
of five dollars an hour. From day to day, I expected 
to meet with a spieler for the Enterprise. But when 
sailing day came and I had seen no spieler and Paddy 
had bought no new stores, I trusted that we should get 
no passengers. as 

I was busy on board the vessel during the forentiel of our 
sailing day. In the afternoon I went ashore to make a 
final settlement with Paddy, and what should I run into 
on landing but a crowd gathered about a spieler! He was 
perched on a store box, singing out the joyful news: 


“The large and commodious passenger vessel Enterprise, 


fitted with luxurious accommodations, charging one hun- 
dred dollars for a delightful trip to Seattle, the passengers — 
to feed themselves, will sail this evening, everybody a ° 
go aboard at nine o’clock.”’ This was a poser: Idy 

had planned well. The usual charge for the trip to 
was three hundred dollars, and he would surely 
sengers at a hundred dollars. The old scoun 
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would have them aboard at nine o’clock, half an hour 
before I was to sail. This would give them but little time 
to change their minds about leaving with me. 

As soon as I found Paddy, I got into a row with him; 
but he was ready to put a man in my place if I should 
refuse to carry passengers. So I had to make the best of 
a bad situation. I hoped that I could still turn some 
would-be passengers away. Paddy and [ got all our busi- 
ness settled; though, as I figured out later, he contrived 
to cheat me out of sixty dollars. That evening I parted 
with Paddy in a fist fight. 

At about nine o’clock, some thirty men came aboard 
the Enterprise from a couple of small boats. Each had a 
ticket and baggage. Most of the bundles of baggage, 
which were supposed to contain at least a month’s pro- 
visions for each man, looked rather small. Paddy’s 
ticket agent was supposed to see that a man had along 
a month’s provisions, before he sold him a ticket; but 
as the agent got a commission on each ticket sold, he was 
not very particular about the provisions. The fellows 
who had brought but little food no doubt figured that 
I should have to feed them. 

I had no place to put this crowd but in the hold. All 
were mad because the vessel had been misrepresented ; 
and some declared that they would go ashore. “Go 
ahead,” I told them. ‘Nothing would suit me better.” 
A few did leave; but the rest probably suspected that 
they would have a hard time to get their passage money 
back, and they stayed. Most of them had paid out almost 
their last pennies to get away from Nome. Several of the 
men were desperate-looking fellows, and I wished that 
I could be rid of these at least. Instead of sailing at half 
past nine, as I was supposed to do, I waited an hour 
longer to give all a further chance to leave; but no more 
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left. I sailed with twenty-nine passengers, which was 
twenty-nine too many. 

Since we were all in for it together, I tried to cheer the 
passengers a bit, when we got under way, by telling them ~ 
that I would make things as comfortable for them as I 
could, and that I hoped for a short passage. I did build 
bunks for them in the hold; but I could do nothing to 
assure a short passage: if wind and weather were favor- 
able, the passage would be short; if they were unfavor- 
able, it would be long. We had not gone far in Bering ~ 
Sea when we ran into dirty weather; but I cracked on 
southward, thinking that the weather would be better 
in the Pacific. The vessel was now leaking so badly that. 
I had to keep the two pumps going night and day. This 
put a heavy strain on the crew. Some of the passengers 
understood the fix we all were in, and they would give a 
hand at the pumps; but most of them preleriai to do 
nothing, except to kick. 

After we had been out a few days I found that some of 
the passengers were already without provisions. I told 
the rest that we should have to pool all the subsistence 
stores on the vessel; that I would put my stores in with 
the rest; and that we should then share equally what 
food there. was, the ship’s cook to cook for all. Those 
who had provided well objected to this; but I explained 
that if we could not make the arrangement, I should 
have to land the whole outfit at some fishing village on 
Bristol Bay. As all of them had had enough of Alaska, 
they now turned their stocks of food over to me. What 
we had, I saw, would last about twenty days. I should 
have to make Seattle within that time, if possible. 

When we got out of Bering Sea and into the P; 
we continued in bad weather, running into so 
winds with heavy rains. I had to close the hatch 
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and this made the hold so stuffy that the passengers could 
hardly stay in it. Furthermore, the deck leaked so 
badly that water would pour through the seams during 
every rain. I tried to remedy this by stretching old 
spare sails under the deck so as to canopy the bunks, 
but this did little good. Consequently, the passengers 
had to look for dry corners in the hold. All the while, 
we had been keeping the two pumps going; but now, on 
top of all our other troubles, one of the pumps broke down. 
It took us half a day to repair this pump, while the water 
rose in the vessel till it began to wash back and forth - 
over the floor of the hold. The passengers now became 
panicky, and I had to put them all in the cabin, the crew 
and I sleeping where we could. I had my troubles with 
the crew, also. To assure the passengers that the vessel 
was not going to sink, the water had to be lowered in the 
hold. So I ordered all hands to the pumps. While the 
rest worked the pumps in shifts, I stayed at the wheel 
for a trick of sixteen hours; and during that time the 
water was lowered considerably. 

At the end of two weeks we had got only halfway to 
Seattle, and there was no place where we could land nearer 
than the coast of Washington. I now drew in on the 
rations to make sure that we should not run out of food 
before the end of the trip. Several of the passengers 
who had come aboard with plenty of provisions did not 
like this at all. They said that it was not right to make 
them go short with the rest. The whole crowd, except 
a few who were always reasonable, blamed me for their 
troubles. There was much to justify their blaming me, 
too; for I should have refused to take them on board under 
any circumstances. Some of them indulged in threats. 
“We'll make it hot for you at Seattle,” they would say. A 
few threatened to have me arrested; others, to sue me; 
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and others, to mob me. . But all this did not worry me. 
I had been in so many difficult situations before and got 
out of them, that I thought I should find a way out of 
this situation, also. P 

The weather finally improved, and so did the passen- 
gers’ temper. With fair winds and fine weather, we soon 
made up for a good deal of the time we had lost. I now 
hit upon a plan for getting rid of my passengers without 
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“They swore that they would not go a foot farther, in this tub, than 
Port Townsend.” ; 


giving them a chance to make any trouble. The tickets 
they had bought called only for transportation to the 
States: I might land them at one port or another. We 
had to stop at Port Townsend, a quarantine station a 
few miles inside the entrance to Puget Sound and some 
fifty miles out from Seattle. Just before we got into 
Port Townsend I set a rumor afloat, starting it among 
the crew, to the effect that a telegram from the own 
of the schooner might be awaiting me there, and - 
might instruct me to sail for San Francisco without put 
in at Seattle. As soon as my rumor reached the pas 
gers, they swore that they would not 
in this tub, than Port Townsend. _ 
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We put in at Port Townsend after a voyage of twenty- 
two days. It was late afternoon when we got in, and the 
quarantine doctor soon came aboard. He went at once 
to the cabin, where the mate showed him our papers. 
All the while my passengers were clamoring to be 
landed at once where they were. I told them to be 
quiet till the doctor had looked them over and passed 
them; then I would put them ashore in my small boat. 
In their excitement they forgot about the threats they 
had made against me. When the doctor came out of the 
cabin the passengers lined up, and the inspection was soon 
over. After the doctor had got ashore, I landed the 
crowd without any trouble. There was no telegram for 
me; and if there had been, the doctor would have brought 
it aboard. It was now twilight, and I stood out toward 
the entrance to Puget Sound, so that the passengers 
might believe that I was going at once to San Francisco ; 
but when it grew dark, I sailed straight for Port Blakeley, 
directly across the sound from Seattle, where I was to 
take on a load of lumber. 

After loading at Port Blakeley, I sailed for San Fran- 
cisco. There I was beset by Paddy Williams’ partners 
and their lawyers, who were investigating his doings. I 
was not backward, of course, about giving them all the 
information I could. They would make things interest- 
ing for Paddy, they said, when they got hold of him. 
Paddy, however, took good care to stay away. In the 
spring, before news of his movements could reach San 
Francisco, he sailed the Sequoia to Puget Sound. There 
he loaded her with lumber and promptly cleared for the 
Philippine Islands. He got another man to take the 
partnership vessel to San Francisco. 
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“A fresh breeze helped us along, and the fires kept burning, making 
excellent beacons.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


SALMON FISHING ONCE MORE 


Durinc the winter of 1901 to 1902, I made an occasional 
coasting voyage; and toward the end of the winter I 
managed to buy the smaller interest in an old three-masted 
schooner, the Peerless. The larger interest was taken by a 
single partner. The two of us now chartered the schooner 
to a new salmon-salting concern. The charter was what 
lawyers would call a ‘“‘contract of affreightment.” It 
left the sailing of the vessel to the owners. I was to be 
master of the schooner, our partnership was to be paid 
a percentage of the value of the catch, and we were to 
bear all the expenses of navigation. The fishermen hired 
by the salmon-salting concern were to act as crew for me. 
There were thirty of them, all members of the Coast Sea- 
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to be paid by the hour. The fifty dollars and the money 
for extra work were to be paid by my partner and me. 

We left San Francisco in the latter part of April and 
made for Bristol Bay. We meant to take salmon by gill 
netting in Ugashik River, which empties into Bristol Bay 
from the Alaska Peninsula. I was not expected to take 
part in the fishing. We reached the bay after a voyage 
of perhaps ten days. One afternoon when I was sure 
that we were near the mouth of the river, I went up the 
rigging to get a better view of the shore line. As the 
weather was still cold, I was heavily dressed; and the 
rigging was icy. When I had made out the entrance to 
the river, I started down carefully ; but after a few steps 
I slipped and went overboard, falling near the stem of 
the vessel. The water was icy cold. Some of the men 
set about to launch the jolly-boat; but the deck was so 
lumbered up with fishing gear that they could not get 
the boat out in time to do any good. 

I was a good swimmer; but the current was running 
strong, and I could not hold my own against it. The 
men threw ropes to me, but I missed them till I was swept 
close to the stern. Then I caught the last rope. I was 
too much weakened to climb the rope, but I clenched 
it so hard that the men were able to draw me up till they 
could lift me on deck. I was faint when I reached the 
deck; and for several hours my hands stayed clenched, 
except when I tried hard to open them. I took a large 
dose of quinine, and rolled into bed under a pile of blan- 
kets. 

In the morning I awoke feeling as well as ever. We 
now went up the river to a point about ten miles from the 
mouth of it, and there we located our fishing camp. We 
unloaded the fishing gear and our stock of barrels to hold 
the catch, and then I put the schooner as high on the 
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beach as I could. Nevertheless, the water reached the 
schooner a few times during the summer, rocking her on 
the beach and damaging her false keel a little. The fish- 
ing was good in this river, and we got all the red salmon 
we could take care of. We filled all the barrels we had. 
Then we loaded the schooner. We could not load her as 
she lay on the beach, so we first got her into a deep hole 
in the river. When we had skidded the barrels on board, 
we filled two large curing vats that stood on deck. These 
vats had been used in pickling the fish and changing the 
pickle on them, before the fish were headed up in barrels. 
When we had filled barrels and vats with red salmon, 
a run of silver salmon came in. But we could not handle ~ 
any more fish, and we started back in August. 

The tides in the rivers and inlets about Bristol Bay 
have a wide range. At the spring tides in Ugashik River, 
the water will rise as much as twenty feet in six hours, or, 
roughly, three feet in one hour, and it will fall as fast. 
At low tide there was not enough water in most of the 
reaches of the river to float the schooner, which now drew 
sixteen feet of water. I had got the schooner up the river 
at spring tide; and I had to take advantage of another 
spring tide to get her out. The flood of this tide came 
at midnight, and as there were dangerous bends and 
obstructions in the river I had to provide beacons. 
So, during the last day, I sent out a party in a small 
boat to make heaps of firewood at well-known points 
along our course. They set fire to all these heaps be- 
fore twilight, which came at about ten o'clock. With 
the high tide, I set out. A fresh breeze helped us along, 
and the fires kept burning, making excellent beacons. 
We reached the mouth of the river without trouble, I 
fore the tide had fallen far. But in ce morning 
mouth of the river, we struck a submerged ro 
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I looked over the rail and saw pieces of timber floating 
up. I was sure that these came from the false keel, which 
was already loose. The hull could hardly have been 
damaged much. I wished that none of the crew would 

see those pieces of timber ; but several saw them. I tried 
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“T looked over the rail and saw pieces of timber floating up.” 


the pumps and found that there was a slight leak. I did 
not worry about this damage; but what the men might 
do bothered me, because I knew what sort they were. 
_ When I got out into Bering Sea, the wind rose to a gale ; 
and in the heavy seas, the leaking increased. I had to 
es some of the men at the pumps all the time; and 
~ none of them liked this, as there was to be no extra pay 

toy ee: pumping. At best, they acted as if they were ac- 
- commodating me in helping to navigate the schooner. 
essel rolled, pickle would spill over the sides 
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new pickle would have to be added in order to keep the 
fish covered. To make this pickle, we had stored some 
twenty sacks of salt on deck, securing them on a 
platform about a foot high. But one night the seas 
were so heavy that they swept clean over our platform. 
The water dissolved the salt out of the sacks, and in the 
morning only the empty sacks were left. To get more 
salt, I thought we might well put in at Unga, in the Shu-— 
magin Islands, where I had often stopped during my hunt- _ 
ing days. I had heard that a codfishing vessel bound 
from San Francisco was wrecked on shore there during 
the summer, and I knew that she must have carried salt. 
So I sailed through Unimak Pass for Unga, reaching the ~ 
place in two days. -The salt from the wrecked vessel 
had been warehoused, and I bought all I needed of it. 

I was about ready to leave Unga, when my crew of fish- 
ermen held a meeting. One of the sea-lawyers among 
them suggested that they ought to demand having the 
hull of the Peerless examined before they sailed her any 
farther. The rest agreed; and they chose my mate, 
who was also a fisherman, to see me about the matter. 
When the mate made his little speech, I knew exactly 
what the crowd was after. Wages for ordinary labor 
were a dollar an hour at Unga, and my partner and I 
would have to pay the men at that rate if they unloaded 
and reloaded the schooner there. The men knew that 
she was seaworthy; but they were within their rights 
in demanding an investigation. I put off giving them a 
definite answer, and then I went ashore. I knew the 
judge and the sheriff and other men of some consequence 
in the place, and I went to these men and told them — 
just how matters stood. I asked each of them if he 
would serve on an investigating committee if I shou 
have to get the schooner unloaded. They all sa 
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they would ; but of course I wanted to avoid any inves- 
tigation. 

I now went aboard and told the men that we should 
have a committee to investigate the ship’s condition, and 
that I would start to unload right away. “But I’ll hire 
Aleuts to do the work,” I added, ‘“‘and you fellows will 
have to camp on shore till the job is done.” I would feed 
the crew; but they would get no pay on account of the 
delay, as they had engaged to make the trip out from 
San Francisco and back again for a lump sum. If 
the decision were in my favor, I explained, I would see 
what could be done about charging them with all loss 
due to this monkey business. Then I gave the men five 
minutes in which to go ashore or to lift anchor. They 
could not see where an investigation would profit them 
now, and while I held my watch they lifted the anchor. 
When we were far from any land I told them that my 
friends at Unga would have decided an investigation in 
my favor, no matter what the hull looked like. They 
just grinned at this, and we got along well enough ae 
the rest of the trip. 
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“T picked up a detachment of Constabulary to act as a guard.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


THE ‘‘ PEERLESS”: PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES 


WE reached San Francisco after a fairly good voyage; 
and as soon as the cargo was out, | made some repairs 
on the hull of the Peerless. My partner, who owned the 
larger share in the vessel, thought that we might as well 
lay her up till spring; but I had not got enough money 
ahead to keep me through the winter. There was little 
profit in getting a lumber charter, except for large vessels ; 
and there was nothing else in sight for our schooner to do. 
However, I had heard that there was profitable work for 
vessels in the inter-island traffic in the Philippines, and 
I wanted to see what was out there. : 

My partner agreeing, I got a charter to take a load of 
lumber to Manila. The charter money would pay litt 
more than the paicniceat of ae the schooners across tl 
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been with me in the Independent Mining Company’s 
expedition and on the Frolic, was my mate. I sailed for 
Puget Sound and loaded at Fort Blakeley, starting for the 
Philippines in the earlier part of November. I reached 
Manila after an uneventful voyage of seventy days, in 
the latter part of January, 1903. 

I had quite a surprise as I sailed into Manila Bay. 
Whom should I meet but the old pirate, Paddy Williams! 
I had just passed Corregidor, when I sighted the schooner 
Sequoia sailing out of the bay. I ran close to her and saw 
Paddy walking the quarter-deck, proud as an admiral 
on a fifty-gun frigate. I called to him as I passed, asking 
him where he was going. He said he was making a trip 
to Pandan on the coast to the north and would be back 
in a few days. “I’ve got a bone to pick with you,” I 
shouted after him, “and when you get back to Manila 
I’m going to collect that sixty dollars you cheated me out 
of at Nome.” When he returned I pounced on him at ihe 
dock, and I got my sixty dollars. 

While I was discharging my cargo I had another sur- 
prise. My partner in the ownership of the Peerless 
walked up to me on the dock, all unexpectedly. He had 
come out on a liner. He had another schooner on. the 
way to Manila, the J. B. Leeds, and he wanted to charter 
this vessel also, in the Philippines. 

The United States government at this time was build- 
ing army posts in different islands, and vessels suited 
to carrying lumber were in demand. We got a good 
charter for the Peerless, for service in the quartermaster’s 
department. I now released my American crew, sending 
them home as the shipping laws required. Then I[ en- 
gaged Filipino sailors, and for eight months I carried 
lumber and supplies to army posts in many islands of the 
archipelago. During most of this time I had as mate an 
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old Scotchman, a good sailor, but too fond of liquor to 
be wholly dependable. 

I found a couple of advantages in navigating these 
tropic waters: there was no ice, and there were no north- 
westers with snow. But plenty of coral reefs were still 
unmarked on our charts, and the Philippine typhoons 
were sometimes as bad as the old northwesters. 

I had a couple of narrow escapes with the Peerless 
in typhoon weather. On one of these occasions I was 
working my way northwestward through the northern 
channel of the Verde Island Passage. This passage lies 
between Luzon and Mindoro, and it is divided by Verde 
Island and, further west, by Maricaban Island. To make - 
this passage, a sailing vessel must go through with the 
fair tide or she will drift back again with the head tide. 
For four days I tried to get through, but I could not 
make it as I had a strong head wind and heavy seas to 
contend with. Toward midnight of the fourth day I had 
got by the most difficult places, when the wind dropped 
down and left me at the mercy of the heavy seas. 
The schooner began to drift toward the rockiest bit of 
coast on Maricaban Island. The waters here were very 
deep, so that I could not anchor. The bottom rose steeply 
to the rocks; and the depth, close in, was about fifty 
fathoms. I dropped my two anchors and let the chains 
run out to the end. Each chain had a length of ninety 
fathoms, and I trusted that the anchors would reach 
bottom before my schooner got on the rocks. There 
was nothing more to do, and I stood on the deck through 
the night, only watching. The schooner did fetch up 
on her anchors at about three in the morning. Her 
stern was then only a few fathoms from the rocks. 
seas were breaking sky high, and it would have 
mpossible to land a boat. I trusted that the: seh 
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would hold to her anchors; and she did hold, because 
the bottom was so steep that there was an uphill pull on 
the anchors. 

At daylight I tried to get a line ashore by attaching 
an empty keg to the end of the line and letting the keg 
drift ashore in the breakers. A good many Filipino vil- 
lagers had gathered on the beach, but the keg got stalled | 
among the rocks, and the villagers could not reach it. 
In the forenoon it began to blow again, and the wind was 
toward the land. I hoisted the flag, union down, to show 
that we were in great distress. It had become a question 
of minutes till we should be on the rocks; and then I 
sighted a steamer! The steamer came within hailing dis- 
tance, and I asked her captain to throw me a line. He 
came as close as he dared, and threw his line. We missed 
it several times; but at last we caught it. I bent a 
hawser to the line and ran the hawser out as a towline. 
I now slipped my anchors, as there was no time to lose 
in trying to get them up. The steamer did good work. 
She pulled my schooner into Batangas Bay, where I had 
plenty of sea room and could use my sails. I put in at 
the port of Batangas, and the steamer put in there also. 
I went aboard the steamer and thanked the captain for 
his help. My vessel was now liable to a big claim for 
salvage; but when I offered the captain two hundred 
dollars for his service he was glad to take the money, 
and I was glad to get his receipt for full payment. 

Sometimes, in bad weather, my vessel would be taken 
in tow by an army transport. -One time the transport 
Ingalls towed the Peerless when she was bound from 
Manila with a load of coal for an army post on the north- 
western coast of Luzon. The China Sea was rough, and 
the schooner labored heavily. The towline passed through 
a chock at one side of the bow, and then it was attached 
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to a wire cable that was fastened abaft the capstan. 

As the vessel was hard to steer in this heavy sea, she 

sheared from side to side so that the towline was at an 

angle most of the time. I expected the line to part be- 

cause of the unusual strain on it, and I stayed up one 

whole night waiting for something to break. Toward 

morning, but while it was still pitch dark, I was standing 

beside the helmsman when I heard a crash forward. Iran 

to the foredeck. I could not see what had happened, but — 
I was sure that the towline was still holding. _In front of 

the forecastle I stumbled over the battered form of one of 

my Filipino sailors. I carried the man to the nearest 

light on deck. His eyes rolled above cheekbones bared 
of flesh, his breastbone stuck out, and his arms and legs 

were shattered. How life could linger in this mass of 

flesh, I did not understand; but the eyes soon stopped 

rolling. 

A sailor now reported that another man was lying on 
top of the forecastle, as if dead. I found the man sleep- 
ing and, at times, snoring; but I could not awaken him. 
I took him into the cabin and put ice on his head. Since — 
I could not find any wound on his body, I thought that 
his head must have been injured. At dawn the weather 
had moderated and the sea was fairly smooth. I hoisted 
my flag to half-mast, and then the doctor from the In- 
galls came on board. When, he saw the sleeping man, 
he told me that the man had suffered a severe concussion 
of the brain and would not waken again. The seas hay- 
ing quieted, the Ingalls towed me to the nearest port, 
ee was Bin Fernando. There I called a second ‘ ) 


aR aac a fee hours later. 
ge had pis was this : the, ee t hr 
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cable to which the towline was attached to swing in amid- 
ships against the iron capstan. Apparently, the man 
who died first had been sitting with his back against the 
capstan when he was struck; and the wire cable, snap- 
ping back and forth, had mutilated his body. The other 
man, it seemed, had been lying with his head on the pin- 
rail, just in front of the forecastle. The wire cable, sweep- 
ing over the pinrail, had broken the upper ends off all 
the belaying pins; and, no doubt, it was the cable that 
had struck the man on the head. 

I put the bodies of my two sailors ashore for burial at 
San Fernando; and then we proceeded northward, the 
Ingalls still towing the Peerless. 

On another voyage with the Peerless, I was discharging 
lumber at an army post in Mindanao, and I had a large 
number of Filipino laborers on board to help unload into 
lighters. The doctor in charge at the post told me to 
report any signs of sickness among the laborers, as there 
was some cholera in the neighborhood. I had not had 
time to look the men over well before two of them dropped 
on the deck, writhed as if in horrible pain, and died. This 
was cholera. The rest of the laborers were panic-stricken. 
I got them off for shore in a boat of their own, and two 
more of them died before they reached shore. I feared 

_ for a while that my crew had been infected; but they 
‘had been down in the hold while the laborers were aboard, 
and they were all right. I had the two bodies removed 
and the schooner thoroughly disinfected, and then set my 
crew to discharging what was left of the cargo. 

After getting rid of my cargo, I went to a small shel- 
tered harbor that was near, to wait for a steamer that 
was to tow me to Manila. While waiting there one 
day I saw a number of vintas— Moro outrigger canoes 
with lugsails—coming toward me from shore. The 
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vintas were filled with gaudily-dressed women and a 
number of armed men. As the Moros came closer, my 
boatswain, who could talk their language, asked them 
what they were after. They said that they only wanted 
to make a friendly visit, and that the party included the 
local datu with his bodyguard and his harem. I took 
the outfit on board, treating them as they might have 
expected to be treated ; and I passed around the daintiest 
foods I had — mostly sea biscuit and dried fruits. 

The old datu, with my boatswain as interpreter, ex- 
plained that he had a sick child, for which he wanted to 
get some medicine. The symptoms were vomiting and 
diarrhea, and I guessed this was a case of cholera infantum. 
I looked up ‘“‘cholera-infantum” in an old medicine book 
of mine, found a recipe, and made a concoction consisting 
mostly of red pepper. I put this stuff in a vial and gave 
it to the datu. The old fellow and his people now left, 
all in the best of humor. Two days later the crowd came 
on board again, bringing me a gift of chickens and fruit. 

The datu had the medicine vial suspended from his 
neck, and he wanted some more of the same kind of medi- 
cine. What I gave him before had cured the child, he 
said. I offered to refill the vial, but he would not part 
with it; so I filled another vial for him. On leaving, he 
invited me to visit his people ; but I could not well accept — 
the invitation, as notices were posted in the coast settle- 
ments warning strangers not to venture into the interior. 
But the datu and I parted as if we had been old chums. 

I spent one uncomfortable night in Moroland. At the — 
_ time, the Peerless was discharging coal in the harbor 
of Jolo. The old part of the town, the seat of the sultan 
of Sulu, had been walled by the Spaniards; and it was 
heavily garrisoned. There was a fiesta in a Christian 
municipality outside the walls, and the Filipino presi- 
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dente, or mayor, of the place invited me to attend. I went, 
and I had a good time from the early evening till after 
midnight. Then I thought it was time to go back to the 
walled city. The presidente tried to persuade me not 
to leave before morning, as marauding bands were ac- 
tive. But it was only a short way to the principal gate 
of the walled city, and I thought I could reach it soon 
and get the sentry to admit me. The road that led to 
the gate was lined with large acacia trees, somewhat 
like the locust trees of America, but more spreading. It 
was so dark that I could not be sure of the way, and be- 
fore long I had no idea where I was at. I bumped up 
against a tree every few minutes. I now tried to return 
to the presidente’s house, but could not find my way back. 
There was nothing for me to do now but stay where I 
was until daylight, and I thought it would be safest for — 
me to climb a tree. -I went up the next tree I bumped 
into, going to the highest fork that would hold my 
weight. 
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I had been roosting in the tree for some time, keeping 
my ears open, when I heard a band of men approaching. 
I could hear them talking in low tones; but of course 
I did not understand a word of what they said, and I 
could not see them. I held my breath, expecting at 
any moment to hear a hound baying up the tree I was in. 
But I heard no dog, the party passed on, and all was quiet 
for the rest of the night. At daybreak I made my way 
to the gate, where I was challenged by the sentry. I | 
told the sentry that I was an American and wanted to 
enter the town. He could hardly believe me when I 
said that I had been outside the walls the whole night. — 
In the course of a few hours it was reported that a band 
of ladrones had been active during the night and had 
stolen some horses from the Filipino settlement. Prob- 
ably these were the fellows I had heard. 

About the first of September, in 1903, I decided to take’ 
a month’s vacation in China. I asked the chief quarter- 
master if I might leave the Peerless in charge of another 
man for a while, and he said that any arrangement I made 
would be all right so long as the schooner did satisfactory 
work. I left my mate, the old Scotchman, to run the 
schooner. ‘Then I went over to China, where I — 
Tientsin and Peking, and had a good time. 

The old Scotchman now proceeded to have a good time 
also, going ashore at every port, drinking, and forgetting 
all about government orders. The quartermaster soon 
replaced him with a man of his own choosing. This n Ww 
man, who had been navigating river launches, got skittish 
when he found the schooner leaking. The schoone’ 
no worse than a good many other vessels then in serv 
ea a pi seaman Aken gon cape no 
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boanga and telegraphed to headquarters that she was 
sinking. The schooner did not sink, but her charter was 
revoked. I had returned to Manila when this took place, 
but I received no notice of any action of the charter. 
However, I did get a telegram from this new master of 
the schooner, telling me that he refused to sail her and 
that I should send a tugboat to tow her to Manila. I 
now called at the chief quartermaster’s office to find out 
what might have happened, and there I learned that the 
charter had been revoked. 

I was now offered the position of mate on the Coast 
Guard cutter Mindanao, and I took it. I thought that 
I might leave the running of the schooner to somebody 
else, getting out of her what I could, in addition to my 
pay from the government. I would send no tugboat for 
her, of course; but I engaged a new man to fetch her to 
Manila. This third man was worse than either of the 
other two. He got the schooner halfway across the China 
Sea and was out so long that he ran out of provisions. 
His crew became ill with beriberi, a disease of malnutri- 
tion that affects the nerves; several of the men died; and 
he returned to Zamboanga after having been out about 
two months. The schooner had become liable to a good 
many debts and was badly in need of repairs. I cabled 
my partner, who was now in San Francisco, to send money ; 
but he seemed to think that he had made enough out of 
this old vessel and that she was not worth bothering 
about. He refused to send any money, the schooner 
was libeled, the creditors secured judgment, and she was 
sold at auction for debt. Two years later, when I was 
captain of a Coast Guard cutter, I put in at the harbor 
of Isabela, just across the Strait of Basilan from Zam- 
boanga. There I found the Peerless, going to pieces on 
a sand bar, and nearly submerged. I had wanted a photo- 
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graph of her, and here was my last chance to get one. 
I crossed the strait to Zamboanga, returning with a photog- 
rapher ; and he took a picture, then, of my old schooner. 

The Insular Coast Guard cutters were vessels of about 
two hundred and fifty tons, and each of them was armed 
with two Hotchkiss one-pounders and a Gatling gun. They 
were commanded by American officers, and their crews 
were made up of Filipinos. Besides the cutters, there were 
a number of seagoing launches in the Coast Guard fleet. © 
Axel Cahling was captain of the Mindanao, when I started 
as mate. The vessel, at that time, was assigned to the 
route from Manila to Baganga on the east coast of Min-— 
danao Island. To reach Baganga, she would pass through 
the Sulu Archipelago and go around southern Mindanao, 
calling at different ports on the way. The round trip 
took twenty days, and we were expected to keep to a 
schedule. Always we had to be on the lookout for dan- 
gerous places that were not marked on the imperfect 
charts. And as lighthouses were then few in the south- 
ern islands of the Philippines, it was especially trying to 
navigate these waters by night. 

At Baganga, an American woman was stationed as 
school-teacher. She had remarkable grit to stay alone 
in that place, among strange tribesmen. Only our 
vessel kept her in touch with civilization at all; and 
when the waters were rough we sometimes could not 
get our small boat to the beach and would have to 
leave without landing supplies. I recall one stop when 
I went out in the small boat, trying to land subsistence 
stores for the school-teacher. I could see her stand 
the beach, waiting for the boat; but it was impo 
to get in through the breakers. I turned bac 
I did so, I thought I saw the woman crying. 
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moderated, and then we landed. The woman had reached 
the end of her supplies, and it would have gone hard with 
her if we had not landed. 

In the course of a few months I was made master of 
one of the seagoing launches, the Troy. These launches 
had been built for navigating the rivers of China. They 
were acquired by the United States during the Spanish 
War, and they were turned over to the Insular Government 
at the close of the war. 

Sometimes one of these launches or a cutter would be 
sent to a port on the mainland or in the East Indies. 
Then she would clear as a vessel of the United States 
navy, and naval etiquette would apply to her. Once 
when such a cutter of ours put in at Hongkong, an officer 
from a British warship that was lying in port came to 
call on the captain of the cutter. According to naval 
etiquette, it was his business to welcome the visitor. 
The British officer was in dress uniform, and he made an 
impressive figure. When he came aboard, he met at the 
head of the gangway a man barefooted and with trousers 
rolled to his knees, smoking a piece of clay pipe. 

“T should like to see the captain,” said the Britisher. 

“'That’s me,” said the other. 

For five years I served as captain of one vessel and an- 
other of the Coast Guard service. From 1904 until 
1906, I often carried detachments of troops about the 
islands as they hunted bands of outlaws from province to 
province. Among the worst of the outlaws were Sakay 
and Montalon, who operated about Lake Bay and in 
Cavite Province. Associated with them were De Vega 
and Villafuerte. I made many trips between coast points 
with detachments of the Philippine Constabulary as they 
pursued these men. The Constabulary accounted for 
some members of the bands; but they found it almost 
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impossible to capture the leaders, who held the people 
to silence by terror. Those whom the outlaws sus- 
pected of being informers, ‘they tortured and mutilated. 
The countrymen, therefore, felt it safer to put the 
troops off the scent than to aid them. But, in 1906, 
when Sakay and Montalon and the others were hard- 

- pressed, a Filipino of some prominence managed to 
meet them in their hiding places. What he may have 
promised them I do not know; but he persuaded them to 
surrender. Villafuerte was the first one to come in, and 
he was followed by De Vega. In the middle of July, 
Sakay and Montalon together gave themselves up to the 
Constabulary in Cavite Province. 

On the evening of the day when the last two were placed 
under arrest, I was ordered to fetch them from the town 
of Cavite to Manila, where they were to be interned. | 
The round trip would take about four hours. I had strict 
instructions to keep the movements of my vessel secret, 
as the outlaws had sympathizers who might make trouble. 
I was not to let any strangers on board, and I was to take 
particular care to keep all newspaper reporters away. 
Upon leaving Manila for Cavite, I picked up a detach- 
ment of Constabulary to act as a guard, and I stood at 
the gangway myself to see that no civilians came on 
board. Nevertheless, when we were well out in Manila 
Bay, a newspaper reporter turned up. I have no idea how 

m he contrived to get aboard. At the time, I was interested 
only in getting rid of him. I might not delay to take 
him back to Manila, and I did not dare to keep him ab 
so I landed him in an out-of-the way place on the | 
phare, and then proceay aepording to instructi 
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townspeople knew well enough that Sakay and Montalon 

had surrendered; but the purpose of the government 

was to keep secret the whereabouts of the prisoners. 

Everything went as arranged. A crowd rushed to the 

place where I stopped first, and the place where IT landed 
was deserted. 

The prisoners were quickly brought on board, escorted 
by a strong guard. The two of them came up the gang- 
way smoking good-smelling cigars and chatting as if 
going to a fiesta. They appeared like ordinary laborers, 
except that they wore their hair long and flowing. They 
were barefooted and wore the usual camisas — shirts of 
flimsy material with shirt tails outside the trousers. 

Montalon was of slight build and his features were. al- 
most weak; but Sakay was a big, fierce-looking fellow. 
» ‘The guard that brought them aboard turned them over 
~ to the guard that I had with me, and I headed for the 

Pasig River at Manila. I had orders to make another 

-_ feint at landing; then to turn out all lights and Jand far- 
ther up the Pasig. Again things went as arranged, and not 
a soul was at the landing. The prisoners were marched 

on shore, and no man except the guard and the officials 

concerned knew what had become of them. On the next 

day the newspapers were filled with accounts of the 

surrender of these outlaws, but they could give no clue to 

their whereabouts. 

The trial of Sakay, Montalon, De Vega, and Villafuerte 

_ began in the middle of September. It was held at Cavite 
| before an able Filipino judge, Ignacio Villamor. During 

oe trial, which lasted for several weeks, I was detailed 

to carry the four bandits back and forth between Manila 

( ste noticed that they did not smoke any 
at. oe a ae the eee poe 
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when I first saw them. De Vega was the best-looking man 
of the lot, and he had the best manners; but he was per- 
haps the most cruel of all. I carried one of his victims on 
a couple of trips. This man had been hamstrung, and 
he wore a handkerchief over his mouth. I asked him to 
take the handkerchief off, and then I saw that his lips 
had been cut away. 

Judge Villamor sentenced the four to death, and Sakay 
and De Vega were hanged. But. the governor-general 
commuted the sentences of Montalon and Villafuerte to 
life imprisonment, for they had shown some mercy at 
times. The passing of this outfit marked the end of out- 
lawry in the island of Luzon; but for a few years more 
there was occasional trouble in some of the more southerly 
islands. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


MORE PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES 


For a time I was stationed in the Visayas on the Troy, 
with local headquarters at Tacloban, the principal town 
of the island and province of Leyte. Sometimes I would 
have to carry Constabulary troops to different points on 
the island, and again I would have to make trips for the 
school division. Walter W. Marquardt, who later be- 
came director of the Bureau of Education of the Philippine 
Government, was then division superintendent of schools 
in Leyte. 

Two days before Christmas, one year, I put in at 
Tacloban, expecting to celebrate Christmas with friends in 
the place. But on the evening of my arrival, I got orders 
to leave on the next morning for different points along the 
coast. I was to carry a large number of American and Fili- 
pino school-teachers, with the wives and children of some 
of them, to their homes at one town and another. I did 
not like this arrangement, and I said so rather loudly. 
Mr. Marquardt was at the dock when I left with the 
crowd. He and I were good friends, but he could not 

255 
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help seeing that I was mad; and just as the vessel broke 
away from the dock, he grinned at me and said something 
funny. This only stirred me up, and I yelled back at him: 
“T hope this hooker sinks before I get very far!” 

About eighty people were packed on deck. I had 
made such trips before,.and I knew that I should have to 
time each leg of the trip to reach a port at night. Then 
all the passengers would go ashore to sleep, as there was 


not room for so many to sleep on board. I had become 
well acquainted with the waters about Leyte, and to make 


my first objective, I began to “cut corners” — deviating 
from the main channels to shorten the course. A few 


hours out of Tacloban, I cut one corner too close. I 


struck a sharp pinnacle rock, cracking a couple of planks 
in the hull. The vessel did not stick, and the jolt was 
scarcely to be noticed. But the water began to come 
in fast. 

I knew there would be a panic if the passengers found 
out that the hold was filling with water. The only 
place where they might see the water coming in was 
through the engine-room skylight ; so I covered this with 
canvas. Then I started the vessel for shoal water, which 


was near. In this shoal water the deck would be above 


water if the keel were to touch bottom, and there was 
not the least danger of any one drowning. I now stopped 
the leak well enough from the inside so that I could keep 
the vessel about free of water, with all the pumps going. 


The danger was over before the passengers me 


serious it had been. I turned back to Tacloban, a 
there in the evening. Mr. Marquardt was at the do 
when I got alongside. I was thinking about i: e 
I had made when I left in the morning; and it 
oked as if I might have meant what I rare: Bu “ 
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found places for all the passengers to stay overnight. I 
told him that I would plug the hole up during the night 
and be ready to start again on Christmas morning. 

I was allowed to have the services of a gang of provin- 
cial prisoners, and I got them to haul the vessel high up 
on the beach. At low tide the hole would be above water, 
I thought, so that I could patch it from the outside; but 
this did not work, and I had to do the patching from the 
inside. I nailed three layers of canvas over the broken 
spot in the planks, painting each layer of canvas with 
red lead. This made the hull as tight as a bottle, and I 
was ready to go in the morning. But Mr. Marquardt 
thought better of the matter and told me to start on the 
next day. So I was able, after all, to spend Christmas 
with my friends at Tacloban. I sailed the vessel with 
this canvas bottom as long as I was stationed in the 
Visayas, riding out several storms. 

One time I had the Troy in the harbor of Cebu, when 
I was ordered to take a theatrical troupe called Lid- 
diard’s Lilliputians to Camp Overton, an army post 
in northern Mindanao. The troupe consisted of twenty- 
four midgets. I should have to cross a bad piece of water 
between Bohol and Siquijor, and the weather was not — 
dependable; so I did not like the idea of undertaking 
this job. I telegraphed to headquarters at Manila, stat- 
ing my objections; but for answer I was told to proceed 
as instructed. I started out one forenoon in fine weather, 
and I expected to reach Camp Overton by the next morn- 
ing if the weather stayed good. But toward dusk it be- 
gan to blow, and before midnight it was blowing a gale. 
_ I was crossing this bad piece of water when the wind 
reached its height. There was no shelter near, and I had 
to keep on going. The seas were washing all over the 
vessel so that there was not a dry spot on board. I put all 
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the midgets in my small cabin, and I told Mr. Liddiard not 
to let any of them out, for fear that they might be carried 
overboard. I was making slow headway against this sea, 
standing on the bridge and steering the vessel myself, 
when the engineer reported to me that the vessel was 
sinking. ie 

I rushed below and found that water was washing into 
the engine room. I got the pumps to working and had: 
all the buckets manned, but still the water gained slowly. 
The Filipino firemen came on deck, saying that they 
could not stay in the fireroom as the water was up to 
their knees. I had to drive them back to their posts: 
If the steam had gone down I could not have kept the 
vessel from getting broadside to the seas, and with water 
coming over the rails as well as through the hull, she would 
have sunk quickly. I began to chop out the ceiling of 
the hull, here and there, to find the leak; but before I 
had gone far, my engineer told me that water was squirt- 
ing in between the seams of the inner planking in the 
engine room. I chopped a hole through the planks, and 
a stream of water spurted into my face. The water was 
coming through a hole about two inches in diameter, a 
little below the water line; but the rolling of the vessel 
brought the hole above the water line at times. I tried 
to plug the hole from the inside, but this would not work ; 
so I had to do the plugging from the outside. This was a 
ticklish job, as a man would have to hang over the side 
to drive the plug. I decided to tackle the job myself, 
as there was no time to be lost. 

Carrying a plug and a hammer, I had myself lowered 
over the side. I got the plug in place, and then I nailed 
a piece of canvas over the plug so that it would hold. 
By the time I got through I felt half drowned, for I had 
been working under water much of the time. The dan- 
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ger was now over ; but our escape had been a narrow one. 

I found out afterward that a steam-exhaust pipe had been 
moved, and that the old hole had been stopped by simply 
driving a plug into it, as a bung is driven into a barrel. 
This plug had washed out in the heavy seas. 

We reached Camp Overton in the morning. As the 
anchor went down I collapsed, though I had hardly been 
aware of fatigue before. What took place till the next 
morning I do not know; but then I awoke, and Mr. Lid- 
diard told me that the last thing I said before I went to 
sleep was, “I am sorry that the eggs for breakfast got 
spoiled.” 

Some time later, there was a terrific typhoon in which 
the cutter Leyle and a number of merchant vessels were 
lost with all hands. I had seen the typhoon signals up 
at Manila, and [ put in at Mariveles at the northern side 
of the entrance to Manila Bay. We stayed there till the 
typhoon was over and then proceeded southward. We 
had just entered the Verde Island Passage, when engine 
trouble developed, and then our crank shaft broke. This 
left us helpless in the tide rips, and we began to drift 
rapidly toward the rocks on Maricaban Island. Luckily, 
a light breeze was blowing. I took down the deck awn- 
ings and cut them roughly into sails. We had one mast, 
and I hoisted a sail on that. Then I lashed two oars 
together so that they would serve asa yard. I lashed this 
yard to the smokestack and hoisted another sail there. 
With these makeshift sails, I was able to keep clear of the 
rocks and get out into the China Sea. There we had 
sea room and were comparatively safe. By a passing 
vessel, I sent for help to the naval station at Mariveles. 
When night came on, we kept a flare burning, and at 
about eleven o’clock the cutter Polillo reached us. She 
towed us to Manila. 
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At another time, when I was captain of the cutter Min- 
danao, we had a fire on board. We were bound from the } 
east coast of Mindanao Island to Zamboanga and were 
carrying a good many passengers. In the evening at 
dinner, the mate came in and whispered to me that the 
vessel was on fire. None of the passengers heard him. 
I at once left the table, remarking that [ would ring the 
fire bell and give the crew a little fire practice. The fire 
was in the forehold, and dense smoke was coming out of 
the forehatch. There seemed to be no flame. I turned | 
the vessel so that the wind would be at her stern: the 
smoke then was driven before her, and away from the — : | 
passengers. We played a stream of water on the spot } 
where the densest smoke issued, and we finally got the 
fire out. Then we found the charred remains of a bale 
of cotton, and some blackened cans that had contained 
varnish. It may have been that the varnish leaked into 
the cotton and spontaneous combustion followed. While 
we were getting the fire out, the trustful passengers -fin- 
ished their dinner in comfort. <oae 

One of the outposts of civilization during my cutter 
service was the country about the Gulf of Davao, in south- 
eastern Mindanao. Here large areas of rich land had 
lain uncultivated until Americans in some numbers came 
into the country and started to grow abaca, the ane 
of banana that yields Manila hemp. The Philippine 
government stationed detachments of Constabul: 
the district to protect the planters from attacks | 
tribesmen, and it assigned a Coast Guard cutter to 
tain communications among the different plan 
I was on that detail as captain of a cutter, for a yea 
more. Then [ called at places to which other y 
seldom came. At one of these places two Am 
-women were stationed as school-teachers. * 
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sisters, and both of them were fairly well along in years. 
They lived all alone among the wild people, though they 
knew that some settlers and a governor of the district 
had been killed by tribesmen. 

Toward the end of my stay in Davao Gulf, twenty-two 
men of a Constabulary company mutinied and attacked 
the town of Davao. Their own former comrades and a 
few Moros joined with a posse of American settlers in 
fighting them. Some men were killed on either side. 
Perhaps fifteen of the mutineers were taken alive, and 
all of these were sentenced to death by Judge Herbert D. 
Gale. I was detailed to carry the condemned prisoners 
from Davao to a prison near Zamboanga. The run 
would require three days, and J had to call at several 
places on the way. Not enough soldiers could be spared ° 
to send a strong guard along, and I knew that the pris- 
oners would try to get away if they had the least chance. 
So I had them chained to the rail, shackled hand and 
foot; and I kept my two Hotchkiss guns loaded and 
trained on them. I had no trouble with the men, but 
I was glad when I had got them landed. 

For a while my local headquarters were at Surigao, at 
the extreme northeast of Mindanao. Then one day a 
small schooner came in from Lianga, on the east coast 
of the island. There was only one man on board. Four 
Filipino sailors had started, but on the way three had died 
of cholera. The schooner had been out five days from 
Lianga, where cholera was raging. The man on the 
schooner carried a letter to the governor of Surigao. It 
was from the school-teacher who was stationed alone at 
Lianga. It ran like this: ‘‘Cholera has broken out here. 
There are about fifty deaths aday. Am doing what I can. 
Am about out of food and medicines. Send help if you 
can. I suppose it will be all over with me by the time this 
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reaches you.” I was ordered to start for Lianga immedi- 
_ ately, and I set sail as soon as a stock of food and medicines 
had been hurried on board. The governor and the health 
officer, both of whom were Filipinos, went along. 

We reached the place on the next morning. At the 
landing we met a man or the shadow of a man, hollow- 
eyed, and with his faded khaki suit all bedraggled. He 
carried a club in one hand and a pistol in the other. This 
was the school-teacher. Single-handed he had stamped 
out the epidemic. When people died, the many dogs and 
pigs in the place had gnawed at the bodies and spread the 
disease. The teacher killed all the dogs and pigs in town, 
and he burned all the shacks where there were dead bodies, 
without removing the bodies. The people became hostile 
~ when he burned their homes, and on that account he had | 
to keep on the alert night and day. But there was no more 
cholera in the place when we reached it. I have forgotten 
_ the name of thisman. He had been in the country only a 

short while; I had landed him at Lianga a few months 
before, fresh from the States. ie 

In July of 1909, I was detailed to act as inspector of 
contract vessels. The Philippine government subsidized 


had to see that these vessels were maintained in the con- 
dition that the law required. This job was not much to 
my liking, although I was assigned to it by way og 


motion. 
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“Karlskrona, my birthplace.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


**ALL’S WELL’ 


In September of 1909, I became homesick, I believe. 
I wanted to go home tosee my old mother. I had never 
thought of going home during all these years; but this 
feeling came over me all at once. I decided to leave 
for Sweden in April. I had saved a few thousand dollars, 
and I would make this trip to my old home and back 
during a long vacation that had become due me from the 
government. I became so anxious to go that the time 
for my leaving did not approach quickly enough to suit 
me; so I decided to leave in March instead of in April. 
Still I was fretful because the time passed so slowly, and 
at length I made up my mind to leave right away. It was 
now nearly Christmas, and I left Manila early in January. 

I sailed for Barcelona on the Spanish Royal Mail 
steamer Lépez y Lépez, calling at Singapore, Colombo, Port 
Said, and Genoa. I left the vessel at Barcelona, stayed 
in Spain for a few days, and then went to Paris by rail. 
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I found Paris rainy and cold; and, after spending a day 
or two there, I left by rail for Sweden. Crossing the Great 
Belt and the Ore Sound by ferry, I entered Sweden at 
Malmo. It was early in March, and I found the weather 
uncomfortably cold, as I had been in the tropics continually 
for seven years. 

As my train pulled into Karlskrona, I felt more lonely 
and helpless than I had ever felt before. I wondered | 
how the meeting with my mother would be, after these — 7 
twenty-five years. I had telegraphed that I was coming, 
and she knew the hour when I should arrive. A sister 
and two brothers of mine were at the railway station to 
meetme. They were no longer young, but I knew them as 
soon as I caught sight of them. I rushed home in a cab, at 
and there | met my mother. She was a young woman when ~ 
I left, and now she was old and gray-headed. I could not 
speak when I saw her. ‘‘I knew that my boy would come 
back,” she said. But I was a gray-headed “boy” now. 

My intention was to stay in Sweden only a short while. 

I thought that I should be almost a stranger in Karls- 
krona, after having been away so long, and that I might 
well spend the greater part of my vacation in San Fran- 
cisco. But after I had been in town for a few eo neg 
seemed as if I had never been away. Most of my boy- , 
hood companions were holding good positions, and T was | ta 
entertained to my heart’s content. I came just in time, 
too, to attend the annual reunion of my class — the class 
that had joined the navy in 1873. For many years 
entry “dead” had appeared alongside my name o1 
class roster; but after our banquet this entry 1 
scratched out. I was well content to stay in Sw 
long as I might. My vacation leave was to exp 
in September, and on that account I should hav 
out for Manila early in July. 
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I now took the most momentous step in my life. I got 
married. When I left the Philippines, marrying was 
far from my thoughts; but one can never tell what will 


happen. I had heard much talk about a handsome nurse 


who was in town, but I had not met her. One evening 
I set out to find the home of a friend; but I became mud- 
dled as to whether the number of his house was “9” or 
“19.” I thought that I might call at both places, if 
necessary, and that I might as well try one number first 
as the other. I called at Number 19. Of course, I was 
to learn that my friend lived at Number 9. But the lady 
who answered the door could be none other than that 
handsome nurse, I was sure. I was smitten at once; but 
if she was, I do not know. Anyway, I soon saw to it 
that I was made acquainted with her, and it did not take 
me long to propose to her. I had a hard job to find a 
parson to marry us. As I was rated a foreigner, each 
parson wanted me to show some document in proof of the 
fact that I was single; but I had no such document — 
at least I thought I had none. Finally I went to 
see the old bishop, who, as a parson, had confirmed 
me; and I asked him if he could not help me out. He 
said that he would be glad to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, but that the law was strict —I would have to 


_ submit documentary proof that I was single. I now 


recalled that my Philippine registration-tax receipt, 
or cedula, was somewhere among my belongings, and 
that in this cedula I was described as a single man. I 
hunted it up and showed it to the bishop. It was all 
right, and the bishop married us. This was one time 
when a tax receipt of mine came in handy. 

We were married on July 4, 1910, and we left 
Karlskrona on the next day for the voyage to the Philip- 
pines, by way of America. We went to England, stayed 
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in London for a few days, and then took passage for New 

York on the steamship Olympic, at that timé the largest 

liner afloat. We spent a few days in New York and a | 
few days in Chicago; and then we went on to San Fran- 
cisco, taking the scenic route, stopping at the Grand Can- | 
yon, and crossing the Sierra Nevada Mountains. We 
stayed in San Francisco for a week, visiting old friends 
of mine. We took passage for Hongkong on the steam- 
ship Manchuria calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, ° 
Nagasaki, and Shanghai. I enjoyed this traveling on 
liners, which was so different from the way I used to 
travel. At Hongkong we took a steamer for Manila, | 
where we arrived on September 2. I had now been 
away from Manila for eight months, during which time 
I had gone around the world and taken me a mate — the 

best mate I ever had. 

I came back to my work in the Coast Guard Sevetios, t 
sailing cutters for a time; and I continued at this until 
1912. In that year the government nautical school was _ ‘t 
reorganized and placed under the control of the Bureau of — : 
Education, and I was made superintendent of the school, “A 
which position I still hold. i ; 

In 1920, with my wife, I once more visited Sweden and ¥ 
the States. Again I met old friends; and at Karlskrona 
I saw my mother for the last time that I was ever to se 
her. While at Karlskrona I met Admiral Ehrens 
now commandant of the naval training station ° 
I had served as an apprentice. I had known him 
he was a lieutenant on the corvet Balder; and onc 
a bad sea, he and I had manned a lifeboat for the 1 
of a number of sailors. Together we recalled this inci 
and others. Since our service in the Balder, so 
years before, each of us had seen many a peas 

we were able to report, “‘All’s well.” 
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_ In these later years that I have spent in the Philippines, 
I have been reasonably content to lead a quiet life; and 
I have found pleasure in teaching Filipino youth the art 
of seafaring: But the sight of a vessel with canvas spread, 


oF . heading out of Manila Bay, makes me feel at times like 
s skipping school to go sailing, as I did long ago. And 
f always the sea calls to me. 
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PIONEER LIFE SERIES 


FRONTIER LAW 


A STORY OF VIGILANTE DAYS 
By WILLIAM J. McConNELL 
In collaboration with Howard R. Driggs 

HE restoring of law and order on our western frontier in the 

sixties was the work of courageous men with firm hands. It 
was one of the stirring periods in the evolution of our government. 
Mr. McConnell, who was first a captain of a band of Vigilantes 
before he was senator and then governor, gives in this book his 
own experiences in bringing the control of territorial affairs into 
the hands of law-abiding citizens, 
In straight-forward fashion he tells of his journey from Michigan 


to the coast, of mining in California, of homesteading in Oregon, 


of prospecting in Idaho. Most unusual and interesting is his ac- 
count of the struggle against outlawry and the establishment of 
orderly government. 

Through this life story of a real American boy rings a clear note 
of Americanism with love of liberty, respect for law, and a will- 
ingness to face squarely the issues of life. It is one of the very few 
first-hand accounts of the Vigilantes and it will bring the events of 
those days, with the great lessons that they teach, nearer to the 
young student of our history. 

Cloth. xii + 233 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.20 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonxers-on-Hupson, NEw YorK 
2126 Pratrig AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


PAZ AND PABLO 


A STORY OF TWO LITTLE FILIPINOS 
By Avpig F, MircHELL 


With Illustrations by Extias GoLpBERG 


P “HIS little book begins a new series of books for 
young readers which are designed to open up 
to them the study of geography and history as 

living subjects. 


Paz (Peace), the little girl, and her brother Pablo (Paul), 
are real children; they and their baby sister do all the 
things which Philippine children do, and what they do 
is told so interestingly that American boys and girls 
in grades three to five will be anxious to know more about 
them. The author. tells of conditions of living and the © 
customs of the people. Other attractive information gives 
the children of this country useful knowledge of a far- 
away land. 


The stories of the Wonderful Woman, the Ongloc Man — 
and Quicoy, the Firefly, the Moros, the Opening of School, 
the Ticbalan and the Balete Tree, the Maestra’s Visit, the 

Last Day of School, all help to make the life of these 

children of the Orient so plain that children’s imagina- 
tions soon make them feel as if they were there, too, play- 
ing with Paz and Pablo. ‘ay 
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PIONEER LIFE SERIES 


THE BULLWHACKER 


ADVENTURES OF A FRONTIER FREIGHTER 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS HOOKER 
Edited by Howard R. Driggs 


' — QPQULLWHACKING is an occupation about which most per- 

sons know little in these days, but one that demanded cour- 
age out in Wyoming territory fifty years ago. The bullwhacker 
, drove ox teams to outlying army posts and Indian reservations far 
—.: , Fests railroads, when the pioneers were pushing our frontier west 
; Lib of the Missouri. 


i Mr. Hooker was one of these bullwhackers and his book is a true 

account of his adventures while driving frontier freighters. He 

re) tells one of the choice stories of America’s making and in a way 
S outlaw, live again. 


Ww, that makes the old West, with the Indian, the cowboy, and the 


see adventures are here recounted in an entertaining way, 
: they are convincing because the author is one of the few sur- 

ng men who whacked bulls and he knows of what he is writ- 
is g. Used as an historical reader, this book will make vivid to 
pupils of the upper grades an adventurous period of our history. 


. Cloth. xvi + 167 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.0¢ 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Ox-TEAM DAYS ON 
THE OREGON TRAIL: 


By EZRA MEEKER 
Revised and Edited by Howard R. Driggs 
In 1852 Ezra Meeker left Iowa to make the hazardous journey by 
ox team to Oregon. After fifty-four years of struggle in the develop- 
ment of the northwest country he retraced his journey, again by ox 
team, in order to induce people to mark the famous’Oregon Trail 
which the pioneers had used. 


This book is the thrilling, true story of what Mr. Meeker has seen 
and done—of the struggle through an unknown country to win and 


finally to hold the West, and of efforts to preserve the memory of 
the Trail. 


The account reflects the real spirit of Americanism, and will go far 
to humanize our history through its vivid pictures of the brave men 
and women who helped push our frontier to the Pacific. 

Cloth. x + 225 pages. Illustrated, Price $1.20 
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THE WHITE INDIAN BOY 


By E. N. Witson 
In collaboration with Howard R. Driggs 


VERYONE who knew “Uncle Nick” Wilson was always beg- 

ging him to tell about pioneer days in the Northwest? When 
“Uncle Nick” was eight years old, the Wilson family crossed the 
plains by ox team. When he was only twelve, he slipped away 
from home to travel north with a band of Shoshones with whom 
he wandered about for two years, sharing all the experiences of 
Indian life. Later, after he had returned home, he was a pony 
express rider, he drove a stage on the Overland route, and he 
acted as guide in an expedition against the Gosiute Indians. 


“Uncle Nick” knew pioneer life and he knew the heart of the 
Indian. So Mr. Driggs persuaded him to write his recollections 
and helped him to make his story into a book that is a true record 
of pioneering and of Indian life with its hardships and adventures. 


The White Indian Boy is an exciting, true story that has interested 
many boys and girls and contributed to their understanding of 
the early history of the West. ; 


‘Cloth. xii +. 222 pages. Illustrated, Price $1.20 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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~ The Story 
of the Remaeer 


By Witii1aAmM T. Lope 
Formerly Superiniendent of Reindeer in Alaska - 


Es story of young White Sox and his training by — 
his mother to become a leader of the herd, is an“ 
intimate account.of the coming of the reindeer to 
Alaska and their great usefulness in that territory. 


To most children, reindeer suggest Santa Claus and 
no more. But they are very necessary domestic ani- 
mals and a source of wealth to the people of Alaska. 
Mr. Lopp has been concerned since the beginning with 
the government work in encouraging the raising of 
reindeer, and it was he who drove a herd 700 miles 
for the relief of the whalers at Point Barrow. 
This story of White Sox is, then, the work of an au- 
thority on the reindeer, and boys and girls who think ~ 
of them only as strange and wonderful creatures that 
live among the snows of the artic region will find it 
a source of much interesting information as ve 
delightful reading. It is especially suited to sv 

ment nature study or geography lessons in grades . 4-7. 


Cloth. x« + 76 pages. Price 72 cents ; 
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